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GERVINUS, AND HIS INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF TITLE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.* 


WHILST the fate of Gervinus, which some two months ago seemed decided, though leniently, against him, 
has been again unsettled by a singular and une Xpecte dd retroversion upon the original judgment, and again 
re-settled by a complete victory of public opinion in his favour, with his restoration to freedom, the great 
interest his case justly excited has thus been kept kee nly alive; and it will be by no means inappropriate 
to give to our readers a summary of, and critique upon, the work which has led to this inexorable prosecution, 
from the pen of the Countess d’'Agoult, one of the ablest of the French writers of the time. ler critical 
acumen and rare breadth of thought and practicality of judgment have, during the last few years, under 
the assumed signature of Daniel Stern, given her a high position among the writers on the side of rational 
and well-balanced liberalism in France. The pitiful absolutism which has for some time crushed 
there everything like free speaking through the press, has also crushed her rising name, which several 
remarkable writings immediately preceding the revolution of 1848, and part of a history of that event 
since, had deservedly begun to extend. Her remarks, in this case, come with double interest, as representing 
to some extent the voice of gagged and e xpatriated liberty in France, communing, as it were, with gagyed 
and imprisoned liberty in Germany. The hints given subduedly yet expressively here and there, of writhing 
under this eaged and crushing state, aioe therefore be taken as full of meaning, not loud, but deep. 


“Tn times of political passions,” says Augustin | effects of what he calls, the historical contemplation 
Thierry in his Letters on the History of France, in| of the world (die geschichtliche Betrachtung der 
1820, ‘“‘when it is so difficult, with one’s soul; Welt). Like him too, he would fain propagate 
stirred within, to withdraw from the general agi- among his cotemporaries the serious study of 
tation, 1 think I have found a means of repose in | history, which he deems particularly useful in 


the serious study of history—not that the vision! when, with 
of the past, or the experience of the ages, could. 
induce me to cast aside my first longings for’ 


revolutionary epochs ; blow after 
blow, the apparent disorder of events unsteadics 
the understanding of many, to raise whose cou- 


liberty, as mere youthful dreams; on the con-!rage, to confirm whose principles, to dissipate 
trary, I cling to them more and more; I love| w hose mist: ikes, something must be done. 
liberty as ever, but with a less impatient love—}| And, in good sooth, since the historian of the 
I see, and say to myself that, in all times and in | Conquest of England hy y the Normans somewhat 
all countries, men have risen who, in different | sadly expressed himself compelled to love libert 
situations and with different opinions from mine, | with a /ess impatient love, till now, when M. 
have burned with the same longing as myself, | Gervinus informs us that he too has learned from 
but have died, for the most part, before seeing history to lay aside impatient hopes of immediate 
realized what they had anticipated in idea. The results, how many catastrophes, how many unex- 
world’s fate is accomplished slowly, and each pected blows have fullen upon our generation, 
generation, as it passes, does little more than hew | dashed to pieces its work, dispersed its forces, and 
out a single stone for the construction of the great now teach it, almost spite of itself, to measure 
edifice, which ardent souls see in their dreams. ‘the desperate disproportion which has existed in 
This conviction, rather serious than sad, weakens all times, and seems only to increase in ours, 
howise the individual duty of marching straight | between the rapid fur-foreseeings of genius, with 
on through the seductions of interest and vanity, | its ambitions and its longings, and the impertur- 
hor the duty of peoples to maintain their national | bable slowness of the times. 
dignity; for though it may be only a misfortune} Already, in 1837, Gervinus began to be 
to be crushed under the force of circumstances, it| cuted for his political opinions, as he then, along 
is a disgrace to lie down servilely under it.’ with Professors Dahlmann, Grimm, Ewald, 
Considerations an: ilogous to these have incited; Weber, energetically maintained constitutional 
one of the most eminent minds of Germany, to | ‘Tights against the obstinacy of the King of Hano- 
resolve to write the History of the Nineteenth | Paae he was subsequently a very influential 
Century. Gervinus, like Augustin Thierry, has| member of the liberal party in the Frankfort 
recognised, by personal experience, the salutary | Parliament. He has written a Jistory of Poeti- 














* “ Introduction to the History ofthe Nineteenth Century.” By G. G. Gervinus, London: H,G. Bohn, 19853, 
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386 GERVINUS, AND HIS INTRODUCTION TO 


cal Literature in Germany, which has become a 
national work among the Germans. Also consi- 
derable essays on Goethe and Shakespere, and a 
highly esteemed volume of Philosophical Essays. 
He now, in this work, addresses to his country 
grave and noble counsels, delivered with the 
double authority given him by his public life 
and his solitary meditations. He speaks not only 
as a philosopher, who, from a lofty point, takes in 
the whole scope of things, but as a citizen, who, 
in difficult crises, has, with ready co-operation, 
acquitted his debt to the fatherland. On this dou- 
ble ground,the work of Gervinus deserved to draw 
public attention ; and it has not failed to do so. 
Hardly had the Jntroduction to the History of 
the Nineteenth Century appeared at Leipsic, when 
it spread all over Germany. It was almost imme- 
diately seized in the grand-duchy of Baden; its 
doctrines, according to the interdict, constituting 
the crime of high treason. Of course this only 
increased the propagation of the volume.  Al- 
though seized again afterwards at Leipsic, and 
then interdicted in most of the German States, it, 
continues notwithstanding to be in every one’s 
hands. The results of this interdict to M. | 
Giervinus we know so far. The jury could not 
be brought to fulfil the impeachment of the 
author for high treason, and, to the ill-restrained 
applause and delight of the people, found him 
guilty only of the minor political crime of exciting 
sedition, with a comparatively light sentence of 
imprisonment, adding to that an order for the 
destruction of the book. This judgment how- | 
ever, of the 8th March, the Court of Appeal at 
Manheim rescinded as over-lenient, and ordered a 
new trial on the charge of inciting to high treason. | 
The result of this remains at present to be scen.* 
The work thus brought before the attention of. 
the public, will soon doubtless be translated in| 
France. (In England it has just been produced 
to us from the press of Mr. Bohn.) Meantime 
we shall endeavour to give an analysis of it here. | 
This will not be difficult, for M. Gervinus has not 
only indicated, as we have seen, the moral aim of 
his book; he has also given a bold sketch, with | 
are precision, of its philosophical plan. 
ing to him every limited period of history presents | 
a character of unity, determined by anterior in- 
fluences and easily laid hold of. Considered in| 
longer periods, history presents, on the contrary, 
two opposing forces, whose alternate and balanced 
success throw the mind into doubt, and seem irre-_ 
concilable with the idea of progress. But if we. 
take in a vaster cycle, if we watch, through a 
succession of several ages, the march of mind over 
the rise and fall of events, we recognise the ever 
upward tendency towards a higher end. It 
becomes impossible to deny the constant extension 
and the more and more enlarged realization of an | 
all-ruling idea; the law of progress reveals itself’ 
with admirable clearness. 
Starting from this general basis, laying down | 
first of all these premises, M. Gervinus unrolls | 


Accord- | 


before our eyes a picture of modern history, | 





* He is now, as we have mentioned, at liberty ; the Go- 
vernment haying abandoned the prosecution, 


difficult. 


whence he deduces theories on the future of 


Furope and the form it must take, which arp 
certainly discussible, but are also interesting 
ingenious and often profound. In trying to trace 
down through the past that law of social develop. 
ment, the study of which one of our cotemporary 
philosophers has called socialogy, M. Gervinys 
shows that, from the fall of the Byzantine empire, 
the history of the Christian states of Europe forms 
a complete whole, a sort of unity similar to that 
formed, in pagan antiquity, by the history of the 
group of Greek peninsular States, and in which 
may be observed a somewhat analogous order and 
progression. In modern Europe, as in ancient 
Greece, society seems generally to pass from the 
absolute monarchic to the aristocratic state, and 
thence sometimes to sheer democracy, sometimes 
to a mixed and tempered state, in which the three 
monarchic, aristocratic and democratic states co. 
operate in the institution of the laws. In modern, 


as in ancient history, out of the wars and tumults 


of political revolutions, progress marches onwards 
by the extension of liberty from one to many, and 
then to all. 

M. Gervinus shows, with much sagacity, why, 
in these different phases of social metamorphoses, 
this passage from absolute monarchy to oligarchy 
is effected without much obstacle; whilst, on the 


contrary, that from aristocratic to democratic 


government, sometimes helped, sometimes hin- 
dered by the royal power, is so long and so 
The immense wealth and _ territories 
possessed by a small number of families facilitate 


formidable leagues among them, fatal to the power 
of a single individual; whereas, in democratic 
movements, the extreme division of wealth, the 
Inequality of intellectual culture, and the frequent 
opposition of interests, present almost  insur- 


mountable obstacles to the co-operation of sufficient 
will and power, among the multitude, to attack 
successfully an aristocracy with fortresses and 


-arms, experienced in combat, defended by nu- 


merous vassals or allies, and aided, in case of 


‘/need, by the forcign nobility. So, in the middle 


ages, as in ancient Greece, the democracy did not 


‘triumph till the aristocracy had degencrated, 
abused its power, and become enervated by idlenes 
and pleasures. Almost everywhere too, the people 
‘still felt the need of a leader, a potent and skilful 


master, a tyrant who should aid them, indeed, to 
overthrow the aristocracy, but to plant himself 
afterwards in the vacant place, and perpetuate 
the supreme power in his own family. This 


wrestling of powers and classes occupies a period 


of two ages in Greece. In modern Europe, wher 
it has assumed colossal proportions, it has con- 
tinued for four centuries, and does not yet seem™ 
drawing to a close. ; 
M. Gervinus explains this state of indefinitely 
prolonged struggling by going back to its source. 
He attributes it to the innate antagonism of 
Roman and Germanic nations, whose two opposiDg 
geniuses strive for the dominion of the m 


world, without the one having yet been able either 


to conquer or absorb the other. He sums ™ 
with clearness, the essential characters of 
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two geniuses; the one of which, without consi- | of the Papacy and the Spanish monarchy against 
dering nationalities, perpetually aspires to form the Germanic States. She has turned alternately 
vast states, and to attain universal sovereignty, by towards the one and the other side, as if the 
the concentration of civil and religious authority, double Germanic and Gallo-Roman element of 
and by administrative centralization; whilst the which she is constituted rendered it impossible 
other, on the contrary, protests against all cen- for her to abandon herself entirely to cither current 
tralization, secks to confederate the states, to of ideas. Now, the growing power of Europe 
establish universal independence, separation and alarms the kings of France, and they league with 
extreme division of powers; which has lately been the Protestant States against it; again, they dread 
denominated particularism in Germany. their dangerous neighbour, England, and return 
At the beginning of the middle ages, the’ to the alliance of the Catholic princes. When 
‘oman Empire was the sole and brilliant exam-, Charles V. beats the French in Italy, the Valois 
ple, to the new generations, of a constituted | unite with the Landgraves, Philip and Maurice, 
State. Its re-establishment was the aim of the against Spain; in 1569, they combine with Spain 
first invaders of Italy; and since Charlemagne, | against England, and, three years afterwards, 
who realized it, down to our times, this idea has they return to the English alliance against Spain. 
continued its influence from age toage. After) Henry 1V., who, belonging to both creeds, 
the taking of Constantinople, and the definitive seemed to personify the indecision of the French 
establishment of the Turks in Europe, the Papacy, | in religious matters, managed to keep up con- 
feeling the necessity of binding closer the links | nection simultaneously with the Catholic and 
of Christian unity, and giving it a centre, tried to, Protestant powers. Under Richelieu, the pre- 
found a spiritual sovereignty at Rome. The ceding alternations recommenced. Whilst the 
rivalry of the popes and the emperors, the impos- | skilful minister allied with England against Spain, 
sibility of their agreeing and co-operating long | and aided the separation of Portugal, he concerted 
towards a common aim, neutralized forces which, ! with the Roman court plans of attack against 
united, would have been invincible. But the! England, and then entered into alliance with 
most constant obstacle to the formation of a uni-| Sweden against Spain and Austria. Following 
versal empire, in church or state, was the genius | out this policy, Louis XIV. sometimes took the 
of the Germanic races, which energetically re-| side of the insurrectionary Protestants, sometimes 
sisted the absorption of nationalities, the papal | that of the Stuarts. Hereupon M. Gervinus re- 
or monarchic absolutism; and which at length | marks that every time that France has taken the 
concentrated and personified, so to speak, in a man | side of the Protestants, and joined with England, 
of extraordinary audacity and vigor, violently} whether in the time of Henry IV. or that of 
broke off from the genius of the Roman races and | Louis Philippe, she has been favourable to the 
turned against it. cause of liberty; and he adds judicious though 
The story of the death struggle which, at the | perhaps over severe reflections, on the moral 
voice of Luther, began between Protestantism and | effects of this so variable policy of the French 
Catholicism, is one of the most remarkable pas-| kings. During these alternations, he says, the 
sacs of M. Gervinus’ book. The author depicts | religious and political character of the nation and 
excellently the easy and rapid establishment of'| of its government has fuiled to attain solidity or 
Protestantism among the peoples of German race. | stability; the history of modern France presents 
He explains how the threatened Papacy managed, | the strangest duality of principles in its govern- 
with the aid of the Spanish monarchy, to keep it} ment, its classes, its parties, and its literature. 
out of the countries of Roran origin. Absolutism exhibits democratic fantasies, and 
After having led us through the different phases | democracy inclines towards despotism—literature 
of the Reformation—which was first monarchic | oscillates between Pagan philosophy and Catholic 
in Germany and England, under the influence of | faith. Poets chaunt republican virtues with ser- 
Tuthey and Cranmer, which became aristocratic | vile tongues—parliaments wheel round suddenly 
in the countries under Calvin’s influence, and | from cringing obedience to fitful rebellion. The 
finally took a democratic form under the sway of | Sorbonne one day teaches the “ right divine,” and 
American Puritanism, but, from the first, con-|the next, the sovereignty of the people. The 
tained all the germs of absolute rationalism—M. Jesuits insinuate into the guidance of civil and of 
Giervinus traces, with a firm and brilliant pen, | religious affairs maxims quite contradictory ; and 
the part which he assigns to France in this great ‘in all directions, changeful and unsteady spirits 
movement of modern history. We turn to this! are seen dragged or driven by opposite routes, 
portion of the Jntroduction ‘to the Tlistory of the | towards the most extreme ideas. 
Nineteenth Century with all the more interest, | France, continues the author, which has 
that the author draws, from his reflections on the | thus failed to decide absolutely for either of the 
past, prognosties of the future; and forms con- | religions creeds, has shown herself hitherto equally 
clusions, from the part which France has taken | incapable of adopting, with abiding tenacity, 
hitherto in the Germanic Protestant struggle | any political constitution. Yielding alternately to 
against Roman Catholicism, with regard to the | the influence of Montesquieu, who considers repre- 
part which he thinks her called on to take in the | sentative assemblies and the English constitu- 
revolutions which agitate Europe. France, he | tion as the perfection of government; and to the 
says, has constantly held a mixed position during influence of Rousseau, who, under the inspiration 
the great struggle of the South against the North, of the Calvinism of Geneva, wees a 
C 
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sovereignty of the people, whence the American 
constitution is logically derived; the French na- 
tion hesitates between these diverse principles, 
and, in its revolution, passes, with incredibly rapid 
whirl, from absolute monarchy, to a modulated 
royalty, then to the republic, then toan oligarchy, 
and back again to absolutism and constitution: al 
royalty; and all this without ever showing, 
throughout such a series of revolutions, any in- 


stinctive predilection for any one particular form , 


of government, even without any of the mo- 


mentary constitutions being ever upplicd in its 
full extent. 
Thus, says M. Gervinus, in the first cons stitu- 


tion atte mpte din 1791, the fundamental princi- 
ple of a mixed monare hy was disregarded as soon 
as laid down. Hardly ‘had the third estate ac- 

quired political rig thts, when it abused and ex- 
ceeded them; from having been nothing, it wanted 
to be everything. In place of sparing the rights 
of the crown, as in England, and claiming only 


equal rights with the other orders, it almost an- | 
‘coming from the higher regions, 
charters, was destroyed. 


nihilated the royal prerogative, and destroyed, at 
a blow, all distinctions, all heredit: wy privileges. 
ut, whilst acting in so democratic a fashion to- 
wards all which was above it, it assumed a quite 
aristocratic bearing to all beneath it, and erceted 
privileges for itself. 


GERVINUS, AND HIS INTRODUCTION TO 





By his violence towards crowned heads, by th, 
overthrow of ancient dynasties and the artificial 
establishment of new kingdoms, without con- 
sideration of the compatibility of races and na- 
Hionaliti s, Napoleon shook all the foundations of 
the old social order. The traditional submission 
of the people to the royal houses was destroyed. 
The glory which girt the brows of kings vanished, 
Seeing so many princes deposed, driven about 
and disgraced, it became clear to every one that 
they were only men after all. Finally, the War 
of independence, excited by the mad pride of 
Bonaparte, and_his all-crushing spirit of domina- 
tion, strongly roused general opinion, wakened the 
political conscience of the peoples, and opened be- 
fore Europe a new era. The grand rising which 


took place in the name of national independence 


and liberty, the fallacious promises of the princes 
hetore the battle, in order to engage all classes 
of socicty, their ingratitude and treachery after 
the victory, were a painful but instructive expe- 
rience for the democracy. Confidence in reforms 
and in grants of 
The influence of F rance, 


which had spread through Europe a strange mix- 


— 


Thus, the third estate seemed to aim at estab- | 
lishing its own sovereignty. Yet, consistently | 
with this inconsistency, which M. Gervinus so | 


sharply lays to our charge, it laid down in the 
preamble of the constitution of 1791, the princi- 
ple of participation by all the citizens in the ex- 
pression, of national will, otherwise called the 
sovereignty of the people. Thus it raised irom be- 
low a rival force, at the same time that it threw 
down from above all its support, by driving the 
the king to ‘fly, and thie 


nobility to em: erate, 
cler rey to refuse ‘the oath ol f adhe sion. The COln- 
stitutional state, which everywhere necds time 


and the co-operation of all classes, in order to its 
development, soon destroyed its: j 
dictions and anomalies. Then the fourth order, 
as M. Gervinus goes on to say, that is, the masses 
which had remained passively without the pale 
of political rights, in its turn, effected its revolu- 
tion ; 
suffrage, established absolute politic: al equality, 
the unlimited sovereignty of the people. ‘The re- 
public was constituted on the basis of American 
de ‘mocracy. But still ; again, instead of logically 
deducing from this principle all its sequences, the 
French reje ected federal organization. The 
public rivalled absolutism in the excessiveness of 
its centralization, not only of government, but of 1 


re- 


administration also, and = so prepared the way 
for despotism again. Bonaparte, who, like 
Charlemagne and Charles V., aspircd, with the 
aid of the papacy, to WuIVe rsal monarchy, and 
wished to found a military state with a new 
feudal nobility, exhibited no less inconsistency 
than the republic ; lutroducing inte huis code 
essentially democratic arrangements, and spread- 


ing over Europe, by his conquests, the spirit of 
equality of the French revolution. 


and in its constitution, along with universal | 
aristocratic traditions and prejudices of Europe ; 


of absolutist and of revolutionary notions, 
cnsibly diminished. A new influence came into 
operation, one more in accordance with the pecu- 
liar character of Germanic civilization, name ly; 
that of the American democracy. 
The development of this idea, and the study of 


this great moral and political crisis occupy a con- 
siderable place in the introduction of M. Gervinus, 


and deserve our full attention. 


It by its contra- | 


submission, as the English Constitution does, but 





In his eyes, the 
American constitution is the most complete ex- 
pression of the modern democratic idea; which, 
according to the formula he has given us of pro- 
eress, is nothing less than the universal extension 
of that liberty, which, in monarchies and aristo- 
cracics, is the privilege of a single man or class. 
lie exhibits historically, and by reason, the supe- 
riority of this constitution. He shows it to us in 
its germ, in the first establishinents of the Ger- 
manie race, which carried the republican spirit of 
German, English, Dutch, and Swedish puritanism 
into the new world, where none of the constitu- 
tive clements of ancient society could rise to resist 
it. Leaving behind them all the hierarchic and 


rejecting, after the war of independence, the royal 
and parliamentary sovereignty of Great Britain; 
the puritan emigrants raised in the United States 
an entirely new social edifice, on the basis of an 
absolute rationalism, on the prine iple of a natur al 
right, equally belonging to all, anterior and supe- 
rior to all the historic and particular rights — 
regulate European societies. They expressed, 1 

the Declaration of Lights, the fundame anes in 


ciple of all democracy, the sovereignty the 
people. 
The greatness of the American Constitution, 


exclaims M. Gervinus, with an enthusiasm which 
contrasts with the usual restrainedness of is 
style, lies, not in the ability with which it brings 
comple x and pre-existent Clements into order and 
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in the bold logicality with which it applies a 
single fundamental principle. 
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‘surpassed in political progress. tussia, where 


It did not require | Oriental de spotism and the Sclavonic idea of uni- 


to bring into equilibriur n dive rse influences and | versal domination are in full vigour, and which be- 
pretensions, and acquired rights; it did not seek | lieves itself appointed to the mission of renovating 


to reconcile ancient customs and new tendencies, 
It has realized Rousseau’s doctrines, under the 
inspiration of Calvin. All is rational and pro- 
gressive in this new state, 
calls, par excellence, the state of the future. 
it assumes a char: acter of simplicity, and good | 
sense; all in it is animated witha spirit of assimi- 
Jation and generalization, which makes it a perfect 
model for all peoples. The marvellous and rapid 
development of a vast state, free, happy, and pros- 
perous, without king, without nobility, without 
clerical hierarchy, has struck old Europe with 
admiration. Astonishment and desire have been 
excited, by seeing universal suffrage exercised, 
without disorder, over an immense 
territory; the most modifiable political constitu- 
tion produce the greatest stability of conscientious 
adherence ; 
religious habits ; the absence of a permanent army 
fortify military spirit; and the conglomeration of 
a population, arriving, as it may happen, from all 
parts of the world, engender a patriotism which 
strikes vigorous roots in the love of liberty. The 
Declaration of Lights has become, tor the whole 
world, the Eyangile of the democrac xy. 

The current of civilization, which had hitherto 
flowed from cast to west, with the Germanic races, 
stops at the United States. The democratic Pro- 
testant idea has there found its extreme term and 
its fulfilment. It there throws aside all the na- 
tionalities it had preserved in Europe, loses the 
character of sect and limitation, end becomes uni- 
versal. The current changes its course. As, in 
past times, Oriental despotism was the initiator 
and model of the European absolute monarchies ; 
sv, in the future, the Western republic shall be 
the initiator of the European democracy. The 
influence of the West on the East, of America on 
kurope, has begun to be felt; it becomes daily | 
more manitest. 

Notwithstanding his partiality against Trance, 
M. Gervinus is obliged to confess that it is by the 
agency of ‘the greatest of Roman Catholic na- 
tions” that this change is being wrought. France, 
prepared for it by her tree- thinkers, by the Contrat 
Social, by the sympathizing co-operation she lent 
to the establishment of American democracy, 1s 


’ 


which M. Gervinus | republican idea. 


All in | 


extent of 


unlimited liberty of worship increase | 


the youth of enervated Europe by the irruption 
of its barbarous masses, is the declared enemy, the 
irreconcilable adversary of liberty and of the 
So it aon be in spite of Eng- 
land and Russia that the American influence can 
triumph in Europe. 

M. Gervinus has no doubt of its doing so. In 
his eyes, the democratic movement has all the 
character of a providential progress, which no 
power, however redoubtable, can henceforth stop. 
This movement is instinctive, universal, and every- 
where identical. The democracy grows, extends 
in all ways, with almost geometrical progression ; 
sometimes revolutionarily, by violence and brute 
force ; somctimes naturally and insensibly, by a 
fortunate contagion of ideas, which unites the 
peoples without treaties of alliance, and makes 
them converge towards a common end, The 
democracy has as its ally, time, and as its instru- 
ments, innumerable multitudes. It alone has the 
power of inspiring energetic revolutions and pas- 
sionate devotedness. None of the advantages its 
cnemics may gain over it are durable, because 
their suecesses depend on ephemeral circumstances 
and on mortal men; whereas democracy, even 
after reverses, does not wholly lose the ground it 
had gained; and out of the midst of the troubles 
and darkness which still at present envelop it, it 
is coming to a more and more distinct conscious- 
ness of itself and of its aim. 

This aim is the definitive emancipation of the 
class which M. Gervinus has called the fourth 
wider; itis the solacing of all who sulfer, the de- 
liverance of all who are oppre ssed. 

In examining the question “whether it is to 
| Cie rinany orto France that the task of efficaciously 
aiding tiuis universal emancipation is reserved, 








‘our author does net come to a very explicit con- 
clusion; but he does not fail to let us guess his 
opinion. Being himself German and Protestant 
hat heart, seeing nothing beyond the American 
Constitution, which he considers the most pertect 
fourm of modern democracy, he does not doubt 
that it must ere long, be adopted by the group of 
uropean states which he has compared to Ancient 
Greece, and which M. Auguste Comte has called 
the Western Republic 





the tirst to drink in the democratic idea, and 
soon, by her power of expansion, spreads it near | 
and fir. 

ln tracing an excellent picture of Europe, at | 
the moment when the American idea appears first | 
on the stage there, the author gives, with his | 
usual sagacity, an e xp ‘lanation of the sympathies | 
and the antipathies it met with there. England, | 
Which had slowly and by a natural historic: al de -\5 
velopment arrived at the formation of a political | 
constitution, absurd in theory but excellent in | 
practice, and inapplicable to any other nation, 
could not but look with uneasiness and distrust on 
the in lism among the 


I 


vasion of democratic ration: 


iy} } le 8, w! ou shi h "a hitherto go DIF 


| that the most recent 


As soon as this hypothesis is admitted, and it 
is indecd based on strong presumptions, it becomes 
easy to demonstrate that Germany is better pre- 
pared than France for such a trai nsformation. Her 
simple manners, protestant education, natural 
leaning to federalism, and her assimilative genius, 
make “her dispose d for this change > w shere us 
France, now, as formerly, seems given up to a 
spirit of contradiction, which may make it doubt- 
‘ful whether she could enter upon the paths of 
democratic progress with sufficient resolution and 


| perseverance to become the leader. 


It must too be admitted, sadly and shamefully, 
evens, the most promincut 
f.ets of our pres it history, are not ealenlated 
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greatly to modify the severity of the judgments 
which a foreigner may pass uponus. The French 
appear to M. Gervinus more than ever incapable of 
fixing steadily upon anything. 


‘“‘ With too little patience to found a constitu- | 


tional monarchy, they have displayed, in these 
latter days,” he says, ‘a very mediocre compre- 
hension of what re publican institutions really are. 
Always carried away by extreme ide: "as, their im- 


moderate fondness for equality, and their tendency | 
centralizing Roman Catholicism, which he points 
out at the commencement of his work, he has 


to licence, imperils liberty at every moment 
among them. And they see no refuge from 
the dange rs of this licence, except a sort of Roman 
dictatorship, which, in the end, proves to be in- 
compatible with the actual state of the public | 
mind. They have at once both a need and a} 
hatred of authority. 
progress, they fancy that they will realize it by 
means of Communism ; that is, by the social state 
of the Egyptian and the Russian peoples. Their 
political dogma is ‘everything for the people,’ 

and their actual practice, ‘ “nothing for the people.’ 

French statesmen are not even agreed upon the 
essential point as to whether Europe is young and 
needs new institutions, according to M. de La- 


martine; or whether she is old and worn out, as, 


the school of M. Guizot maintains.” 

It is plain that, to do justice to the work of M. 
Gervinus, we have had to silence everything like 
national self-esteem. We willingly admit that, 
in giving this analysis of the “ Introduction to the 
History of the Nineteenth Century,” we have had 
toomit, or touch superficially, many excellent and 
most ingenious historical and philosophical ideas, 
considerations, and developments; and that we 
have but imperfectly fulfilled our task. Still we 
have attempted it conscientiously, as far as our 
narrow limits would allow. 

sefore concluding, however, we would protest 


against the exclusiveness of the author's point of 


view, and the consequent exaggeratedness of his 
conclusions. Without at all denying the strong 
influence of German Protestantism upon the deve- 
Jopments of society, granting even that the Pro- 
testant education of the peoples has been every- 
where favourable to liberty, and seems the best 
preparation for democratic institutions; we yet 


— 


A FRENCILMA 


Ir Englishmen, on their continental rambles, are 
often too apt to ridicule the foreigner, and pro- 
nounce a sweeping condemnation upon whatever 
differs from their home ideas and preconceived 
notions, it must be admitted, upon the other hand, 
that no people are readier to join in any laugh 
that can be fairly raised, at their own foibles and 
peculiarities. Ina French theatre, for instance, 
nt the performance of one of those pleces in which 
British stiffness, pronunciation, and peculiarities 


~ 
are paraded und exaggerated. none are scen more 


Aspiring after unheard-of | 


think that M. Gervinus does not enough consider 
all the other clements which compose modern 
civilization, and impress on it so complex a cha- 
racter and movement. 

Thus, he has made a serious omission in passing 
by silently the economic and scientific state of 
European ‘society, which, in our idea, determines 
_and‘overrules the political revolutions. By seek- 
‘ing to deduce everything from that opposition 
between federative German Protestantism and 


bound the cause of liberty too exclusiy ely to the 
‘cause of Protestantism. He neglects to bring 
before us notable exceptions to the rule which he 
‘has laid down in too absolute a manner. He does 
not speak to us of the Protestant absolutism which 
reigns in Prussia, of the Anglican oppression which 
weighs upon Ireland. He is silent upon that 
hateful slavery which is maintained and justitied 
| with revolting cynicism by the Puritanism of the 
United States. He forgets, also, that Catholicism 
has shown itself to be comp: atible with the estab- 
lishment of the Italian Republics, and with the 
most extreme democracy in the Swiss Cantons; 
that it has never succeeded in centralizing Italy; 
that it has not hindered Poland from being dis- 
membered; and that finally, the only Constitu- 


tional Governments on the Continent, which the 


absolutist reaction has not crushed, are Catholic 
States. 

_ These observations, however, do not go so far as 
to pretend that the principal conclusion of the 
book of M. Gervinus is false. On the contrary, 
the events which are being accomplished under 
our eyes, obtrude themselves daily upon us to con- 
firm its truth. We only regret that it has been 
left incomplete, and that a mind so capable of 
embracing the entirety of circumstances, should 
have gone no farther than put forth a commence- 
ment of ideas; very important, doubtless, in 
modern history, but to which it is not correct to 
trace entirely the action and reaction of the mul- 
tiple forces which, by their co-operation or by 
their antagonism, work out, now-a-days, the im- 


emense task of European civilization. 


N IN LONDON. 


heartily to enjoy the joke than members of the 
nation thus caricatured. Abroad, owing to a cer- 
tain rigidity of manner, which contrasts with con- 
tinental sup »ple ness, OW ing also to ataciturnity that 
usually springs from dislike to speaking a language 
with which they are imperfectly familiar, English- 
men are often set down as shy, haughty, and 
susceptible. Shy and haughty they may sometimes 
be, but ; susceptibility cannot fairly be laid to their 
charge. It must be admitted that abroad they 

re not very often put to the test in this respeet, 


h; 
Jy 





and that their well-filled purses, and the good 
taste and feeling of the people the ‘y ramble 


amongst, prevent their being taken as marks for | 
ridicule, even by those whom their eccentricities 


most strike. The days are fortun: itely past when 
forcign visitors to England could not be sure of 
the like consideration and immunity. The preju- 
diced dislike which long wars foste ‘red in English 
breasts, especially tow ards our nearest neighbours 
and most trequent visitors, 
pletely disappeared, and even the lowest classes 
of the people are no longer prone to manifest it. 


Steam, on land and water, by facilitating inter- | 


course, has done much to efface old grudges, and to 


familiarize us with things that we formerly ridi- | 


culed, or were disgusted et. A man may now walk | 
about London with a patriarchal beard, or smoking 
a fantastical pipe, or attired in an outlandish cos- 
tume, without having a mob after him, or being 
offensively stared at. The difference is so great. 


| 


in the degree of tolerance and civility show! n a 


foreigners in England now and some twenty or 

thirty years ago, that Frenchmen may frequently 

be heard to remark and congratulate Gmniires! 
upon it. 

Notwithstanding this change for the better, it | 
is an undeniable fact, that very few Frenc hmen | 
find themselves comfortable in London. Three | 
things combine to destroy their happiness, and | 
these three things may be summed up in as many 
words—climate, “charges, conversation. A French- | 
man, it must be observed, comes to England with | 
a thorough conviction that the sun scarcely ever 
shines there, and thet everything is enormously | 
dear. He also, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, knows not a word of the language; for, 
in respect of modern languages, French education 
is very deficient. He feels comple tely out of his 
element; he misses his cheerful coffee house, his 
amusing theatre, his light wine at alow price; he 
vrumbles over the solidity of beefsteaks, and the 
heaviness of porter, and he becomes convinced, to 
his infinite chagrin, that French is not, as he long 
had fondly suspected, a language universally 
understood in all civilized countries. Placing him 
in the very best position, allowing that he has 
good introductions and finds hospit: able enter- 
tainers, he still rarely attains a condition that can 
be properly called enjoyment; he may find 
London very tolerable, and pe rhaps admit to him- 
self that in time he could get to like it, but, 
hefore that time comes he is back again to la belle 
france, and feels, with his feet upon the asphalte 
of the Paris boulevards, like a chrysalis that has 
suddenly burst into a buttertly. 

M. Jules Lecomte, is a French journalist who 
has just given to the world his impressions of a 
June spent in London. His book might be called, 
“The little Miseries of London Life.” 
tainly had some mishaps;—he arrived in wet 


“ ather, for instance, and that seems one of his | 


but, upon the other | 
| viser’s friendly desire to give him an appearance 


ot respec ti ability. 


hief grounds of complaint ; 
h. and, he seems to have fund admission into the 
Society of persons distinguished both for high 


ee ition and intellectual ace complishme nts, and to | 


had many compensations tor rainy dav rand 
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‘affect him, and moreover he 


the French, has com-. 


‘is to put his ribbon in his pocket 
‘thus advised, 


easy till it is put out of sight. 


He cer- | 
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But the skyey influences strongly 
is indignant at the 
expense of residence in London. He begins by 
informing us that England at two hours’ steam 
from France, is as fur removed from it as China, 
owing to the difference in the national character— 
a difference which he also traces in everything he 
sees, hears, tastes, and touches. He dee lares him- 
self transformed; he neither feels nor thinks as 
he does in France, and he devotes a chapter to 
analyzing and detining his sensations. Then, by 
an abrupt transition, for he is amusingly de sul- 
tory, he passes on to the subject of decorations, 
orders of knighthood and so forth. 

“One of the first things which a decorated 
foreigner is advised to do upon reaching London, 
The person 
asks why. The reply, 
rather disdainfully spoken, is: ‘Those things are 
not worn here; it is not the custom.’ This 
answer not striking you as clear or conclusive, 
you repeat your question, until at last your advi- 
ser informs you, that it is because there are no 
decorations in England. It is the old story of the 
fox and the grapes. The grapes were too green, 
our ribbons are too red.”’ 

M. Lecomte thereupon proceeds to argue that 
the English, having no order of knighthood, such 
as all continental countries possess, to bestow 
upon their pocts, artists, men of science, &c., are 
envious of the rosette or end of ribbon displayed 
at the foreigner’s button hole, and do not rest 
The order of the 
and the Bath, of the Thistle and St. 


muddy strects. 


naturally 


Garter 


Patrick, are exclusively reserved, he says, for the 


aristocracy of name and rank, and denied to that 
of merit and genius. And he tells us how M. 
Guizot, the son of a trader, received from Spain 
the order of the Golden Fleece, the most illus- 
trious and aristocratic in the world. The example 
is particularly unhappy, since nobody has for- 
gotten the disreputi ible transactions for which 
Louis Philippe’s minister (amiable in his private 
character, but, as a statesman, most unscrupulous), 
was thus honoured by her Spanish Majesty. And 
not a few examples might be cited of men who 
have risen from lower rank than M. Guizot, to 
more honourably-won reputation, and who now 
wear upon their breasts the mbbon of the Bath. 
The Garter, as M. Lecomte is not perhaps aware, 
has peculiar limitations, but even that (with duc 
deference to his opinion of the Golden Fleece ) 
most illustrious order in Europe was offered, we 
may re mind him, to Robert Peel, the cotton- 
spinner’s son. M. Lecomte has indeed a most 
mistaken idea of the value set in England upon 
foreign decorations, especially when those have 
been prostituted as the Legion of Honour has 
been. He evidently is ignorant that every con- 
tinental swindler who makes a descent upon 
London, displays a ruinbow of ribbons in his 


button hole, and he mistakes for envy his ad- 


moans 
sun 


“Lh “ been twelve days in London,”’ 


poor M. Lecomte, ‘ and i have seen the 
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twice. Confident in flowery and sunny June, I 
had filled my trunk with imprudences. In my 
insanity, I had even deprived myself of the society 
of my umbrella, and had left France in a white 
hat, in consequence of which I wore my black 
opera Gibus during my whole stay in England. 
And when I reflect that I had already been in the 
country and yet committed all these unpardonable 
mistakes ! 
to myself. Pshaw! what does June signify in 
England? So I had to dress myself from head to 
foot as one does in November, or even in De- 
cember. At her Majesty’s Theatre, one night 
that I went to hear ‘“ Fidelio,”? enormous coal fires 
burned in the grate, and the red-coated soldiers 
were warming themselves. A tacit confession, on 
the part of the English, of the horrors of their 
climate. It is noon at this moment, and here am 
I, writing and shivering in my room, with the 


wind howling amongst the trees in the square and | 


the rain pattcring against the windows. I have 
got a fire, and yesterday I bought a pair of boots, 
whose soles, of gutta percha, seem built upon 
piles.”’ 

After giving us an inventory of his lodgings in 
Wimpole Street, and abusing English furniture 


in gencral, which he designates as uncomfortable, | 


hard and angular—the mattresses being, to the 
best of his belief, stuffed with ship-biscuits, so 
that he daily gets up more fatigued than when he 
lay down—he devotes a chapter to a little gentle 
satire of English manners and prejudices. We 
will make a short extract, to show how a French- 
man, of at least average intelligence, and who in 
his own country has a certain reputation for wit 
and talent, may mingle, either through ignorance 
of the language, or as a result of hasty and super- 
ficial observation, the grossest absurdities with 
some acute remarks. Etiquette, he begins by in- 
forming us, is a word which the stiff and formal 
English found so charming, that they adopted it 
into their language and now use it on every 
occasion, in and out of season. He then enu- 
merates a host of things which are not etiquette. 
‘* It is not etiquette to blow one’s nose, to spit, 
to sneeze. What is one to do? Is it etiquette to 
have a cold? It is not etiquette to talk loud, 
even in Parliament; to walk in the middle of the 


. . * | 
street ; to run to get out of the way of a carriage. | 


You must let yourself be run over. It is not 
ctiquette to close a letter with a wafer, for then 
people say that you send them your spittle; or to 
write without an envelope. Neither is it etiquette 


to go to the opera with the smallest flower or 
stripe upon your waistcoat and cravat; or to at 


soup twice; or bow first to a lady; or to ride in 


an omnibus; or to go to an evening party before. 


ten or eleven o'clock, or to a ball before midnight ; 
or to drink beer at dinner without immediately 
returning the glass to the servant. ; 
quette not to shave every day (the majority of 
Frenchmen, it must be remembered, never wesh 
their face but when they shave, and shave, if at 
all, but every second day), or to be hungry, or to 
offer to drink to a person of high rank, or to be 
surprised when the ladies leave the table at the 
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But the month of June? thought 1 | 


It is not eti-! 





dessert. To wear black in the morning or coloured 
‘clothes in the evening, is not etiquette. To address 
a lady without adding her christian name, ty 
speak to a person to whom you have not been ip- 
troduced, to knock gently at a door, to have g 
splash of mud on your boots, no matter how bad 
\the weather; to have copper (penny) in your 
| pocket, to wear your hair cut short or a grey hat, 
‘a silk handkerchief, a decoration, a great beard, 
‘or even a little one—all that is quite contrary ty 
etiquette.” ° 

After such a farrago of mistakes and exag. 
'gerations, one is hardly prepared for the sensible 
‘remarks that follow on the subject of English 
money-worship. It is quite useless for us to 
cheat ourselves with words; evade the matter as 
/we may, we must confess, if we would be candid, 
that we are adorers of the golden calf. “Ip 
France,” says M. Lecomte, “ wit, talent, genius 
‘are worshipped; in Italy and Spain, pleasure; 





‘elsewhere, ambition, glory; but, in England, gold 
is the god bowed down to. As, in the main, the 
middle classes envy and admire the aristocracy of 
lords, the merchants spend considerable sums to 
assimilate themselves, by ostentation, with that 
' privileged class, still powerful and full of prestige, 
| notwithstanding the revolutions of neighbouring 
states. It is related that Lucien Buonaparte 
settled in England with the full intention of living 
there economically. But he soon found that this 
was not respectable, and he was compelled to ruin 
himself in order not to cast discredit on the me- 
mory of the emperor. The Emperor of Russia, 
displeased at seeing his subjects encumber their 
property to defray the heavy expenses of their 
visits to London, resolved to deal a vigorous blow 
to the prejudice which holds extravagance indis- 
pensable to respectability. The Czar went in a 
hackney-coach to visit the monuments of London. 
_Shoking! The sensation caused was great, but 
the lesson was ill understood. <AJl the Czar gained 
was to be often rather cavalierly received by the 
‘guardians of the public buildings. It is the 
‘desire to appear that causes the many anomalies 
by which the stranger in London is surely struck. 
To appear what? Rich, above the rank one occu- 
‘pies... . an instinctive and continual homage 
to that God of all—Go.p.” 

| Fluent on this theme, M. Lecomte pursues it 
| for some time, and winds it up with an anecdote 
which, if not true, is, at least, den trovato. Dining 
‘out one day in London, there were at table a 
young girl, pretty, high-born, but poor, and an 
old nobleman who, in his latter days had resolved 
to marry. The object of the dinner was to bring 
together the ill-assorted pair. They were placed 
next to each other, and the young lady’s relatives 
had strongly impressed upon her the necessity of 
her doing the amiable with the opulent personage 
she was expected to captivate. The task seemed 
little to the poor ercature’s taste, and she evidently 
put small heart in the matter. The soup was on 
the table; her mother made a sign, as much as to 
say: ‘Begin the attack!’ The daughter said 
the first thing that came into her head. “ The 
soup is very hot, my lord,” she observed. 
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«“ What ?” said the old man. 

The young lady repeated her innocent observa- 
tion; but her interlocutor was very deat and called 
to his servant for his ear- trumpet. This had got 
mislaid in the bustle of arrival from the country. 
When, at last, it was found, dessert was on table. 

* What did you say, Miss A >’ enquired 
the old nobleman, turning his ivory ear towards 
the rosy countenance of his ch: arming neighbour. 

“JT said, my lord, that the soup is very hot!” 
replied the poor bewildered girl. 

“ Yesterday,” concludes M. Lecomte, ‘‘I was 
assured that the deaf peer finds the young person 
charming, and that he is about to marry her. 
She is in tears; but her family has great need of 
this alliance to recover its respectability.” 

M. Lecomte did not come to England to insti- 
tute comparisons with his own country, but to 
make observations. Otherwise we might wonder 
at his being struck by a mis-match of this kind, 
since, in Franee, it is well known, marriages of 
convenance, or suitability (the term applying to 
considerations of fortune and in no degree to those 
of character, age and affection), are the rule, and 
Jove-matches the exception. We must be in- 
dulgent, however, for a shade of acrimony in the 
retlections and criticisms of an unh wppy French- 
man in London, confined to his lodgings by cold 
and wet in the jocund month of June, compelled 
to light a fire, and wear gutta percha, and bruise 
himself amongst “‘ angular furniture.’’ Ile can- 





not get over the weather. ‘‘In Londen,” he 


says, ‘‘ people are so surprised at, and proud of 
a sunny day, that, when it oceurs, all your ac- 
quaintances accost you with the remark: ‘ Very | 
fine weather, Sir!’’’ He admires the 1 
of the English during the much more frequent 
and less agreeable phases of their climate, aud cs- 
pecially the perseverance with which they pursue 
pleasure under the most unfavourable circum- 
stances. And he gives as an instance, a concert, 
ina public garden, where Jullien officiated. The 
tickets had been taken beforehand; the day was 
soaking wet, but, sheltered under two or three 
thousand umbrellas, the audience stood out the 
pelting for the sake of the mclody. ‘The mention | 
of this concert brings on a chapter devoted to 
Jullien, the musician, whom M. Lecomte couples 
with Soyer, the cook, as two clever French char- 
latans, who have skilfully turned English gulh- 
bility to account. As regards the cook, we are 
much inclined to agree with M. Lecomte, for his 
reputauion, made solely by adroit quackery and 
newspaper puffery, was blown down as cuickly 

as it was blown up. But Jullien, although his 

compositions are far from being ef an elevated 
school, and although some of his proceedings ccr- 
tainly savour of the mountebank, deserves well 
of the London public, and has been largely instru-_ 
mental (we mean no pun) in fostering the grow- 
ins taste for music in England, by alli ding Op- 
portunities for its gratitic ation at a price previ ously 
unknown. Shilling concerts keep thousands irom 


lar loss innocent amuscments, and we are not dis- 
posed to join M. Lecomte in his sneers at their. 


ahi 


original promoir. At the same time, we have 


fortitude | 
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read with amusement the chapter he gives to 
Jullien, and which, like most chapters of his book, 
is an odd mixture of truth, pre judice, and exagge- 
ration. Jullicn was first noticed by the public as 
leader of the concerts at the Jardin Zurc, at Paris, 
since built over. <A five-story house now stands 
where he once stood, as we have all so often seen 
him in London, with primrose gloves and shirt- 
cults turned up to the elbow, wielding the sceptre 
of king of & e orchestra. It was during his reign 
at the Jardin Ture that, according to M. Lecomte, 
the following accident happened to him :— 

‘* He had an extraordinary duel, unprecedented 
save amongst Ariosto’s fabulous heroes. 
his musicians, who had been fencing master in a 
regiment, had a dispute with him, and sent him 
a challenge. Jullien asked a week to prepare for 
the duel, and his request was granted. At the end 
of that time, the encounter took place, with swords, 
and he received a furious thrust, which ran him 
right through the body, the hilt of the weapon 
actually resting upon the wound, and his antago- 
nist having naturally lt go his sword, Jullic n 
rushed upon him, and.in his turn dealt him a des- 
perate blow, afte rwhich, havingthus revenged him- 
self, he remained erect, with a sword sticking out 
of his back! Nobody daring to withdraw it, he 
himself had the energy to pluck it from the wound. 
It had made itself a passage which, wonderful to 
relate, interfered with none of the organs essential 
to lite. A month afterwards, Jullien had resumed 
his baton and his primrose gloves, and, pallid 
and in clegiac attitudes, he once more presided 
over those concerts to which the fame of his ad- 
venture now attracted all Paris. The cireum- 
stances which decided him to quit Paris, were, 
Lik — in his life, singular and out of the 
comm mh Wi jlaving some cause of complaint 
against the * authorities. he revenged himself by 


» composition otf an odd posting-b nll, in W hic h 


a combination of letters, put in larger type than 
the others, formed, when seen from distance, 
a word ofiensive to the police. He had to run 
for it, and then it was he went to England.” 
According to M. Lecomte, Jullien admits him- 
self to have received from the English public, in 
ten years, more than fro me/lions sterling, which 
is perhaps possible, although we do not take for 
granted all our French fricnd’s assertions, many 
of whi h appear to us to be rather loosely made. 
He concludes his sketch of the popular musician's 
carecr—not by an culogium of Pietro il Grande, 
that unforiunate opera which was brought out, 
at such prodigious expense, at the fag end of our 
season, to be as it would secin, totally forgotten 
before the commencement of the next—but by 
a written portrait of him in the midst of his con- 
cert-room, at his superb music desk, gilt and 
carved, or sinking, languid and exhausted, into 
this erimson velvet arm-ch: alr’, and by a well-de- 


‘served tribute to the generosity and obliging qua- 


litics by which Jullien has ac quired the good-will 
ot the pu bhie and « ‘sp celally oi his fellow- -musi- 
clans. 

In his cleve nth chapter, M. Lecomte under- 
prove two paradoxes, namely, that ip 


takes to 


One of 
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London a shilling is exactly equal to nothing, and | 
brandy the univ ersal panacea. Have you a head- 
ache or a toothache, are you sick or sorry, have 
you cut, bruised, or sc rateched yourself, or are you 
racked with rheumatism; in short, for all the ills 


that flesh is heir to, brandy, he deck ires, 18 inva- 


riably prese ribed. “I recollect,” he says, ‘in 
Italy,’ M. Lecomte has already informed us 
that he has been a great traveller,) ‘ where nor- 
thern usages are rr: arely adopted save by foreign 
visitors, hearing ladics of the country reply to a 
stranger who offered them tea: ‘ Thank you, I 
am not unwell.’ Tea is a remedy still applicd to 
many kinds of indisposition, even in France, 
where, however, as in Belgium, it is now 
ge erally uscd as a drink. In England, people 
drown themselves in tea, to facilitate the diges- 
tion of quantities of beef. So that tea is no 
longer a medicament to those used-up (blast) 
stomachs, and brandy becomes your only remedy.” 
Then we have the shilling misery, upon which 
head M. Lecomte is piteous and pathetic. ‘* When 
you are told,” he says, ‘‘in London, that the en- 
trance to any place costs nothing, put it down as 
a shilling / here the two words are synonymous. 
Thus, at the Zoological, at Waurhall, at Cremorne 
Garden—those establishments which here represent 
the Chateau-Rouge, Mabille, the Pare d’Enghien, 
&e., deducting the gaicty—the entrance is usually 
halt-a-crown, something more than three francs, 
and upon the least pretext, or without any, it 
rises to five shillings. The distance is too great 
to go on foot; carriage another three shillings, 
and to return the sume. ‘Then, to see the balloon, 
shilling; to see the menageric, shilling; to sit 
down in the Kiosk, shilling; to approach the 
the female savage, shil- 
ling; if you are thirsty, several ae if you 
are hunery, a great many shillings,” &e¢., &e.  M. 
Lecomte, there is no difficulty in vee 2 0 has 
thonght more of making humorous sketches, than 
of eiving correct information. But this, of course, 
since he does not profess to write a guide-book, 
he has a perfect right todo. We can imagine his 
less-travelled countrymen reading, with mingled 
ion and amusement, his account of the 
monst expense, In London, of anything in 
the shape of recreation, and vowing that when 
they roam abroad on pleasure bent, it 1s not to 
costly Albion they will turn their vagrant steps. 
‘There 1s more tt rath and justice in this lively tra- 
elor’s strictures on the Italian Opera in London, 
on the exorbitant adias s and compulsory full dress 
—ceven in the pit—this latter requirement being 
carried to such a vexatious extent that the slight- 


MUsIe, we to see 


consternat 
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est deviation from the preseribed black and white 
in cravat and trouscr, entails rigorous exclusion. 
It is quite refreshing to turn to place where 
M. Lecomte finds something cheap. He evide ently 
attaches great importance to the discovery, for he 
devoted the greater part of a chapter : it. 
“ There are three things, and literally only three 
things, ” he Saye, “which are chean in London, 
and those are, flannel, pots, earthern or Iron, 
and lobsters. 15 cil association of « ir | may 
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which would have drawn a mob in Paris, a cart. 
load of pineapples at a shilling a piece! ‘This re. 
minded me that last winter we great ly alarmed a 
celebrated artist, at a grand dinner he gave, be 
offering to cut a pine: apple , placed at the summit 
of a pyramid, and which he had hired at Cheyet's 
for five francs, iu preference to purchasing it for 
Sixty. 

It is hard to fix the exact degree of knowledge 
of a language, without possessing which none 
chould venture to criticise, at least in print, the 
people by whom it is spoken. [f a pertect collo- 
quial acquaintance with it were made a sine qua 
non, the restriction would be excessive. But it 
surely may be fairly claimed of a man of lette TS, 
who sits down to write a book about a foreign 
country he has visited, that he should have at 
least a complete reading knowledge of its tongue, 
That M. Lecomte, literary man and journalist 
though he be, does not possess this qualification, 
is evident in various parts of his diverting but 
flippant volume. For instance, when retlecting 
upon what he ironically terms « The delicacy of 
the English mind esprit), ” and stigmatizing the 
eXCeSs and exaggeration which everywhere strike 
him, he turns to the advertising columns of the 
Limes, and has a hearty laugh at what he desig. 
nates the charlatanry of our advertising system, 
Hitherto we had thought his countrymen at least 
our equals in that respect. We have not yet got 


to printing advertisements on the drop scenes of 


our theatres, nor can the most artfully disguised 
and tardily developed puffs of a Nicol or a Moses 
vie with the admirably ingenious reclames daily 
contained in every paper published in Paris—para- 
graphs so cleverly concocted that it requires long 
initiation to detect the mercantile intent. M. 
Lecomte, however, gives the palm to the English 
advertiser. He stumbles upon the announce- 
ment of L swdstantial fainily-house, this meaning, 
he adds, “a house in which families are treated 
substantially.” 4 very desirable house to let, he 
paraphrases into ‘fa house in which one cannot 
help desiring to live, as soon as one has seen it.” 
Excepting in the case of a few notorious puffers, 
Kughsh advertisements are gencrally  straight- 
forward and business-like in their wording. M. 
Lecomte would have had better ground to go upon, 
had he taken up and illustrated the fact that 
large fortunes are constantly making in England 
by dint of vaunting, as first-rate, inferior goods 
sold at prices appar ntly low, but very high when 
compared with the real qui ality and value of the 
merchandise. The prodigious nuisance of the ad- 
vertising vans, monster carpet begs, and the like, 
night also fairly have excited the animady crsion 
of a French censor. 

After showing up so many of M. Ju comte’s 
vanities, errors, and misapprehensions, it is but 
fuir to give a specimen of his more se nsible style. 
There is both truth and self- knowledge 1 in the fol- 
lowing € omp: trison, or rather contrast, estab lished 
between French and English. After speaking of 
the material and positive nature of English ideas 
he continues thus :— 

“This is extetly what constitutes the strength 
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and power of England. These qualities—which “You see this coat,’ he said, opening the 
we, people of subtile sensations, who do not need wardrobe, ‘this embroidery, these decorations. 
to be struck so hard in order to vibrate, designate It is the dress in which my futher died! to me it 
as faults—result in the English, (who are all iron is as sacred as the uniform in which fell Nelson, 
and coal,) in that positiveness which makes them on the Viet wry’s deck, in the hour of triumph—?’ 


the ruling nation of the globe. I repeat it, we have ‘The jeweller stared, not exactly knowing 
the fourm, but they have the substance. We are what was coming, and already rather daunted by 
jngenlous in trifling things, delicate, refined, full the Count’s great words and imposing tone. 

of taste, fickle, fond of words, seduced by sparkle, ‘*Well?’—muttered he. 

turning to every breeze of pleasure and capris e, “<é Well! repeated ly Ursay, * to satisty you, I 
and paying dear for our follies. We getup revo- make up my mind to an enormous sucritice. 
lutions for the sake of change, without knowing if) Here!’ he continued, cutting one of the buttons 
we shall be better off, and very often finding our- from the coat, and miaye stically off ring it to his 


selves worse. We laugh at the laws. We laugh | astonished creditor,—* here is one of the nine but- 
at everything! The Englishman, who laughs tons which fastened this noble uniform on my 
little, respects that force which he loves, and which | tather’s breast—I entrust you with the one nearest 
he puts ento everything he does; so that his verv | to his cross of honour—a cross given to him by 
faults and foibles, amusing to notice in individuals, | Lord Byron, and which was found upon the bat- 
in the practice of social life, form, when applied | tle field of Waterloo. Go; that button is a better 
to the collection of men united in a nation, that! guarantee than the signature of all the lords and 
which constitutes the greatness of a state and its! peers in the three kingdoms. Im less than a 
preponderance in the world. Our wit, our frivolity, | month you shall be paid. 

are charming gifts, by the aid of which we ruin| ‘ Having said this, the Count again plunged 
ourselves .... most gracefully! The posrtrrism ‘into his bath, turned quietly to me, and resumed 
of these beef-eating people, who haye a bad ear | conversation. 


for music, who fill themselves with beer, make}  “* But—but—if you do not pay me in a 
everything of iron, and physic themselves with! month?’ timidly remarked the jeweller. 
brandy, has given them one hundred and twenty| ‘Well!  Then—then—you may keep the 


millions of subjects in every quarter of the globe.” | button from my father’s uniform!’ said D’Orsay, 
During his residence amongst the beef-caters, | pulling the bell and pointing out the stupiticd 
M. Lecomte frequently solaced himself by a visit jeweller to his ralet de chambre, who bowed him 
to a fellow-countryman, who, unlike himsclf, | out. 
found means to endure and even to enjoy, for a “¢T could not but admire such an exercise of the 
considerable term of years, London’s climate, | gift of fascination, which nearly made me forget 
kitchen, and manifold disagrecables. This was! the comic feature of the case. The Connt’s 
the late Count d’Orsay, upon whom M. Lecomte | grand air, his almost desperate act, his confident 
passes a Ingh culogium, extolling particularly the | and resolute tone, the great words and names he 
zeal and charity he displayed in the establishment introduced ; uniform, gencral, father, cross, and 
of the Society for the Relief of Destitute French- Nelson and Byron, and Waterloo, dragged into 
men in London—extolling, also, the grace, accom- the affair—all this had fascinated and subjugated 
plishments, and social qualities of the fascinating the Jew from the city, who departed—partly 
main of for. He then tells, at some length, an in- | turned out, certainly, but still with a vague con- 
cident he himself witnessed—an exploit, much in viction that he held excellent security for his 
the style of Sheridan, which D’Orsay once per- money. And good cnough it proved, for a fort- 
formed in his presence. He was sitting one!night later, the Indian, who had merely gone 
morning with D’Orsay, who was in his bath, upon an unforeseen excursion to Scotland, returned 
when a dun made his appearance—a City jeweller and paid him, and D'Orsay wrote me word that he 
to whom the Count owed a few hundreds, but had had the button re-sewn upon the paternal 
who was much less uneasy on that score than on ac- | uniform.” 
count of a large credit, for twice as many thou- | Before we take leave of this retailer of tales, 
sands, which, at D’Orsay’s recommendation, he’ more or less improbable, let us take his arm ond 
had given to an Indian nabob, reputed immenscly step with him, for a few minutes, into the exhi- 
rich, but who had suddenly disappeared, leaving bition of the Royal Academy. He is surprised to 
the Hebrew unpaid for his costly service of plate. | sce so much that is good. Unquestionably he tells 
The creditor was clamorous and even insolent, ! us, courteously but confidently, we are inferior to 
demanded guarantees, and would not be pacified, the present French and Belgian schools, but 
talked of writs and arrest. The Count reclined nevertheless we have considerable merit. He 
In his bath, pensive and silent. Suddenly, just! applauds Landsecr, whom he designates, not in- 
a the man had put on his hat and was about | aptly, as the La Fontaine of painting; he admires 
doggedly to depart, D’Orsay bounded out of the David Roberts (a painter, by the bye, who is 
warm water, exclaiming that he had thought of! gencrally appreciated in France) ; he tells us that 
@ guarantee to give him. The tradesman took off) Sir Colicof he probably mean 


Calcott reminds 
hi hat. 


The Count, naked and dripping like a! him of Cuyp; and bestows high and well-merited 
triton, seized a penknife, and went to a glass- | praise on Webster and Stanticld, Creswick and 
fronted wardrobe in which was rather pompously | Frost. And he lauds to the skics Turner's ori- 
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tions that Turner, after refusing enormous prices'| After which last specimen of the anecdotes seat. 
in cash, for pictures which he would not have tered through this entertaining volume, we take off 
been called upon to deliver till his death, left a our hat to M. Lecomte, extend to him our cordj, 
will by which he desired that all his works, inhis forgiveness, and bid him a triendly farewell. Until 
own possession, sho uld be buricd with him. A tes- our climate is amended, our atmosphe re clearer. 
tamentary disposition, on the part of the eccentric our furniture more convenient, our shillings Jos. 
Academician, which we now hear of for the first prompt to evaporate, we fear there is little ch; ince 
time. It was not carried out, M. Lecomte adds, of our shores being again graced by his pre- 
the will being considered as a valucless document, sence. 

on the ground of insanity, or at least of monomania. 
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Tur next morning the first person to acquaint for the body, yet it was found that whilst those 
her family with the mishap which had befallen he now wore did not exactly tally with the foot- 
Mary was Cullinan himself, and their dismay and prints made the preceding night, on sending 
anguish, on sending over to the Neuk Stick Farm, home for those he had worn on that occasion, 
and finding that she had not been there at all, they were found most exactly to correspond. It 
could not be described. This was dreadful. ‘he is true he accounted for this very clearly, having 
alarm was immediately given, a rapid search in- put on his Sunday shoes that morning, because 
stituted, and the whole country raised to ascer-| the others were too wet and dirty to be worn. 
tain if any trace of her could be discovered. All, There was a broken row of nails in one of the 
however, was in vain; they found nothing with | soles, which was also visible in the mark of the 
the exception of her cloak, bonnet, and shawl, be- | foot. All this he admitted; but although his 
fore alluded to, which were picked up in different mode of accounting for it might satisfy many who 
parts of the river below the bridge. Its sides; had known his previous amiable and humane 
aud banks were then examined, and froin the na-/| character, still the suspicion against him was very 
ture of the foot-prints and other marks that were | strong, in consequence, especially, of the dark and 
visible, it seemed almost a clear case that violence | vindictive threats he had on the very day of her 
of some sort had been used. In fact appearances | disappearance held out agaiust Mary. There was 
were very strony, In addition to the traces of! ar luctance, however, to take inio custody a young 
struggle from which it was obvious that she had) man who had been for some time past looked 
been lying on the ground—it also secmed evident | upon as her intended husband; and as hundre ls 
that she had been dragged back towards the river. | of people were out in all directions, scouring the 
[t is true all these circumstances were explained | country for intelligence of her, it was deemed 
by Cullinan, who accounted for every mark that proper me rely to watch him well, without taking 
was observable, but, then, what had become of) him for the present into custody. She had pro- 
the girl herself? The only account he could give| mised to write, besides, to her friends in a day or 
of her was , that - wing found herself upon “the | itwo, if she had lite; and it was harsh, moreover, 


old stone Causeway alre: ady noticed, Mary abso- | to suppose that Cullinan could or would murder a 
lutely and pere mp torily retused to allow him to) girl whom he loved so much. 
accompany her further. She said Honor Burke! In this way ineffectual poarcnee were made 


would come round to meet her, and that in a d; ily every day for more than a weck, but as no trace 
or two, if she ad life, her friends should hear of her could be discovered, we may searecly say 


from va ae ~ the sorrow, grief, and distraction of her 
The fact of Cullinan having parted from her at! unily and friends, were loud and vehement. 


the Causeway could in truth be neither proved | The proofs, too, were deepening against Cullinag, 
nor disproved. It commenced within about a/in the opinions of the people, tor ‘her tumily now 
perch of the spot where Cullinan, in order to re- discovered that she had taken her fortune along 
store lite, had been obliged to place her in a re-| with her, and her mother declared that she ‘Mary, 
cumbent or lying posture, and as it was paved had told her on the day of her disappearance, that 
with stones, every one of which was considerab ly }she would never marry Cullinan, and that she 
larger ou ma quartern loaf, it was consequ utly | said, she had already made him aware of that 
limpossil le, from the testim ony of an y gy rks, | circumstance. ; 

to say whether, either separately or together, the y On the day which was to close their searches for 
had gone by that w ay, or not. In ad dition to her body, a large « rowd was once more assembled 
other proot: Cullinan’s staff was found upon the at the Neuk Stick Bri lee, when George Lockhart, 
spot, and ik lth a ug! i h h ,. ch Ura ore | huis sh cs the who ha | hoe noone of the most ar tive yt indeta- 
following morning, when joining those who sought! tigable in these scarches, was seen making Mis 
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way towards the Bridge; and having enquired if 


she had been found, was answered in the negative. 

«“No—she has not been found, Georg: 7? re. 
plied her father, wringing his hands; ‘“‘no—no, this 
pitter day, she has not been found.” 

“No, nor never will, a living woman,” replicd 
Lockhart. ‘‘ Come here, constables,’? he added— 
pointing to Cullinan—‘‘Go and take this man 
into cusfody—he’s her murderer—if ever man 
murdered another.” 

Cullinan was then at length taken into custody ; 
and the substance of Lockhart’s testimony was to 
the following effect :— 

He had been about to cross the 
sit awhile in the house of a friend of his own, 
Jeremy Campbell, when on looking before him 
near the Bridge he saw either two or three per- 
sons entering on it, as if to passover. He could not 

say whether it was two or three, but thinks it 
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Neuk Stick, to) 


was only two—tor he Was not able to sec (lise | 


tinctly, in consequence of the darkness. 
not say why, but he suspected something, and 
listened for a few moments, but could hear no 
sound except the roaring of the flood. 
he ran over to the bridge to examine a little more 
closely, but the night had now got so dark that 
he could searcely sce anything. He thought, 


He can- | 


Atter that | 


however, that he heard a splash in the water, but | 


he did not pretend to be quite certain. W here- 


‘almost unprecedented attachment. 


ever they went after thet. he knew not. but he’ 


neither saw nor heard any living thing about the 
bridge subsequently. 


The constabulary were about to take Cullinan | 


before a magistrate, when poor Joe, who had 


been looking on all the while, suddenly came for- | 


ward to the constable ‘3, and in his own impertect 
manner said, laying his hand upon Cullinan, 
“him no do it—let him go—here,” he added, 
laying his hand upon ane s shoulder, ‘ him 
kill her—him bury her;’’ as he uttered the last 
words, he turned his eyes on his brother with a 
look of wild, but melancholy and mournful re- 
monstrance. 

George smiled at him, and mercly said, laugh- 
ing, ** You poor fool, what puts such nonsense as 
that into your he: ad > He doesn’t know, of course, 
what he’s saying,” he proceeded, addressing him- 





self to the byst: ande rs; ‘these are not my footsteps | 


—th: it isn’t my st atf—and I did not go home with 
dripping clothes, did 1? 

The words of the idiot, indeed, went for little 
or nothing. It was known on some 
that when his brother used to steal his few halt- 
pM nee trom him, or rob him ope nly, he was in the 
habit of charging him in those simple ebullitions 
of dis; ippe intme nt, sometimes with murder, and 
sometimes with robbery, 
crime came first to his. canine, 

In the mean time one fact was certain, that 
George Lockhart’s testimony was not farther cor- 
roborated than by the footmarks, &e., &c., and 
staff, circumstances which Cullinan himself ad- | 
mitted. When asked to account for his presence. 
there at that hour, he stated that it was at the | 
‘utreaty, even to tears, 


occasions 


r, in fact, with whatever, 


‘drame it. 
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y over the wooden bridge. ‘The 
poor boy.” he said, “ told me he had a dream about 
her, and indeed he seemed to have had a feeling 
or forethought on the subject, that looked as if it 
came more trom God than from man; and it is 
very well known that God often speaks through 
such instruments.” He did not know, he said, 
whether George Lockhart saw him that night or 
not; nor did he care. At all events, he did not 
see George Lockhari, but was strongly under the 
impression, that if any foul play had h: ippened to 
Mary Cosgrove, Lockhart himself would be much 
more likely to have had a hand in it, especially as 
it appeared now that she had the mone y about her. 

Be this as it may, the neighbouring magistrates 
upon the fullest possib! e investigation, did not 
feel themselves justified in committing Cullinan 
for a murder, of which there was no legal proof, 
the body having never been found, and the 
sibility existing that the girl might be still alive. 

A period of six months had now elapsed since 
Mary’s strange and myste! disappearance, and 
nothing had oceurred to throw an vy light whatever 
over that melancholy circumstance. A rather re- 
markable change had in the mean time taken 
place in Joe Lockhart. It was supposed that he 
would have manifested much grief tor the absence 
of her for whom he had felt such a singular and 
This, how- 
ever, Was by no means the case. In the course 
of a week or fortnight’s time he appeared to have 
almost forgotten her; and it seemed that, to a 
mind so feeble as his, love required the presence 
of its object. On the other hand, his manner 
Was cssentially different from what it had ever 
been before. He became quite silent, timid, and 
easily alarmed by anything his brother said or 
did. In faet, a deep fear of George seemed to 
have come over him; he rathy r avoided him, he 
never contradicted him, but moped about by him- 
self, and kept uttering low, unintelligible solilo- 


sce poor Mary 


pos- 


iquies that scemed to fill him with pain. 


In this way matters stood until about the close 
of the seventh month, when one morning he went 
to his mother, and whispering to her, ‘* Me had a 
drame, mother—me had drame last night.” 

“You had a dream, Joc? and what was it, 
child ?” 

“Me scared an cry—me feared—two_ times 
One time when Mary Cosgive lost, 
oder time last night—me feared—me ery.” 

“Why then sure enough George says you were 
‘erying in your sleep last night till you ‘wakened 
him; but what was the drame, Joe? 

66 Ve no tell now,” he replied, ‘“me feared 
-o’ George—him no like me—me like him—but 
afeared of him.” 

Joe now disappeared for some hours, and his 
mother having occasion to go to the garden for 
vezetables, felt a good deal surprise «] at sce ing thein- 
habitants of the country all in motion, and hastily 
directing their steps to one particular quarter. 
On enquiring from some who were passing near 
enough to be spoken to, she asked w hat was the 





of no other than Joe imi atter, and why the people were running in such 


Lin khart, that poor innocent, that he undertook to | | haste, and where the "y were going to, 


ate ee ee — 
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‘‘Tt’s reported,” they replied, “that the body him. In fact, such a chain of evidence was aq. 
of Mary Cosgrove’s found, and that it was your duced, as left the jury but little ditticulty jp 
son Joe that brought the constables from Roslea | m: iking up their minds upon the subject; anq 
to the spot she was buried in. The coroner is when we say that a verdict of “ wilful murder” 
there, and they’re now holding the inquest.’ was returned, we are certain that our readers will 

This was simply the truth. Joe, after going | not feel surprised. He was forthwith committed 
out that morning, directed his steps to the ‘little to Monaghan Gaol, under the custody of the cele. 
town of Roslea, where, on secing the constables, brated Johnny Short, where he lay IN no enyi- 
he told them that he wished to show them where able state until the ‘Aasince should come round. 
there was a dead body buried. First they laughed During this whole time, however, and under aj] 
at him, but on the sergeant being made acquainted the proofs and charges that seemed so clear against 
with the circumstance, he sent three men along him, he confidently asserted his innocence, and 
with him, to ascertain the fact. Whether Joe maintained that he was guiltless of ever having 
then knew the name of the person buried, we are taken away, or wished to take away, human life. 
not in a condition to say. At least, if he did, he This, however, 1s so common a case with the most 
permitted no one to become the wiser, but kept hardened and notorious criminals, that it went for 
the matter altogether to himself; neither would | nothing here. 
he give them any information as to the means by| At length the Assizes came, and George Lock. 
whic h he had discovered the place of inte rment. hart, as the principal witness, was first upon the 
He trotted on before them, wild, pale, and agi-| table. He appeared to give his evidence with re. 
tuted, and kept them at a brisk pace until he gret, and from time to time looked upon the 

ime to a long stone ditch about half a mile above | prisoner with an aspect of compassion—a circum- 
the Neuk Stick. Having reconnoitered the place, | stance which gave it more force, and made it 
he went over, and pointing toa particular spot on | much more destructive to the hopes of the latter, 
which lay three or four large stones, he said, |if he had any. 

“ body there.” The constables, on their way,/ It is useless now to recapitulate circumstances 
certs iinly took it for granted that ‘they were trot-| with which the reader is already ac quainted. 
ting after Joe literally on a fool’s errand, and on it only remains to say that Cullinan was con- 
this account they me ntioned the cause of their|victed to the satisfaction of every one present 
excursion, and the very authentic information by} at his trial, with the exception of his own 
which it was imposed upon them. This was suf- | friends and relatives. The Judge, in pronouncing 
ficient, however, to gather a crowd; and when] sentence, told him to prepare for death, as all 
Joe and the constables reached the place there | hopes of mercy in this life were out of the ques- 
were at least two or three hundred people about | tion. He believed he was about to die by a just 
them, prepared with spades and shovels, to test | and fair verdict, and he did not think it possible 
the accuracy of his information, and dig up the;that guilt could be more satisfactorily brought 
expected corpse. With commendable prudenc e; home to any criminal, and established against him, 
and foresight the officials sent for Mary Cosgrove’s ‘th: in it was in his case. The sentence of the 
parents and family, that they might have the) Court, after the usual exhortations to repent and 
best op portunity of ide ntifying the body of their} acknowledge his transgression, was, that he should 
relative, if it should unhappily prove to be hers. | be brought to the front drop of the gaol, on such 
In this, however, they found, alas, but little) a day, between such and such hours, and there 
diffic rach Her unhappy parents knew her at} hanged by the neck until he should be dead, and 
once by her dress, by the colour of her hair, and, | may God ‘have mercy on his soul! 

most certainly of all, by her late uncle’s ring} We shall not dwell upon the grief, shame, and 
which she wore on her finger. The features too, | distraction of his respectable family, on whose 
as fur as the collapse of death and the maceration | name and reputation neither stain nor stigma had 
occasioned by time and the grave enabled them to | ever before rested. They could not compel them- 
form an opinion, were the same; but the ring’ selves to believe in his guilt, neither could they 
and dress set the matter at once beyond any altogether attempt to deny it. 

doubt. Time, when he brings death or evil to man, is 

It was clear, on examination, that she had dicd swifter than the sun by whom he measures his 
by violence. In her hand she held clenched the paces. On this oc ‘casion, at least, Cullinan found 
greater portion of a shirt-collar, and in her neck it so; for without any hope whatever of earthly 
was found the blade of a pen-knite, broken and pardon, he had now ne arly fulfilled the allotted 
sticking in one of the vertebral joints. Here term of his devoted life ; in other words, only four 
then was the distressing and melancholy problem’ days stood between him and that appointed for 
solved at last. The body was brought home to, his exeeution. 

Cosgrove’s, where it lay for a short space amid! It is difficult to say, however, what one day, 
such grief and indign: ition as could rare ‘ly be wit- | much less than four, may bring forth. We have 
nessed. The coroner came—Lockhart repeated already mentioned io our readers that Tom Co* 
his testimony—Cullinan’s rage at being rejected grove had another wealthy bachelor-brother im 
as a suitor for her hand—his threats, the marks America. by whom he and his family had been 
of his feet, and all the other circumstances con- | pressed to join him, with every assurance that 
nected with her disappearance, now became sig- | they should inhe rit his property and partake 

nificant, and conspired with fearful force against | his ‘abundance. It wanted just the four days we 
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have alluded to, to close Cullinan’s unfortunate | was the appearance upon the soft banks of strug- 
existence, by paying the dreadful penalty an-  gling, and in the course of the same same day, her 
nexed to his crime, when one forenoon, three per- | cloak, shawl and bonnet were found floating in 
sons arrived in a hack-chaise at the head inn of different parts of the river.” 
Monaghan, which was not kept at that period with! He then detailed the cireumstances with which 
such comfort, care, and attention to the wants of the reader is already acquainted, with tolerable 
the traveller or guest, as it is now by my old accuracy; but when he mentioned the identifica- 
friend and sc hoolfellow, honest Peter M‘Phillips. | tion of the body by her own mother and family, 
The party in question consisted, firstly, of a in consequence of her dress and the ring—her 
bluff, honest, good-looking old fellow, rather uncle’s—that had been found on her finger, Mary's 
portly in personal appearance, and with a face amazement and distress were indescribable. 
decidedly Milesian ; secondly, of ahandsome well-| ‘Ah, my dear John,”’ she said, “1 know it 
dressed “and rather ge in tlemns wnly-looking young ‘all; I am afraid I know it all too well, and that 
man; and thirdly, ofa very pretty girl, with light a foul murder has been committed upon poor 
brown hair, a pair of bright eyes that danced with | Honor Burke.” 
glee and innocence, and a figure somewhat below} ‘ What!” exclaimed the old man, “do you 
the middte size, but at the same time of exquisite | mean to say, Mary, that there’s an unfortunate 
proportion. A small group of loungers stood a | being about to be hi: inged for your murder, my 
little before the open hall-door of the inn, one of girl? 
whom made the following observation, as the | ‘Indeed, uncle, T fear as much.” 
strangers were passing to the door. Then, in that case,” he replied, “we must 
“Say what you will,” observed the fellow Who | not lose a minute. © Let your father and mother 
spoke, “Tl never believe that James Cullinan | be ins tantly sent for, and I’ll go to the sheriff, for 
murdered Tom Cosgrove’s daughter; and, mark | of course under the se circumstances the execution 


me, do you come on Thursday ne xt to sce him} must be stopped.” The sheriff, who was at that 
hanged, ‘and you ll find he'll stand up for his in-| time no other than the well-known Dacre Hamil- 
nocence to the last.” ton, of Monaghan, upon being made acquainted 


The female, on hearing these words, paused on | with the circumstances, and also upon satisfying 
her step, as did the younger of the two men, who| himself by the testimony of Tom Cosgrove, his 
supported her on his arm. Then both hurried into | wife and family, that Mary was his daughter, and 
the coffee-room, where the female had scarcely | that a mistake, for which she herself accounted, 
been assisted to a chair, when she fainted. had been m: de in identifying the body, sent an 

‘What, in God’s name, is the matter with you, | express to the Lord Lieutenant of the day, the 
Mary?” asked the old man. “ Has she takenill?’| Duke of Richmond, who dispatched a reprieve, 

‘Great heaven!’ exclaimed the other, ‘this is} that arrived barely in time to save Cullinan’s life. 
dreadful! Here is an innocent man about to be| After the repricve, and before a subsequent 
hanged for a murder he never committed; but I] pardon arrived, Mr. Hamilton had a fuller and 
don’t nor can’t understand it. Mary, my love, be | more satisfac tory investigation, the principal facts 
a woman. Cheer up! There—that’s a good|of which we now subjoin : 
girl, Now don’t be alarmed. I know how you Mary Cosgrove, while ‘Seles with her late 
feel, for I heard distinctly what the fellow said. | uncle, had become acquainted with young Murray, 
Ilere, put a little water to your lips, and it will whom his friends had de stined for the church. 
relieve you.” Murray, in whose immediate neighbourhood there 

“(Call in that man, dear John,” she said feebly, | was no classical school, had been sent to a rela- 
“till we hear these dreadful circumstances at|tive’s, who lived adjoining the old bachelor Cos- 
greater length. Poor James Cullinan about to be| grove near whose place a man, named Magrath, 
hanged for my murder! How can sucha thing who subsequently became deranged, taught clas- 
be ? >” but call in the man, and let him explain it.” | sics. In this manner Mary Cosgrove and young 

We trust it is unnecessary to say more than | Murray had become att whed without the know- 
that the female in question was Mary Cosgrove | ledge or even suspicion of their respective fami- 
herself, living, and well, and happy. But we|lics. At the period of her lover's intended, o 
must procee al ‘eli our denouement. rather prete nded, entrance into Maynooth, it 

When her husband brought the man in, as she} was arranged that they should both start for 
had desired him, she put to him the following America, and throw themselves on the kindness 
que stions :— of Mary’s transatlantic uncle, who had frequently 

‘As we came in, my good man, I heard you | before written to her to come to him either with 
say that there was a person named C ullinan about!a husband or without one. She was about to 
to be hi anged for the murder of a girl named Cos-| place a full and unrese rved confidence in Honor 
grove—one Mary Cosgrove, I think? Do you} Burke, whom she was about to ask to accompany 
know the circumst: mces : ” them; but, having observed some unexpected 

“Why, yes ma’am,” said he, “ they’re pretty | traits of bad feeling, if not of utter hardness of 
gene rally known now. Some months ago Miss | heart in that plausible girl, she resolved to bring 
Cosgrove disappeared one night, at a place ealled | her with her only a short ‘distance, and then to send 








the Neuk Stic ‘k, as she was goil ig to look after the home by her an account of the steps she hi: id 
place and house of an uncle of he rs, Who had | take n—and this for the purpose of relieving the 
Leen some time dead. The next morning there | minds of her family from any undue alarm. The 
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accident at the Neuk Stick, however, had well nigh 


disarranged her projects, and closed her life. As| 


it was—having recovered her bundle after the | 
accident, she got rid of Cullinan, and soon was 


able to keep her appointment with Murray, who | 


for her with a chaise about halt-a- 
and as this was the very day | 


was waiting 
mile from the bridge, 


on which his friends were under the impression | 


that he was on his way to Maynooth, no earthly 
being suspected their design. 

That the body found was that of the unfortunate 
Tlonor Burke, there could be little doubt, now 


that Mary was in a capacity to give her rN, 


on the subject 
She herself on that evening before they set out, 
as it was supposed, for her uncle's, brought Honor 
into her own room, where she clothed her in one | 
of her own dresses, having put that which she 
took off into her bundle. When, however, Honor by 
pretended fear of crossing the Neuk Stick, proposed 
to go rot mid | Vv the stone brid; ge a nd meet her, 
she desired her not to do so—but to tell her aunt 
in Roslea that if she were alive, she would write 
to her fricnds in a day or two, for such was her 
intention. She then gave the girl her 
ring as a keep sake, and took f farewell of her with 
an impression that as the Atlantic was soon to 
roll between them, she would never see her again. 
Mary never liked the ring in question. ILer 


uncle, as we lave said, had bought it for a young | 


female who had jilted him, and by whom it was re- 
turned to him after hermarriage with another. 


uninhabited house of her uncle’s, and how they had 
barely time to secure a passage to America in the 
only “vessel then sailing for that country, it 1s 
scarcely necessary to detail to the reader. They 
had not even time to write home 
reached America, and when they did, it 
tunately happened that the vessel, which bore thei 
letter, as well as many others, like the President, 
was never afterwards heard of nor seen. 


untor 


‘ . @ > . . | 
Murray's friends never once dreamt of his trip | 


to America, for in order to lull their suspicions, 
he had given them a touch of the long-bow by 
stating that the students 
permitted to write to their friends oftener than 


once in every six months; a piece of fiction, how- | 


ever unjustifiable, yet not greater than love has 
resorted to in similar emergenecics. Both families, 
however, were instantly reconciled to the se. - 
ment and union, inasmuch, as Mary's reappear- 
ance, as it were from the dead, put them ‘all in 
good humour and a disposition to be pleased with 
everything. 

Now all this was plain and intelligible enough; 
and this brings 
us to Joe Lockhart’s third dream. 

About a month subsequcnt to Mary’s return 
from America, Joe one morning, after unusual 
agitation, paid another visit to the constables of 
Rosle: a. What Joe,” said they, 
segond discovery hke the last to _— , 

“Me had a drame,” replied Joc, ‘an mel 
show you, come. Poor George, him Ii her 


“Kall her! Kall who?” 


uncle’s | 


llow 


she had changed her dripping garments in a small | 


until they | 


ir| He was 


of Maynooth are not. 


“vou have a, 
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“Honor Burke; me drame it again—dat’s tree 
time—and now me seen her face—see n George kil] 
her, an’ hide clo’es an’ tings.’ 

‘“‘This is both serious and extraordinary,” oh- 

served the sergeant. ‘I shall accompany you 
myself,” he added, addressing himself to his men 
Come, Joe, we are ready to attend you.’ 
“Tt is very odd,” said one of the men, “ that 
‘the day his “brother charged Cullinan with the 
murder of Mary Cosgrove, “Joe insisted it was not 
Cullinan but Geor ge himself who had done the 
| deed.” 

‘‘Qh,”’ said Joe, ‘‘me drame him kill a woman 
sone bury her, but me not see her face den—me 

een it last night—was Honor Burke.”’ 

Murder, unquestionably, has its infatuation and 
oversight, or it would otherwise destroy the very 
“mechanic ‘al instruments and traces of its own 
guilt. This neglect, however, is, we apprehend, 
an over-ruling of Providence, brought about for 
| the purposes of ultimate disc ‘overy and punishment, 
that the shedding of blood may not pass unay enged. 
Be this as it may, Joe led them directly to an out- 
house of his father’s, where he pointed to a part 
of the wall exactly beneath the eave of the 
thatched roof. The sergeant himself mounted 
a little ditch that ran against that portion of the 
wall, on which he stood, and guided by Joe’s 
directions, he pulled out a shirt stained with 
blood, and wanting the greater portion of the col- 
lar. From this bloody garment there fell a pen- 
knife, rusting with what seemed to be blood, but 
having one of its blades broken across. 
| We have said that Lockhart’s family were of 
presbyterian extraction, and all their habits were 
proportionably neat, tidy, and clean. As a proof 
of this, there were found on the shirt in question, 
the letters well wrought in cross-stitch that 
constituted the name of George Lockhart, No. 5. 
immediately arrested, and on a painted 
deal trunk or small chest of his being searched, 
there was found in a false bottom of it, the very 
sum of money that had been paid by Bob Gott, 
with his name written upon every one of the notes, 
to unfortunate Honor Burke in Lockhart’s own 
presence among others on the day she went to 
join Mary Cosgrove, who, most probably, had her- 
self been prevented by the seasonable ‘appearance 
of Cullinan from becoming a victim to the mur- 
'derous rapacity of Lockhart and Honor. The 

collar that had been found in her death grasp, 
and the broken bl: ade of the penknife were both 
found in Cosgrove’s posse ssion, who had brought 
them home as testimonies, th: it might be useful 
‘in any subsequent discovery, which they con- 
sidered as connected with his d: vughter’s mur- 
der, 

_ The proof against the plausible villain Lockhart, 
Was direct, flagrant, and conclusive. At the em 
suing assizes he was convicted, and in a few days 
afterwards paid, by his life, the full penalty of 
his unmanly and remorseless crime. Owing to 
the respecti ibility of his family connections, “and 
in consequence ‘of the warm interest that was 
‘made on the occasion of his execution, the body 
| was permitted to be taken home, and interred im 
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| His appetite had, for some time past, begun 


than a quarter of a mile from their residence. gradually to fail him; his strength, consequently, 


Joe, on secing the body, was deeply moved; he 


soon went, and he tottered about quite feeble, and 


became pale and trembled, and as he touched his | ultimately nearly mute—the only words he Iat- 


brother’s features, and tried to make him speak, 
he appeared to suffer a strange, and unprecedented | 
kind of emotion. The only words his father ever 
said to him, in connexion with George’s fate, | 
were upon the day after his interment— 

“Joe, you have murdered your only brother.” | 

It was singular that the wild, fantastic and ca- 
pricious affection which he had entertained for 
Mary Cosgrove never again returned to his heart 
or remained in his imagination. In the case of 
his brother, however, it was otherwise. From | 
the moment he saw his grave closed he never, 
raised his head, nor did a single day pass that he | 
was not to be seen about the grave-yard where | 
he had been buried, “muttering his wayward | 
fancies’ to himself, and either sitting on or 
poring into the grave. He had always been, 
known to indulge in a habit of speaking to him- 
self, but now the habit became stronger than it 
had ever been before, and it was observed that there 
ran through these soliloquies a tone of sorrow, so 
singular and wild, and heart-rending in its ex- 
pression, that it was difficult for such as were 
acquainted with the discovery through his means 
of his brother’s murder, to listen to him without 
being deeply affected. The absence of reason, and 
the presence of much natural affection, had im- 
pressed upon those fitful wailings a spirit of such 
unearthly agony, as was doubly touching—espe- 
cially when it was known that the poor creature 
was beyond the consolations of either reason or 
religion. His grief was, indeed, the natural and 
untutored sorrow of the heart, which, whilst un- 
conscious of crime, was yet capable from the 
mere humanity of its instincts, of experiencing 
deep and powerful repentance. 

“George never hate me no more—no—he 
never—neyver hate me any more—wish him would 
—Joe kill poor George—Joe kill him—me can’t 
sce George, kaise him in grave—George me love 
you now—me love you now, George ;” and the 
wild and startling paleness, by which he ever 
expressed emotion, would settle like the shadow 
of death upon his countenance. 

Sometimes he would approach the grave and 
address his brother in language, whose very sim- 
plicity made it pathetic in the highest degree, 
With an evident hope that he might be induced 
to speak to him, and it was pitiable to hear | 
the innocent creature striving to coax and flatter 
him into conversation. 
_ In this way he went on for nearly three months, | 
ina state of natural, but somewhat unregulated | 
sorrow, that might be said to resemble those wild 
but beautiful. and melancholy notes, which the 
breezes of heaven draw out of the few and simple 
cords of the olian harp. The heart of poor 
Joc, though like the instrument in question, wild 
and simple in its cords, was yet capable of utter- 
ri through its sorrows many soft and affecting 
OnCSs, 
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| terly uttered—and uniformly with the unusual 


deep and alarming paleness over his features, 
being— 

“‘ Poor George! me kill poor George !”’ 

His father was now obliged to strip him at 
night, and dress him in the morning, like a child ; 
and what crushed the old man’s heart was the 
impossibility of reasoning with him, so as to mi- 
tigate his grief. 

We have said that when under the influence of 
these strange and indescribable excesses of emo- 
tion caused by his brother’s death, he was seldom 
known to shed a tear, but on the other hand that 
his complexion became careworn and ghastly. 
His father was preparing to help him to bed one 
night about four months after the calamity that 
had befallen them, when he found that poor Joe had 
collected together his brotlicr’s clothes, and having 
been put to bed, he asked to have them placed in 
bed along with him. The father and mother felt 
a good deal surprised, and for some time watched 
him. He gathered the clothes up in a bundle, and 
having taken them into his arms, he kissed them 
repeatedly, and for the first time they perceived 
that the tears ran down his cheeks. Ina tew 
minutes however, he fell asleep with the yet 
undried tears on those worn cheeks, and a smile 
of faint but sorrowful satisfaction on his features,— 
a striking and affecting picture of innocent re- 
morse, that touches the soul beyond the pale of 
reason. 

One evening in autumn, better than four months 
after his brother’s death, he was missed from the 
supper-table, and as it was well known that his 
haunt ever since that melancholy event, was the 
graveyard where the unfortunate maletactor lay 
buried, and which was not quite a quarter of a 
mile distant, his father put on his hat, and went 
over to fetch him home. The evening sun was 
just sinking, and the crimson beams of his rich 
but fading light, fell upon the silent graves and 
gray time-worn tombstones that were everywhere 
around him, and lengthened their shadows across 
the graveyard. The sight was calculated to fill 
the heart with a sorrowful consciousness of the 
vanity of human life. The heart-broken old man 
felt this deeply, and after pausing a few moments 
to indulge in the reflection, he proceeded to the 
grave of his son. Over that grave, with his arms 
extended about it, as if striving to embrace its 
tenant, lay poor Joe—the victim of an affection 
too feeble for the throes of repentance—freed 
at last from all sorrow for his brother—and the 
pulses of that unregulated but affectionate heart 
stilled for ever. He was dead, and in a few days 
the innocent and the guilty slept side by side 
together. Such good reader were the singular and 
providential consequences of Joe Lockhart’s three 
dreams, by which we see how truly the awful 
words were verified, that ‘‘whoso sheddeth man's 


blood, by man shall his blood be shed.” 
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Lrvrxe where town and country join, it is my box of books, my bundle of wearing apparel, in 
fate to witness many desperate battles between | vain; Cubitt, like an avenging deity, is for ever 
these two great potentates, which, we may at my heels; wherever I turn my longing cyes, 
safely say, divide our world between them. In)“ This ground,”’ I find, “‘ to let on building leases;” 


the East, I am told by men of learning who have 
studied books of travels, that the country, in 
these combats, generally gets the upper hand; in 


wheresoever I fly, the ery is still ‘‘ They come,” 
meaning Cubitt and his men. 

A wise man, I have heard from eminent poli- 
ticians, never links his fortunes to a falling cause, 





proof whereof these learned men refer to Pal- 
myra, Babylon, Nineveh, once populous cities, 
now shapeless ruins intermixed with shifting 
sands. 

It is fortunate that the weaker side comes off 
victorious in some parts of the world, otherwise 
this planet of ours would speedily be ad/ town; 
but I must say, in the course of my experience, 
which is considerable, having been expelled from 
the edge of the town to a further edge fifteen 
times within the last thirty years, I never saw 
the country about London getting the better. 

On the contrary, I have seen her beaten in the 
most cruel manner, every time she has come in 
contact with that terrible fellow Town. Indeed, 
after a tustle, with her green dress torn off her 
back, her face plastered with mortar, and her 
eyes blackened by brick-bats, I defy her most 
intimate friend, to recognise the face of our once 
charming and ever-youthful acquaintance. 

I confess I tremble for her, when, taking my 


Giving up the cause of the country, therefore, as 
hopeless, I have compromised the matter by taking 
up my residence on the debateable land; in other 
words, I lodge where the country has not altogether 
surrendered, and where the town does not think 
|proper, for the present, to take undisturbed pos- 
session. 

Here it was that I became acquainted with the 
pioneers of London. 

In America, we learn that town, or what is the 
same thing, habitation of civilized man, encroaches 
on country at the rate of fifteen miles westward 
perannum. ‘Taking the county of Middlesex to 
represent a portion of the United States equiva- 
lent to two and a half millions of population, I 
question whether our back-woodsmen do not back 
into our prairies at a more rapid rate in proportion. 

The laundresses, who are the back-woodsmen 
of London life, wash and hang out, I find, at the 
rate of about a mile per annum towards the ex- 





solitary walk along the suburban meadows, I' terior in every direction. 
behold the Goddess of Building—not of architec-| Let us suppose that the uncultivated land of 
ture by any means, with a scaffolding pole in one | Middlesex bears the proportion to that of the 
hand, and a ten-foot measuring rod in the other, | United States of America as one to one hundred— 
attacking the Rural Deities on every side, pitching | say, ten miles of Middlesex to a thousand of the 
into them, to use a metaphor the most appro- | back-woods; we shall find that our back-woods- 
priate and literal, like ‘a thousand of brick.” women clear and go a-head at least fifteen times 
Ternble she looks, the Goddess, in her brick-/ faster than the axe-men of Missouri and the 
layer’s apron and mural crown—close at her'| Illinois. 
heels a body-guard of agile Irishmen armed with} Our metropolitan laundresses, we have said, are 
what, at distance, appear fearful clubs, but which | the pioneers of London. They are squatters, and 
on a nearer approach, we ascertain to be so many | occupy those temporary towns which, after the 
hods of mortar. With her comes a pale con-|departure of the country, await the coming of 
sumptive creature, neither woman nor man,—fish, | Cubitt, and the permanent erection of mansions 
flesh, nor good red herring—the Genius of Stucco; | for genteel families. | 
with plasterer’s hammer, precisely like the In-| Nothing like their habitations are to be seen 
dian tomahawk, does this fearful thing seize upon | anywhere else than in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
a wood-nymph, chop to pieces her laurel locks, | don. 
and with his abominable whitewash, change her} Acar Towy, Kensatz. Town, and a great many 
verdant robes into one dull unmeaning mass of other towns of the temporary class, are occupied 
Roman cement—petrifies her, in short, like the by these pioncers of civilization. An unpaved, un- 
Gorgon, into a false pretence of stone. lighted, unwatered clump of temporary tenements, 
Where I pull cowslips and daisies in spring,’ some hundreds together, with temporary beer- 
hear the rich flowing notes of the thrush, and shops, chandlers’-shops, Methodist chapels—we 
startle the blackbird from the hedge, in autumn I) wish we could add, schools—here flourish in the 
stroll along a half-made street, with its policemen, expectation of, at least, two years more of the lease 
tax-gatherers, gas-lamps; dimly seen through unexpired. The cottages of these squatters are 
plate-glass windows are gorgeous picture-frames, | built generally of a single brick in thickness; two 
and other signs of exclusive splendour; footmen| small, damp, cold, badly-ventilated rooms; water, 
lounging in scarlet plushes in the halls, and well-| with much mud, to be carried from the neigh- 
appointed equipages blaze before the doors. | bouring canal; dust and dirt to be flung into the 





Twenty times have I removed my flock bed, ‘central dunghill doing duty for a road; as grass 
my table, and double the number of chairs—my |of the ficld, to-day these tenements are, and to 
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morrow are tumbled down, and cast into the cart, 
‘Some resemble summer-houses at the ends of 


of the contractor. 

The roads are unpaved, the streets unlighted : 
nothing is ever repaired, for the population, like 
a poor woman sitting at a door-step, ts in hourly 
expectation of being ordered to ‘‘ move on ;” ter- 
saces, squares, crescents, and carriage company are 
coming. The whole colony speaks volumes as to 
the transitory nature, not only of all sublunary, 
but of all suburban things. The grand attraction 
next to the necessity of having a home somewhere, 
appears to be the bit of garden-ground surround- 
ing each wigwam. Here the coarse and fine 
things of all genteel London—London that puts 
its washing out—flutter in the drying air; here 


mangles, for a while, dispute the ground with | 
expectant pianos; here are trucks to let, by the | 
hour or day, until expelled by the inevitable) 
brougham and pilentum; every second cottage | 


deals as largely as possible in a nectareous fluid, 

at one penny and two pennies the bottle, called 

singer beer; wherever you go, somebody’s donkey | 
is sure to stop the way. The natives are always 
in the suds; the elders of the hamlet at their 
mangle; the youthful hope—or young hopefuls of 
the place are away in all quarters of the town 
with donkey-carts, perpetually coster-mongering 
to and fro. These gentlemen invariably sport 
brown velveteen jackets of a greasy texture, and 
display a cast of countenance forcibly reminding 
us of Epsom races, Newgate on a hanging-day, and 
other places of fashionable resort. 

The government of these villages would seem to | 
be purely popular and democratic; a policeman | 
may on many occasions, indeed, on most occa- 
sions ‘except when he is wanted), be secn, prowl- 
ing, asif lost, among the various groups of huts; 
commissioners of sewers, paving, lighting, and the 
other usual authorities do not as yet exist. The 
society is purcly Jacobinical ; he who would look | 
for that infinite gradation of rank and wealth | 
that characterizes England, would not look here ; | 
everybody pays exactly five-and-sixpence a week | 
for a cottage, or two-and-sixpence for a room. | 
Even the aristocracy of Drink is here unknown ; 
the Licensed Victualler will come in due season | 
with the crescents and crescentic company ; mean- | 
while, the humble beer-shop, undistinguished 
from its neighbouring cottages, flourishes upon 
“Stunning Ale at 4d., and Prime XX. Porter at 3d. 
in your own jugs.’? The swell mob seldom visits 
these primitive habitations; an occasional dog- 
stealer—we beg the gentleman’s pardon, fancier, 
honours us with his presence, but otherwise we 
struggle each, as we can, to obtain a living, honest 
or otherwise. 

We boast nothing in the way of romantic 
scenery; indeed, the sites of our villages, like our 
beers, are usually flat; and but for the mountain 
of cinders belonging to the dust contractor, who, 
like Eolus, god of winds, advertises, ‘* Breeze for 
‘ule,” and the particular dust-heaps in every street, 
we have nothing that may justly lay claim to be 
considered as bordering upon the picturesque. 

_{n architectural design our habitations are un- 
valled ; Pulladio himself might take example, | 


or at least warning, by our freaks in building. 


gardens; others sport verandahs, behind whose 
ample shade they peep, like a little boy from beneath 
his father’s hat; some are Gothic—very Gothic ; 
some a mixture of Gothic and Saracenic;: one is 
like a line-kiln, and another exceedingly akin to 
the structures erected by children on that solemn 
festival of which you are reminded by being 
invited to ‘remember the Grotto.’”” We disdain 


‘in these regions the arithmetical method of dis- 


tinguishing by numbers our several habitations. 
Our cottages have each a specific name, as Pro- 
vidence Cottage, Shilo Cottage, Smith's Cottage, 
Shamrock Cottage, Thistle Cottage, Jane Cottage, 
Albert Cottage, Victoria Cottage, Todd's Cottage, 
Howard Cottage, Muggin’s Cottage, and so forth. 

The great solace of our compatriots would seem 
to lie in their gardens, where, like Isaac, they 
walk forth, with pipes in mouth, meditating, and 
sometimes digging, at even-tide. A paling of iron 
hoops, or the staves of old barrels, defends our fif- 
teen lettuces, ten mouldy ea)aves, and three curls 
of parsley, from the incursions of an enemy; with 
spun-yarn, oakum, or thread we festoon our boun- 
daries, in the summer, educating in fantastical 
wreaths crops of scarlet runners—the poor man’s 
vine. Some of us have been known to progress 
in horticulture as far as hollyhocks, or even a 
dahlia; and one transcendent genius went so far 
as to establish a cucumber bed. He might just as 
well have let it alone; tor before his cucumber bed 
was quite finished, our leases ran out, and down 
upon us came Cubitt with a cubic acre of bricks, 


an ocean of stucco, and a building-lease from the 


Bishop of London. 
It was in a swect valley by the banks of the 


Bayswater river. Never shall | forget the day we 


got notice to quit. 


Good Heavens! what SOTTOWS yloomed the paruny day, 
That called us from our native fields away. 


In the agitation of the moment, several cottagers 
forgot to pay three weeks’ arrears of rent; many 
fumilies’ washing remained unaccounted for; one 
youth we observed so overcome by his emotions, 
that for two successive minutes he did not once 
belabour his donkey. Like another destruction of 
Pompeii, a flood of lava—conerete, I should say— 
overwhelmed our pastoral abode ; of that congre- 
gation of once happy homes, nestling by the brink 
of an odorifcrous river—you may smell it a mile 
off—streams which give the Serpentine birth— 
nothing remains but a portion of a washing copper, 
a gin bottle (empty), and an Italian iron, all in 
the Museum of the Antiquarian Society. 

Some migrated one way, some another. For 
our own part, we settled a mile further westward, 
at Notting-hill; at least we should have settled, 
but a thing called the Norland Estate, coming 
down upon us, in a whirlwind of squares, cres- 
cents, villas, detached and semi-detached, put us 
to flight. Nobody is allowed to live anywhere 


about London, under sixty pounds a year, taxes 
not included. Hence we migrated to a populous 


city of pioneers, called Agar Town, not far from the 
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fashionable neighbourhood of Battle Bridge. Here | the manner we have stated, often leads us into 


we hoped to be permitted to remain for some 
months at least; but our laundress, who is also 
our landlady, the other day intimated her inten- 
tion of removing farther into the back settlements, 
the leases having run out, and the neighbourhood 
being about to be built upon, and made respectable. 
Since then, in common with the rest of the indus- 
trious poor of London, we occupy a room in a 
dwelling originally intended for a genteel estab- 
lishment, where a small colony of twelve families, 
finds at exorbitant rates, as many rooms, with 
other conveniences, suitable for us, if you de- 
duct from our number eleven families of the 
twelve, who are allowed no other conveniences 
at all. 

The manner in which the labouring classes are 


train of curious meditation. 

We cannot help pondering with admiration, and 
with somewhat of awe, upon the magnificence and 
independence of wealthy London. Magniticence 
that covers miles upon miles with palaces for the 
rich, and independence that can afford utterly to 
iynore the habitations of the poor. , 

Nor can we fail further to admire the extraor- 
dinary perfection we have attained in that cardinal 
virtue of the nineteenth century —Cant—by which 


we are enabled, in the most commiserativg whine, 
to deplore the absence of domestic virtue in our 


labouring population, while we abandon to the 
cold hand of charity, or the hard suggestions of 
sordid speculation, the first condition and corner- 
stone of domestic virtue, the opportunity, in clean, 


lodged in London, and the hard necessity that | commodious, and convenient habitations, of domes- 
forces them to become pioncers of civilization, in' tie comfort for our poor, 
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Aw accidental visit to Field Lane Ragged School, 
whither a fricnd led us last Sunday evening, has 
aroused again a train of retlections which the cir- 
cumstances of our social condition here in London 
never suffer to remain long dormant. ILumanity 


in rags is a sorry and sickening spectacle, and were | 


it not that the familiarity which breeds contempt 
breeds also indifference, we had never become the 
calm and contented spectators of the MUISCry and 
moral debasement of which rags and filth are almost 
invariably the index. Ofthe desert of the muscry— 
of the guolt of the debascment—it may be that the 


'offspring—their lives. 


Tgnorance and _helpless- 


ness have been driven into crime, and crimes have 


heen disproportionately punished with exile or 


death. A sanguinary code has multiplied sanguin- 
vary deeds; and just as surely as the blood of the 


punishments. 


world, by which of course we mean the respect- , 


able, and, in that particular, the impeccable part 
of it, has issued a one-sided verdict, which it may 
be one day expedient to revise and reconsider, 
The accumulation of wealth, and the collateral 
decay of men are thought by some to be the cha- 


the days of the Reformation up to the present 


hour. Big, burly, brutal Harry, the great de-| 
‘is no marvel that the broad sink of social vice, 


vourer of religious houses, hung up seventy thou- 
sand thieves upon the gallows during his reign: 
it is more than probable that he manufactured the 
major part of these himself, by his own monstrous 


theft of church property, upon the revenues of 


which, in some way or other, it may be sately 
inferred that a million at least of his } oorer sub- 
jects were more or less dependent. Granting that 
he banished the wolves and cormorants from the 
sheeptold—it must also be granted that he was 
himself the mammoth wolf, who swallowed up the 
fold with all its garnered fodder, and turned the 
poor sheep adritt, to become victims to starvation, 
or to his own authorized butcher—the hangman. 
Society has been imitating his example for the 
last three hundred years: the great have grown 
greater, and the rich more wealthy, by plundering 
the poor of ther property—their rights—their 


martyrs was the seed of the churech—and perhaps 
by the same natural law—the blood shed on the 
judicial seatfold has been the seed of multiplied 
villanies, demanding and meeting multiplied 
Even within the recollection of 
thousands now living, our government has been 
secen sending forth organized bands of man-stealers, 
to drag husbands and fathers from their homes 
and kindred, and deliver them over to murder at 
the cannon’s mouth, and at the same time, under 


the sanction of law, strangling the bereaved wife 


and mother, because in the absence of her natural 
protector she had sought in an illegal way to 


racteristic features of our national progress, from | provide the necessaries of lite for her unprotected 


offspring. 


Under a system, of which such an ex- 
treme case shows but its perfect development, it 


misery, destitution, and degradation of every sort, 
which everywhere underlies our closely congre- 
gated communities, has gone on deepening and 
widening in our Jand, until it has grown into 4 
portentous phenomenon, raising the loud and well- 
merited outery of shame and reproach from distant 
nations, and covering our ancient homes of Eng- 
land with an obloquy too well deserved not to be 
deeply felt and mourned by her true sons. 

We have cast out millions of our demoralized 
population upon America, Africa, and India; we 
have overrun our distant colonies with the scum 
and refuse and dregs of mankind, until they groan 
beneath the burden, and shake it off in our faces 
in defiance of our threats. We crowd our county 
with prisons, which vie in magnificence with our 
palaces, and far exceed in extent our strongest 
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fortresses: we have a standing army of police, 
ever lynx-eyed, on the watch night and day 
against the domestic enemy ; and we have enliste d 
all the aids of art, and the discoveries of science, 
against naked and hungry wretchedness that 
prowls starving on garbage amidst the horribly 
stinking purlieus into which plausible respecta- 
bility has elbowed them, out of its comfortable 
pat th. With all this, the degraded class, as they 
are ever found to do, have multiplied in numbers 
jn proportion to their degradation. If wretched- | 
ness and want are seldom moral or provident— 
they are alw ‘ays fruitful. It is the law of nature. 
that when circumstances oppress the animal crea- | 
tion, be they human or brute, they fecundate the | 
more. ‘Che numerical increase of the children of 
Israel ‘under the persecutions of the Egyptian 
taskmasters Was no miracle, no marvel, but the 
result of an universal decree. Deprivation is fa- 
yourable to increase: and this fact is worthy of 
recognition, because it carries a signification along | 
with it w hich will not be always ; overlooked, but 
will force its own acknowledgment in the fulness 
of time. With us that time is now come—and 
here, now, in the middle of the nineteenth cen-_ 
tury, and in the reign of Queen Victoria, we find | 
ourselves forced to atte mpt at least to repair the | 
blunders of past centuries—to medicate the social | 
wounds inflicted by past misrule. 

Alas! we have come but late to the rescue. 
Poor humanity lies deformed as well as disfigured 
at the fect of us tardy Samaritans. The image of 
God is trodden out of myriads of human faces, no 
longer divine—and the image of something else, | 
not God, nor at all God-like, is there stamped, 
life-deep, in indelible characters. Look around in | 
this ragged-school in Field-lane, on this summer 
Sunday-evening, and read, if you are skilled in 
physiognomy, the life-histories of children who 
know nought of childhood save its helplessness—of 
boys and lads who, from their infant years, have 
been driven to emulate the cunning of the fox or 
the rapine of the wolf to satisty the claims of 
hunger. Where is the countenance upturned to 
heaven, of which the banished Roman boasted for 
the human race? Where is the calm front and 
tranquil eye, that speak the mens divinior ? Where 
the nate nobility of the free-born man, « of which 
we are forced to hear so much from time to time ? 
These things are all reversed here. The savages 
of England’s refined civilization know nothing 
about them. ‘* Bread to eat, and a board to lic 
on; and, if more, then strong drink that we may 
lorget our sorrows,’”’ such are the aspirations of 
our social outcasts. We can read that much at 
least on many an else meaningless face here 
stooping stolidly over the Bible-lesson, or listening 
to the curnest instructions of that brave furlorn- 
hope of -yolunteers who stand manfully, like 
heroes in the breach, in the declivitous path be- 
tween them and  perdition—Labour, by Giod’s 
blessing, not all in vain, however stubborn the 
soll and long-deferred the harvest. More than one 
lw © we can see beneath the shadow of whose un- 
“orn and tangled locks a moist eye glistens ; and 

‘i the psaum, to a popular tune, rises in hours 











luxury. 


Jew fence, 


and sonorous unisons, there is more than one 
voice that quayers in our ear with ill-controlled 
emotion. 

This ragged-school is a strange sight to a 
stranger. ‘The order and decency of conduct that 
prevail are not at all in accordance either with 
the costume or countenances of the inmates. The 
originators and sources of riot out of doors are 
here the subjects of orderly control, maintained 


without any apparent exercise of authority, which 


perhaps might be inefficient were it command- 
ingly asserted. The inmates are of both sexes, 
and of all ages, from three months to threescore 
years or more; infants being admitted for the sake 
of receiving their parents or guardians, who could 
not otherwise attend. An upper-room behind the 
master’s desk is appropriated to the use of females, 
many of whom, we observe, are far advanced in life. 
Instruction is imparted by means of division into 
small groups or classes, each clustered round its 
own teacher, whe, ina subdued voice, reads, ex- 


plains, and catechizes upon a portion of the Word 


of God. The lesson over, there is another psalm 
and a short address, and a closing prayer. Then 
those who have homes to go to, go home, and 
those who have none descend to the dormitory 
beneath, where, in little boarded troughs, some 
twenty inches in width and hardly five feet in 
length, they make their bed for the night, with a 


rug for a covering, after a meal of six ounces of 


bread. More or better than this cannot be offered 


to a class wanting the stimulus of self-respect and 


the habit of industry, and to whom the mere ex- 
emption from the direst want is an absolute 
Were the dietary increased, or the com- 
forts enhanced, it would but tend to extinguish 
exertion, where self-reliance is a virtue unknown. 

rom the Ragged School to the ragged city 
which supplies the scholars, it is but natural to 
revert; and here we shall take the city-mis- 
sionary for a guide, who will show us, not 80 
much the filthy and fetid haunts of the poverty- 
stricken wretch—the stifling, straw-strewn cham- 
ber where, in times of pestilence, the living, the 
dying and the dead, rot in company—not the 
crowded cellar, where the vicious and unfortunate 
of cither sex huddle together in hunger and na- 
kedness, to escape the piercing blasts of winter— 
nor the yawning, gas-glaring man-trap, baited 


with ale oliol, where the starved beggar hastens to 


tind relief from the pangs of famine, in the ex- 
citement of intoxication—nor the dark den of the 
sitting like a bloated vampyre in his 
lair, waiting for the prey which, at the risk it may 
be of their lives, his acolytes are hunting down 
for him—not such things as these; these we know 
already, but little itis to be feared to our profit. 
But he shall show us how, in the midst of depri- 
vations such as these, and surrounded by temp- 

tutions and snares, en goaded by sharp want and 
sharper pain, born of sore and immedicable 
disease, the human heart is yet not trodden out of 
the human breast, and with what hopes and what 
despairs it ee ats yr battles still in spite of them. 
He ‘shall s s, too, the miseries of ignorance, 


) 


and the shac! les of vice, and the wares of intem- 
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perance ; and how disease and death deal with the ; with a smile—and so dies. Jim, the Wild Indian, 
friendless and the penniless, in the murky retreats | doesn’t like the notion of his mother being buried 
of want and woe. |by the parish—can’t stomach it any how—so he 









Lead on, Mr. Vanderkiste,* and let us com- | 


mence at once with that classical district, known 





goes to a philanthropic undertaker, and enters into 
a contract, pledging himself to pay him cighteen- 


in late years as Jack Ketch’s Warren, whence, in| pence a week for doing the decent thing, and 
the memory of many of the inhabitants yet living, | ‘‘ berrin’ of his mother respectable,”’—and having 


men, and women too, were hung at Newgate a 
dozen at a time before breakfast, for the forgery 


and issue of one-pound notes—when Bow-street | 


officers were accustomed to march in brigades, 
with drawn cutlasses, to the capture of their’s and 
the law’s victims—where once lived Smashing 
Nell, who survived the hangman’s work, having 
gone to the gallows with a silver pipe in her 
gullet—where, in the days of the old Charleys, the 
thieves and housebreakers had it all their own 
way, for want of an effective police, until, having 
grown into valuable prizes, with blood-meney 
upon their heads, they became worth the capture 
by a Bow-strect myrmidon, and were good for 
forty pounds—and the dissecting table. But the 
forger of notes has died, or been killed, out, and 
the “‘cracksman’”’ has disappeared, and instead of 
to these our guide brings us to the squalid apart- 
ment of an old fortune-teller, whose boast it 1s 


that she ‘speaks her mind and tells no lies.” He. 


prevails upon her to leave off the practice of de- 
luding the silly public, though that is her only 


means of obtaining ‘‘a bite, or a sup, or a bit of 


bacea ;’’ she promises to refrain, and keeps her | 
The parish will | 


promise to the end of her life. 
not allow her out-door relict, and she refuses to) 
go into the workhouse, because she likes to keep 
a home for her only son who travels the country 
doing the ‘“‘ Wild Indian!” and flourishing his | 
tomahawk at fairs and races on the stage of an | 
open-air theatre. When the savage is at a dis- 
count Jim turns pedlar, and travels the country | 
round about. He comes home perhaps once in | 
three weeks, when he pays the old lady’s rent, 
spends a day or two in her company, and sallies 
forth again, leaving a stock of bread and cheese, 
with perhaps an ounce of tea and a screw of tobacco 
behind him. ‘TI likes to keep a roof for him,” 
says the feeble dame, ‘‘and to sce his face when 
he comes to London ..... . for I am his mo- 
ther you know, though he is sixty ycars old.” | 
A beggar-woman who lives close by, “ washes out” 
the quondam fortune-teller, getting up her “bits | 
of things,” because, as she says, ‘the poor old 
critter couldn’t do it herself.’ <A little straw 
spread upon an old shutter, raised upon a few 
bricks, is the aged woman’s bed, where, being “so | 
thin, she gets very sore a layin in winter, with 
searcely any food, and often none,’ sometimes 
relieving the pains of hunger by “a smoke of 
tobacco.” Death at length looks in, even upon 

such a shabby establishment as this. In the last 

agonizing pangs delirium seizes the racked brain 
—but the sight of her benefactor, the missionary, 

recals her scattered senses; and she murmurs 2 

benediction upon his head, and looks into his fac 


* See this gentleman's “ 


Years’ Mission,” 


~ * 
» i 
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commit sin ?”’ 


over him. 
and has little if any idea at present that he is 


‘first seen it done, constituting himself both chief- 


mourner and funeral procession, shoulders his 
tomahawk, and with all the alacrity of three-score 
starts on a campaign to earn the moncy, and get 
himself out of debt. Wishing Jim all success, 
and much more than he is in search of, we shal] 
next look in upon a chimney-sweeper. 

This poor fellow is struggling in the grasp of 
that terrible disease, so fatal to the members of 
his craft, the sweeps’ cancer. ‘The stench arising 
from his tumour, which drips upon the floor as he 
sits, is almost insupportable. He is listening with 
every appearance of attention to a visitor, who is 
reading and explaining a portion of the New Testa- 
ment, and he answers readily to common-place 
inquiries with an air of intelligence. But the 
missionary interferes—* My friend,” says he, “has 
taken much pains to instruct you, and now I will 
ask you a few questions. Do you know who Jesus 
Christ was?” ‘ Well, no,” says he, after a pause, 
‘‘T should say that’s wery hard to tell.” “ Do 
you know whether he was St. John’s brother?’ 
“No, that I don’t.” ‘Can you tell me who the 
Trinity are?’ ‘*No, sir.” ‘Are you a sinner?” 
‘« Oh, certainly, sir, we are all sinners.’’—A pause. 
‘Have you ever done wrong?’ ‘ Why, no, I 
don’t consider as ever I have.” ‘ Did you never 
‘“ Why, no, I don’t know as ever 
I did.” “ But do you think you’re a sinner?” 
‘Qh, certainly, sir, we’re all sinners.” ‘* What 
isa sinner?’ ‘ Well, I’m dést it I know rightly; 
I never had no head-piece.” This unfortunate is 
rapidly hastening to inevitable death. A few 
short months at furthest, and the earth will close 
He is a used-up sweeping-machine, 


anything better. He is one of the outcast children 
of mother-church, who, until very recently, has 
never condescended to tolerate any of his kind, . 


but has been shamed in these latter days intoa 


tardy acknowledgment of his claim to kinship. 


_His ignorance, extreme as it is, is nothing ex- 


traordinary. He is but the type of his class—a 


class numerous enough to overpower all authority, 


and sack the metropolis, had they a will to the 


deed, and a leader with talent to plan and cou- 


rage to head a domestic insurrection. A hungry 
and vermin-plagued democracy they are—more 
fed upon than feeding: yonder is one gnawing 
away at something black, which upon examination 
vou find to be a bone which he acknowledges to 
have picked from a dunghill, and charred in the 
tire—a fire kindled with cinders, culled from 4 
dustheap. Here is another who has had long ex- 
perience of starvation, and can describe practically 
its every stage :—* The fust day,” says he, “‘’tamt 
so werry bad if you has a bit of bacca; the se 
cond it’s horrid, it is—stch gnawing; the third day 
it ain’ rin, you feels sinkish like, and 
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werry faintish ;’—of the fourth and fifth days, 

rhaps, the coroner could render the best account. 

Let us climb these rotten stairs, to which an 
open dooy invites us, and ascend to the garret in 
which a light is sometimes seen glimmering faintly 
through nearly the whole night of winter. Who 
is she that sits awake, while others around her 
sleep, between these ‘‘ walls so blank” “ plying 
the needle and thread,” long after the most be- 
lated of footsore vagabonds is slumbering in his 


lair? Hardly more than a child herself, she is the 


deceived and deserted mother of an infant six | 


months old, for whose and her own sustenance she 
is endeavouring to provide by shirt-work and 
shoe-binding. Before she was betrayed and aban- 
doned by the unmanly scoundrel who is the father 
of her child, she was a comely, interesting girl, 
happy and comfortable in respectable service. 
Now ‘‘ sharp misery has worn her to the bone,” 
and starvation and trouble have done the work of 
years on her slender frame. It is only by the ex- 
tremest toil that she can pay the rent of part of a 
room, and obtain a scanty meal of bread and tea 
twice a day. She cannot bear the shame of ap- 
pealing to a magistrate, who would compel her 
heartless seducer to contribute to the support of 
his offspring, and she struggles on alone in the un- 
aided and hopeless task. The unweaned babe, 
not half nourished by its starving mother, is 
peevish, freiful, and restless, and will not submit 
to be out of her arms, and so hinders her in her 
work that she carns next to nothing, and is almost 
faumished. She complains little, but sheds bitter 
tears when recalling the consequences so sad to 
her of one false step. She tells us that she has been 
the subject of a horrible temptation. ‘‘ The child 
was so cross,” says she, ‘1 was prevented from 
working in the day, and had to sit up in the 
night, hungry and cold, to stitch shirts and bind 
shoes, or 1 could not get a bit of bread at all; and 
when I looked at that little thing, and thought 
how miserable and starved I was on account of it, 
and if [ hadn’t it, I might be well fed in a com- 
fortable place, as I was before, I felt horribly 
tempted to destroy it, and it seemed—oh! it 
seemed to come so strong upon me, I was almost 
doing it; when one night I dreamed I had done 
it, and the baby was lying dead in a little coffin. 
I telt dreadful—and I heard a voice say, it seemed 
like God, ‘ Thou shalt do no murder.’ Well, when 
I woke up, and found the child was not dead, and 
that I had not killedit, oh! howthankful I was! and 
{ didn’t have those horrid thoughts afterwards.” 
that temptation and that dream haunt her recollec- 
tion still, as she presses the unconscious infant upon 
her breast, and rains tears of gratitude upon its 
sleeping face. She will not affiliate her child, and 
therefore the parish will not receive her; so she 
battles on with want and privation till fever comes 
upon the heels of famine—and then we have the 
spectacle of the child-mother raving delirious in 
‘he grasp of Typhus, and the hapless babe crawl- 
‘ng and playing over her—the true ideal of help- 
essniess and misery. 

We turn from this sad picture, to one of a 
carcely less melancholy aspect. In the district 
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of Clerkenwell many strange pursuits are re- 


sorted to for a livelihood. The excrement of some 


animals is used in the preparation of Morocco 


‘leather for the bookbinders, and this is collected 


in the streets by men who generally add bone- 
grubbing to the oceupation—obtaining a scanty 
livelihood by the union of the two trades. One of 
them, a man in language and address quite the 
|gentleman, tells us that in his youth, he was 
| travelling agent to Bish, the great lottery specu- 
lator. In the service of this now forgotten 
celebrity he saved money enough to enable him 
to set up in business on his own account; but 
unfortunately he failed in his commercial specula- 
tions, and afterwards became reduced to the 
occupation of a bill-sticker. That also failing, 
through scarcity of employment, he took up with 
the business alluded to, in connexion with bone- 
picking and rag-gathering; but even from these, 
in consequence of the number of persons en- 
gaged in them, he could make but the scantiest 
living. When the sprat season comes on, he 1s 
in the habit of attending the Billingsgate Market, 
where, in company with others present with the 
same object, he will collect a dinner of sprats by 
picking up the fish which are dropped in the 
process of unloading the vessels, and transporting 
the cargo to the proprietors, and to which nobody 
lays claim. He is an aged man, and might find 
a shelter in the workhouse, but prefers, he says, 
being in the fresh air as long as God is pleased to 
give him his health. 

Another of this tripartite craft, ignorant as a 
Hottentot, but delighted at all times to hear the 
Bible read to him, was seized, amid the awful 
stench of his accumulated gatherings, with chol- 
cra in 1849, In the tortures of the death-cramp 
he could not speak, but he smiled and nodded his 
head in answer to the appeal of the missionary, 
and died hopefully. 

A third is a quondam strolling-player, who has 
abandoned travelling theatricals for this unsavoury 
profession. His account of his own experience is 
characteristic: ‘*‘When Richardson was alive,” 
says he, “I used to go round the country with 
his company. Richardson, your reverence knows, 
was the greatest man in the line. He was a very 
religwus man, Richardson* was, and wouldn’t 





| have not so much as a nail knocked in his booths 


He wouldn’t allow no bad’ songs, 
His company was 


single 


on a Sunday. 
nothing of the sort for him. 
married people principally, he didn’t li 





* This great aristarch of the peripatetic drama, had « 
singular way of judging of the merit of the performers 
whose services he engaged. It was his practice, when 
the fun and frolic of the fair were at the highest, to 
wander away to @ distance, in order to ascertain whose 
voice, among his own showmen or those of @ rival estab- 
lishment, could be heard the farthest. With him the 
loudest bawler was the finest actor. He loved a man 


with what he called a “ bould vice,” and, esti ing his- 
trionic merit by the force of the player's lungs, always 
paid those best who roared the loudest. It is said, that 


if a rival theatre rejowed in a Stentor of extraordinary 





powers, Richardson seldom failed, by the offer of an 
| a lvance of wayes—we be pardon, sulary, w enroll hin 


las a member of his own company. 
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ones. If you went along with Richardson you 
must behave yourselves, I can tell you, or you 
wouldn’t do. As to the rest and so on, its 
quite different with them; nothing’s bad enough; 
the goings-on is awful; I can’t express what I’ve 
seen, sir, it’s too bad—such songs too. I’m not 





what I should be, and I know it, but thank God, 


I’m not bad enough for that. When I was at 
your tea-meeting, what was said, and the prayers, 
made the tears come into my eyes. It put me in 
mind of several things. I took a stable, by 
Shoreditch Church, some months ago, for a gaff; 


that’s some of the scenery what you sce in the 
corner, sir; there was the boy there and another | 
Me and the old woman did the) 


young man. 
comic business. I only took the stable for a 
week, but I was forced to close it up in three 
days, it didn’t answer; first night there was lots; 


| with me, but Dr. 


| Oh yes! and the publicans, when you was druuk, 
would score you two forone. I wasn't robbed of it—oh 
no! I've laid in the mud in Sydney streets all night, with 
‘notes in my pockets. I wasn’t robbed though. Drank 
it up.” 

“ Did you stop ashore for many years ?” 

“Oh no! Went trading to the Cape, to the Isle of 
France, and from port to port in New Holland, Sydney, 
| Adelaide, Hobart Town, Van Diemen’s Land, and to New 
Zealand,” 
| “Why you might have saved at least £800. Drank it 
| all?” 

“Oh yes! When I was ashore I went to the public 
house and stopped, maybe, till eleven at night, some. 
times went back again by three in the morning—treated 
_anybody—drank till it was all gone.” 
“ How came you back to England?” 
| Why we went to the Isle of France, and there I was 


| seized with this here complaint in my side. Went to the 
hospital; Dr. said there was nothing the matter 
showed him better; he examined 
my side, and squeezed it, and him and the other doctor 








but when they found I wouldn’t suffer no black- | talked together in their lingo, in course I didn’t under 


guard goings-on, and there wasn’t no bad songs— 
nothing’s bad enough—they wouldn’t come, and | 
the third night there wasn’t half a dozen. I con-_ 
sider it honester to go about getting dung and 
bones than to be a theatrical; I hate it—it’s” 
worse than 1 can repeat. You know, sir, I’m a 
tailor by trade, but I never properly learned the 
business, worse luck!” 

Let us listen now to the story of a drunkard, | 
from his own lips. The man was born in Clerk- | 
enwell district, and early in life went to sea_ 
before the mast. Returned, after an absence of, 


between twenty and thirty years, diseased, pen- | 
niless, and friendless—he thus answers the 
questions of our guide. ! 

“Where did you go when you left England?” 

“To the United States, in the American, your reve- 
rence; then [ went a whaling.” 

* Where did you return to from your whaling voyage ?”’ | 

“To New Bedford.” 

“}fow much did you bring back as wages ? 

* About sixty pounds.” 

* }iow long did that last you?” 

“Not long, (jerking himself up) I may as well tell 
the truth. Oh yes!—about a fortnight.” 

* What did you drink chietly ?” 

“Brandy and rum. 1 liked champagne — treated 
every body.” 

“Did you go to New Holland from the United 
States?” 

“Yes, and went from there to the coast of New 
Guinea, for sandal-wood and tortoise-shell, in a cutter; 
capital wages, first-rate! We went ashore for water, and 
the sailors left aboard thought they'd like to come ashore 
too, so they left the vessel at anchor; when we came 
back, she Was gone swam pee ” 

* Liow did she etl swarnpe 7” 

“Oh! the natives watched us all ashore, and went and 
plundered her, and swamped her. They're very treacher 
ous, them New Guineans; they is cannibals, too; they. 
killed one of our men.” : 

* Have you been shepherding in Australia ?” 

“No, not shepherding, but hut-keeping. At that time 
the wages to a single man was thirty-five pounds per 
annum, and rations.” | 

“You used to come down to Sydney to take your 
wages, I suppose, as usual. How often?” ° 

“Once a vear.” 

“How long would your wages last you at Sydney?” 

“* Not long ” (shaking his head). . ° 

* How long did your money last you?” 

“ About a fortnight.” 

* Tlow did vou spend it? In drink?” 


” 





; 


spite of his misery. 


‘stand it, and then he see what it was. I'd nothing the 
/ matter with me till I come to the Isle of France. It’s a 


shocking unhealthy place; always people being buried 
at Port St. Louis. They asked me which I'd like, to come 
to England, or go back to New Holland. I said, for 
England; so they made an inscription, as I wasn't able 
to work my passage, and I came home in the Carnatic ; 
but I didn’t know what a poverty-struck place London 
had become.” 

“ Why did you come to England?” 

“Why I wanted to see my old mother, and my friends: 
and when I come I found her dead, and my relations 
dead too.” 

“You should have written to see if they were alive.” 

* So I did, but I never got no answer.” 

* Did you get your letters back?” 

“Oh no! I didn’t put them in the post. They play 
such tricks with the letters. I used to sew’em up ina 
bale of wool. I was put up to that by my mates.” 

“Do you know the cause of your disease ?” 

* Well—not exactly.” 

“Tt's the result of long continued drunkenness.” 

“ Well, that’s what the doctor said it was. So I suppose 
it must be so.” 

This poor fellow has been all his life a thought- 
less, reckless sailor, at the mercy of every rogue, 
and is full of the drollest sayings imaginable, in 
The missionary advises him 
to get out to Sydney, where he is well known, as 
fast as possible, and to obtain a hut-keeper’s 
place, far up the bush, where he will be out of 
the way of temptation. ‘‘ Ay,” says he, “I shall 
take your reverence’s advice, it’s for my good, it 
is; and you’re lucky to me. When I was out of 
reach of the cussed drink, I did very well, I did, 
sober and solid, as you may say.” It is to be 
hoped that he will adhere to his resolution : from 
the condition of his liver, it is clear that if he re- 
commence drinking he will very soon die. 

One more brief narrative—a tale of a broken 
heart—and we have done with these sketches 
from the biography of the poor. The missionary 
is sent for by a wretched mother stretched on a 
bed of pain. On visiting her, he finds that her 
disease 1s occasioned by mental anguish on account 


of her children, two daughters who have been 
seduced from her side and are leading a life of 


infamy. ‘‘They are breaking my heart,’ she 
cries, ‘‘they are breaking my heart! Do go and 


seck my poor girls; let me get out of bed to go 


down on my knees to you to try and bring back my 
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rgirls.” Such an entreaty is not to be resisted; | cess, thus practically preferring the claims of 
and, in company with an aged friend, the mis- |cleanliness to those of appetite. And we might 
sionary is off to explore the obscene haunts of | chance to find the love of knowledge urging men 
Joathsome and miserable profligacy. The elder | to the pursuit of it under difficulties all but insur- 
girl is found, with a couple of companions, in a mountable, and by means which nothing short of 
squalid garret in an obscure court in Golden Lane. | the ingenuity of absolute poverty could devise. 
The messengers are received with insolence and| But we have seen enough—enough to show us 
Jaughter, but they penctrate to the filthy garret, | that the vast moral quagmire in which our fellow- 
and after three hours of persevering efforts, not | creatures are wallowing in slime and feculence, 
ynmingled with prayer to Him who showed mercy | abysmal and dreary though it be, has yet some 
to the Magdalen, they depart from the stew, | spots of solid ground—some stepping-stones here 


amid the hootings and mock cheers of the neigh- 
pours, accompanied by the three women. One of 
them has a child, which its grandmother is in- 
duced to receive. All three of the women are 
placed in a probationary asylum. The second 
daughter of the heart-broken mother, a mere child, 
is also-discovered, and induced to return home. 
telieved of her intolerable anguish by the re- 
clamation of her children, the mother improves in 
health, and looks forward to peace and comfort in 
her declining years. It is not to be. The eldest 
daughter leaves the asylum, and returns to her 
yicious courses; and the younger, perhaps insti- 
eated by her example, first robs and then abandons | 
her mother, who is thrown again on a bed of sick- 
ness, and after a brief illness, during which she 
exclaims frantically that her heart is breaking— 
her heart is breaking—dies. 

We might multiply these annals of the poor to 
an indefinite extent, without trenching upon any 
other materials than those afforded by the diary | 
of a city missionary. Were we to follow him in 
his daily rounds, we should find that though often 
crushed beneath the force of evil circumstances, 
human sympathies are not always, as in the last 
sad case, to be trodden out by human depravity, | 
however desperate, nor quenched in the common | 
suffering which is the lot of our degraded masses. | 
We should see that virtue will sometimes flourish | 

| 
| 





| 








in the very hot-bed of vice, and kindness and 
generosity will dwell even with destitution the 
most extreme. We should find children in rags 
themselves combining their halfpence and farthings 
for the relief of their outcast brother in tatters— 
and boys and girls contented with a bed of straw 
or a bare board beneath a roof, clubbing their 
mite to provide a shelter for those who have none. 
We should see the love of cleanliness prominent 
amidst all the unavoidable surroundings of filth 
and syualor—boys washing their one shirt with 
their own hands, and drying it at a lime-kiln— 
and men, and women too, lying in bed while their 
sugle garment is undergoing the cleansing pro- 








and there—on which a man may fix a firm foot 
while stretching out a helping hand towards his 
fellow-creatures in distress—enough to show us 
that the attempt so often decried as hopeless, to 
uplift the fallen, is not in vain, when dictated by 
Christian charity, and carried out in a kindly 
spirit. It might be easy to show that the moral 
degradation of the lowest classes in our land, is at 
once the fruit and punishment of the proud and 
exclusive spirit of the several orders above them ; 
and that it could not exist, as it certainly does not 
exist in the same overwhelming degree, in any 
country where poverty is not practically punished 
as a crime, as itis with us. but the proof would 
do no good that we are aware of; and it is much 
more to the purpose to invite attention to the 
remedy, the way to which is pointed out in the 
preceding details. In carrying instruction to the 
lost and abandoned, by means of Ragged Schools 
and City Missionaries, Society is but making a 
faint endeavour to undo its own evil work. We 
have denied education to the million, until the 
conviction has forced itself upon us, that their 
ignorance, while it is perdition to them, is more 
expensive to us than the costliest teaching they 
could have had; and we are now beginning to 
find out, that it is a matter of economy to do jus- 
tice even to those whom the usages of the world 
in which we live have taught us instinctively to 
despise—or, “in other and older words, that honesty 
is the best policy, after all. We are not going to 
enlarge upon this text—at any rate for the pre- 
sent—but take our leave of the subject here— 
wondering as we lay down the pen, whether, had 
the diiferent partizans of educational systems, 
* voluntaries ”’ especially, showed one tithe of the 
zeal for teaching the untaught which they have 
manifested during the past half-century for pre- 
venting each other from doing it—there would 
have been any need of Ragged Schools in the year 
of our Lord One Thousand Eight Hundred and 
Fifty-three ? 
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PLANCTUS TREVIRORUM: 


A DISTRESSING EPISODE IN THE HISTORY OF THE HOLY COAT OF TREVES. 


PALLIUM TREVIRIS PERCOLENDUM FUR-! 
TO NUPER ABLATUM FUISSE FIDEL-L 


BUS ENARRAT ARCHIDIACONUS. 


AccipITeE—primo autem premonendum 
Istud facinus mihi, Latine, scribendum ; 
Cum externis, utcunque peritis sermonum, 
Contingat ipsum ignorare Teutonum— 
Accipite—inquam—tratres, quam dilecti, 
Vos, scilicet, falsis nequaquam infecti: 
Accipite—reitero—iterumque— 

Libeilum amicum—Pol! mirabundumque. 


Super ceteras relliquias, Trevirorum 

In templo habemus Pallium Palliorum : 
Cujus nihil refert vobis mentionem 
lacerem, nonulli quamvis contentionem 
[linus super gestis sacris suscitarint— 
balsa, immo, excocta, declararint! 

Ad oves redeamus. ‘l'ametsi de nostro 
Pallio locuturus, tinctum sive ostro, 

Seu nigrum, seu non foret, sive Imbutum 
Coecis, inquinaverit aut vile lutum, 
‘Tinetorum est scire: his super garrire 
Judicari potest mihi haud conyenire, 


Nune, demtim, lente redeo ad inceptum— 
Ad finem, vel potius; cum furto abreptum, 
Ut perditum, dudum, nos luximus pallium ; 
Cium et moster si pre henderet Vetus Balliuin 
Predonem, diebus multo minus trinis, 
Seelerato daretur cum laqueo finis. 
Denuo—conservavimnus in pulvinario 
Pallium, et ostendimus, festis, denario: 
fuit non inter omnes relliquias ulla 

Pliris wstimanda; cum sint et ampulla 
Now nobis, et clavus, quem primum infixit 
In Area, ut toties Mystagogus edixit. 
Quoque etiam cum habeamus candelam 
(Quam Moses extinxit, exinde querelam 
Protulit, quippe, perinnocenter miratus 
Subitis quod foret tenebris obumbratus. 


Lilo, sedule, invigilavit Curator, 

Sobrius, cunctis enim nequaquam potator 
Bene notus: ih, alloqua, faxemus 
Injurias, et ipsum judicassemus 

Nox partie pem—Adeone fuisset 
Fungus arbitrarem—is cum percepisset 
Proventus dimidium, ubi spectaculum 
Monstrarit, cum et fabricarit miraculuim ? 


Ia nocte, cul dies UJuxerat damini, 
fnsedems noster homo in specie seamni, 
Pallium in genu scopulis cum extersit, 
Propter et tuneas, piper albui adspersit. 





A CERTAIN ARCHDEACON RELATES THRE 
ROBBERY OF THE HOLY COAT Gp 
TREVES. 


Receive (I'm afraid, tho’ I'll have all the “ fat in 
The fire,” unless I indite ye in Latin; 

lor, whatever your P: lyglot knowledge, my sermon 
Might possibly pose ye, if written in German). 
Receive—you, | mean, by the Virgin protected, 

Not you, with heretical doctrines infected, 

teceive, I repeat, this epistle, and wonder, 

lor startling it is, (quoth the Yankee) “ By Thunder!” 


Among other knick-knacks, mundane and angelic, 
At Treves we've undoubtedly got a great relic ; 

The Coat, which has challenged a world-wide attention, 
by name, to the Faithful, 1 only need mention: 
Tho’ some wicked men have the shocking ass:rance 
(1 can’t speak of the wretches with common endurance) 
‘To question its sanctified nature—* The Varmints,"— 
And make it a jest—this most holy of garments! 
Révenons a nos moutons, | hardly profess 

‘To treat of the Coat as a portion of dress ; 

Whether blue, black, or brown, is a point for a dyer, 
Whether dipped in the vat, or bedaubed in the mire, 
Abstractly, is nothing, such things you might doubt, 
For a friar, were proper to chatter about. 


Once more I return to my first proposition, 

I fear ['m obscure, but I’m not a logician, 

My beginning ] mean, but confusedly blend 

All my faculties, when I reflect on the end 

Of the scoundrel, whose morals are fashioned s0 
frailly, 

If once he is caught in the clutch of Old Bailey: 

| opine, nay, religiously venture to hope 

For the thread of his crimes, they will give hima 
rope. 

‘The Coat we exposed on our feast-days—they're 
many— 

And showed for the very small charge of A Penny. 

Qf all our fine relics, which heritics scolf at, 

None brought us more credit, none half so much 
profit : 

Though we've got the first nail Noah knocked in the 
Ark, 

And the eandle that Moses blew out’; in the dark 

When he found himself, once, in the midst of the 
night, 

And wondered to think what had gone with the light 


The Coat, I should tell ye, was watched by the Beadle, 

A stead and sober man, sharp as a needle : 

Trustworthy, or else we should straight have accused 
him, 

As though an accomplice, dismissed and abused him. 

ut how could we think he would be such a block 
head, 

The man who put half the receipts in his pocket, 

When, after a flaming discourse panegyrical, 

He paraded the relic, and we cooked a miracle? 





The night ere the day of such scandal and shame, 
This Beadle, or Showman, ‘tis one and the same, 
On the eve of the Feast, thought he'd make it a rule, 
Took the coat on his knee as he sat on his steol: 








Quo fit ut olim quod et scabium et hirtum 
Visum erat; cujus, usque adhuc, opertum 
Male fuerat decus, pune planum, politum 
Exstitit, tum et paululiun modo attritum. 
Postridie, ritubus sacris peractis, 
Mystagogus, denariis multis exactis, 

Dedit signum, statim tinniit tintinnabulum, 
Accurrere fideles, ut porci ad pabulum ; 
Leviter subminister tapetem levavit, 


Kt * Kece Sanctissimum Pallium:” clamavit. 


At horrorem pium qua possim narrare, 
Medullitus quem, ut gelu, percolare 
Sensimus—qua metum indescribabilemaue 
K;xponere? Non si et mille decemque 
Annos vixerim. Extumuere pupill 
Oculorum nobis, ut frixorio hillw ; 

Que et nuper individu, exstitere 

Come, separatim, et post cecidere. 


Tum vidimus unctum vero et sarcitum 
Amictum; de more, et caeno linitum : 
Discoloribus manuleis, tum scatentem 
Pediculis, foede et graveolentem. 

“ Kece, edidit Pallium pro sesé miraculum !” 
Clamare audivimus quendam loquaculuin., 
‘Eeclesia significat paupertatenn—" 

Dixit alter—* et uddocet humilitatem !” 


Fuere autem gui pullos computarint 
Priusquam ex ovis ipsi pullalarint. 
Miraculum id fuit non modo nostro, 
Otfensuin quod coram altari et rostro. 
Pugnis, homo tempora, demens, pulsavit, 
{ ‘ul ans, voce raucissima, exclamavit 

‘O damnum! sanguis! tonitru! O et elades 
heerony © Baiilzebobe!! O Hades!!” 
Kripuit foedum; primo et in crumenis 
Manus, tremefactus, injecit obscaenis. 
Gossypinum ilitum, inde, peniculum 
I.xtraxit, papyrium, atque, fascicului ; 
Quid intus foret, nescio, tum figlinum 
Parvum tubulum, indicis instar; lupinum 
Bicipitem ; duas et, inde, quadratas 
Chartulas, nomine * Schmidt” innotatas. 


Ex illis, suboluit nobis quid rei 

Msset. Quendam, impictate prevehi, 
Pernovimnus nostro suum permutisse 
Pallio, turpe, paucis, furtum perpetrasse. 
Sordidus, pulicibus et adesus, 

Macie tenuatus, seu piger, obesus, 

Nil interest, pessimus quispiam cunctorum, 
Palladium abstulerat Trevirorum. 


Urbis decem, mox, custodes advenére 

Nohis, qui—* Quidnam esset”— postulavere. 

lnfanda narravimus: Fortes, rogati 

uid opus facto esset, nasos palpati, 

Onn s respondcre, ad unum bomunculum, 
‘Eundum est, primo, meum ad avunculum.” 

Tum Pallium multiplicatum fiisse 

Pitavimus, unum et abripuisse 

Avu nenlos singulos de ‘cem Virorum. 

Tum diximus—* Dies est miraculorum.” 
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He brus hed it smoothed it wheree’t r it was 
| wrinkled, 
/And pepper, for fear of the moth, he besprinkled ; 
i So that what, hitherto, had looked shagwy and ru 
Its beauty obscured, shabby, mouldy, and dusty, 
Came out with a nap, like a cloth newly shorn, 
| (nd an elegant gloss, but the least morsel worn. 
After mass, on the morrow, the folks got an inkling 
Of something to come, for the bell fell a-tinkling, 
, And each bustled up from his knees, or his seat, 
And ran to the relic, like pigs to their meat; 
Lhe Beadle, quite gingerly, lifted the curtain. 
And cried—* Here's the H ‘ly Coat—nothing more 
certain Ag 


well, 


Can I ever the horror deseribe- like uh arrow 

Of ice piercing sensibly through to our marrow ; 
Can | ever the vague indescribable fears— ? 
Never—not if [ live for a thousand long years! 
‘Then started the e ve ‘balls of eve ry nian, 

And swelled just like sausages fried in a pan, 

[Lair knotted, and bushy, befrizzled so tine, 

Stood on end like the quills of a wild porcupine!! 


"I'was a Coat, to be sure, that we saw, and it please ve, 
But a bundle of rags, faded, threadbare and greasy ; 


The sleeves of two eotows the whole, in fact, formun , 
A picture of wre techedness, stinhing and swarming 
‘lin a Dutehman!” cried one, with an aecen 


satirical— 
“If the Coat hasn't actually started a miracle ! 
‘The beauty of poverty clearly it teaches,” 
Said one—* and humility silently preaches.” 


At conclusions these fellows too hastily snatched, 
And reckone dl their chickens before they were hatehed 
If a miracle ‘twere, ‘twasn't one of our sort, 

Who never preach poverty, only in sport, 

With his fists, on his temples, the poor Beadle 
hammered, 

Like adogatthe moon madly howling, he stammes 

* Death alive! blood and thunder! thieves, ent y, 

murther !! 

(Ile swore so profany ly, | can't repeat further.) 

Whon his ¢ ye balls had settled a bitin their socket 
Hie seized it, and first thrust his hands in the por! 

Ile pulled oul al old cotton Wipe, brown and bl 
Then a small paper packet, done up in a screw ; 

And a little bli ick pipe, about three inches long, 

Of tobacco that smelt most offensively strong : 

A sixpence, ‘twas bad, we could see by the muallir 
And a ticket, or card, inseribed—*" Shirt’ —* Smit! 
* One shilling.” 


‘To cut matters short, as I don't wish to task all 
' Your patience, we found that some impious rascal 
Had stolen our coat, (it had vanished or fled) 
And had lett us his own filthy jacket instead, 
Yes—some flea-bitten sweep, and the blackest of 
thieves, 
lad boned it—The holy Palladium of Treves, 


When the news out of doors, 
jnecrease, 
| There came to us ten of the City Police 
| We stated our loss; then began they to stroke 
Their noses, and then, in a breath, they all spoke 
‘I'm certain,’—cried each—‘and I dou't the leu 
doubt it, 
My Unele's the man who knows something about it 
Then we said, “Sure the Coat must have lb: en 
multiplied 
Into ten, which already have flow n far and wide 
And the Unele of each of you City Police, 
; ly solue means or other, has got one apiece '” 


‘yan to spread, sud 


| 
| 
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Subrisit Decurio. “ Est tropus jocosus; 
Modus atque loquendi impense mendosus,” 
Dixit. “Sunt homines qui Pigneratores 
Vulgo vocantur—sunt faeneratores. 
Pecuniam commodant, ita ut putem 

Si vos excorietis, acceperunt cutem. 

Hine, vobis censuimus hoc adnotandum, 
In Pigneratoribus est indagandum : 
Amictus, ni fallor, (ut spe indutus 
Furtivus) jam est in mappa involutus; 
Quam super est titulus, forte, quadratus, 
Non raro cum nomine ‘ Schmidt’ innotatus.” 


i ffatus Decurio hee pauca, facunde, 
Assensimus, plausimus atque abunde. 
Constituimus uti foret procedendum, 
Pigneratores inter exquirendun ; 
Videlicet, ego, et tres monachorum, 

Pro et presidio, manus decem virorum. 
[psa die sexdecim, nequidquam, rogati, 
Coenosas urbis trivias pervagati. 

Tune vero, Sanctis quasi insusurratum, 
Incidimus, demum, in ipsum sceleratum, 


Ad unum, intravimus: abdominalem, 
Terrigenam, virum, mere nominalem, 
Vidimus: immo, exsanguem homunculum, 


Immensum habentem, in naso, carbunculum. 


Subuculam manu tractavit, et pernam, 
(nas investigavit, caute, ad lucernam; 
(Juas et ili, jam tune, oppignerare 
; enerat quidam, indigus, quem. e€ penenens ire 
‘mpit. (At tam male hominem dejeras 
Vis crederem posse, vili et de asse) 
lracundia, nostrum aspectu, defluxit ; 
Pauper, suspiciose, se subterduxit. 


Nobis, cum de illo Pallium sciscitati 
Sumus, et Vetus Ballium, modo, minitati, 
Arrisit: tum—* Vi'n’ habeatis!” clamavit. 
‘Paullium agnovisse se Sanctum nevavit ; 
‘Si et pignora, nomine Schmidt, recusaret 
‘Accipere, idem foret ae si cessaret, 
‘Ommino, negotiis: ad hoc, id vulgare 
‘Duxit, deviter clientes rogitare.’ 

facile extulisse rem potuissemus, 

Ni scandalum valde pertimuissemus, 
Idetreo, etati quod Pallium nacti 
Mssemus, et ferre summptum suimus paeti. 


Ion alla, quam seripsi, titillans historia 
Pallii Trevirorum—trradiet Gloria! 
Potiamur quod itertum, sumus gavisi, 
Veruntamen, restat et aliquid dici ; 
Crudeliter inopes sumus; non quivimus 
Tacere: nam multa de Anglis audivimus— 
Pavimenta, Loudini, contecta denariis— 
Vicies, decies repetita, wrariis, 
Anuri!!—Viritim, puerum, et puellam 
(ninem, u primis, ad Judwum Apellain, 
Litibus monuacho distento donasse 
Aureos, et catenis eum liberasse. 

Placeat Joculos cumulatos mulgere, 
Buculis Trevirorum stipe adhibere ; 
Usque dum et praeclarus amictus durabit, 
Bonitatis memoriam semper servabit. 


PLANCTUS TREVIRORUM. 


Quoth the Sergeant—* I'm sorry to find you so gresy 
Fortis clear that youdon't comprehend what we me an: 
When we mentioned my Uncle, we didn't pretend 
He was any relation, or scarcely a friend: 

' For a Pawnbroker ‘tis a cant signification, 

| Who lends, for a tangible consideration, 
His cash, as for instance, your Coat—aye—your skip. 

| Take it off, and the odds are that he'll take it in. 

| r he truth flashed across all our minds, in a moment. 
The fellow that boned it has pledged it— twas w 

meant. 

| Depend on't, 'tis snugly wrapt up in a clout, 
} And has travelled, the w ay of most coats, up the 

spout: 
The ticket they'd give to whoever might pop it, 
So the first thing to do is to make haste and stop it.” 


| When the Sergeant had done, as he put it so wisely, 

| With his view we at once coincided, precisely. 

| We started, myself, and three monks, shaven-pated, 

| And the ten of the City Police, before stated. 
Pawnbrokers, sixteen, we had routed i in vain, 

In mud to our ankles, and soaked in the rain, 

When at last, (‘Twas as tho’ by the Saints we were 

haunted) 
We found the identical man that we wanted. 


Pell-mell, we pushed in, and a creature we spied, 

Who'd have puzzled a “ Cuvier,” sitting inside 

A cross ‘twixt a frog and an owl, was this fellow, 

As round as a barrel, carbuneled, and yellow ; 

A hat in his lett hand, a shirt in his right, 

Which, now and again, he held up to the light; 

Browbeating a starveling, pent up in a box, 

With—* Not one stiver more for your rags—Whiat a 
pox ” 

But we cut short his Billingsgate, savage, and saucy, 

And staggered the knave with the sight of our posse: 

‘The pauper decamped, like a shot from the closet, 

Suspiciously leaving behind his deposit. 


The Sergeant demanded, all roundabouts scorning, 
The Coat “ Mister” Smith had pledged there, in the 
morning— 

* Don't you wish you may get it ?” responded this joker 
Profane—(May his next bit of tripe be a choker) 
“I've a legion of Smiths on my books; ‘tis a flock 
iy hat owns, pretty nearly, nine-tenths of my stock: 
Then no questions we ask; ‘tis the wo! rth of each lot 
We examine, nor care if ‘tis Holy or not.’ 
We might have replevy 'd the coat if we chose, 

dut the thought of the noise, and the scandal arose, 
And so joyful I felt to have found it again, 
‘To redeem it, I spouted my beads, there and then. 





Youhave here then, my brethren, the soul-thrilling story 
Of all that befel our dear Garment of Glory ; 
Tis a comfort to see it once more on its perch ; 
But there's one little point, for the good of the Chureh, 
| 1 will quietly hint. What we've had to disburse, 
To recover the Coat from the broker perverse, 
| Has come at a moment quite mal a propos, 
|For our funds, I lament, are remarkably low. 
| Now you English, we hear, are so rich, “and so frank, 
| (a mily think, Zwenty Millions of Gold in your bank!) 
That you clubbed, from the Queen, down to Aaron, 
the Jew-mnan, 
Your thousands, to pay law expenses for Newman. 
| Don't you think you could manage aT housand or two 
kor your brothe rs at Treves? <A few Hundreds 
might do:— 

And as long as the Coat, or a button endures, 

We'll remain — My dear Friends—Ever Gratefully, 


Yours 
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TuerE is in the world a somewhat numerous 
class of individuals, who regard with a kind of 
sanctimonious horror everything that may pro- | 

rly pass under the denomination of romance. | 
Having formed their own theory of human life | 
from the scantiest data and the most contracted | 
circle of observation, they dogmatically condemn 
and ettempt arbitrarily to ignore every transaction 
or incident that’ will not square with their 
mechanical notions. These are the men who, 
with the inexorable shears and pruning-knives of 
rigid propriety, would cut down to predetermined 
shapes and dimensions, all the luxuriant out- 
growths, and exuberant blossomings of human 
nature. Capable, perhaps, of taking a tame, ox- 
like pleasure in the prose of life, they altogether 
eschew its poetry, and would fain induce us all to 
despise it as sovereignly as themselves. Society, 
in their hands, would soon become a huge army 
of rank and file, drilled, disciplined, straight- 
laced, steel-cravatted, and barracked to a state of 
faultless mechanical organization ; supposing, of 
course, that they could confine and manage the 
strong passions of their subjects as easily as the 
engineer controis the prodigious powers of the 
steam compressed within the iron sides of his 
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engine-boiler. But, unfortunately for these well- 
intentioned drill-serjeants, whose hopes are doomed | 
to perpetual disappointments, the human passions 
and the human will cannot be cither imprisoned | 
within iron walls, dragooned into unmutinous sub- | 
jection, mesmerized into a coma of unagitated | 
quiescence, or fused and fixed into some approved 
and unalterable shapes. They have proved them- | 
selves every bit as intractable and liberty-loving | 
as the Ishmaelites of the desert, from a period | 
long anterior to the origin of that wild race. And 
it is owing to this circumstance that there has 
always been romance in the world, and that there 
always will be so long as the world stands. For | 
while love or hatred continue to inspire and heat 
the bosoms of men and women—while ambition 
or revenge rouse the slumbering powers of the 
soul to a pitch of almost superhuman strain and 
strength—while eminent virtues or great vices 
shed their blissful or baleful influences upon fami- 
lies or Ccommunities—while sudden and startling | 





ROMANCE. 


no means essential to the creation of that species 
of interest which we are wont to represent as 
romantic, are nevertheless eminently serviceable 
in deepening and intensifying it. Castles, dun- 
geons, palaces, old ruins, pathless forests, caves, 
monasteries, and convents, have always been the 


t . . . . . 
chosen haunts of the spirit of romance; while a 


disorganized state of society,characterized by feuds 
between great families, and the prevalence of san- 
guinary contests, depredations, violence, murders, 
abductions, and constant dangers and alarms, has 
presented the most inexhaustible field of exciting 
materials to the bard, the chronicler, or the no- 
velist. Regarding romance as synonymous with 
the more uncommon events, the tragical aspects, 
and the heroisms of history, we are surprised rather 
to find the world’s annals so full of it. The camps 
and courts of all nations, ancient and modern, fur- 
nish examples in abundance in illustration of this 
assertion. Some of the great events of European 
history, too—such as the Crusades and the con- 
quest of Spain by the Saracens—have been steeped 
inits deepest colours, and will always exert a sort 
of magical charm upon those who follow the foot- 
steps of the hermit-warriors to the sunny and 
sacred East, or who contemplate the marvellous 
exploits of the fierce fanatics of Islam, in the rich 
valleys of Grenada. Then, leaving out of account 
the fabulous escapades of Munchausen, and the 
allegorical explorations of Lemuel Gulliver, 
who can deny that the wonderful discoveries, the 
mysterious revelations, the thrilling adventures, 
and the hair-breadth escapes of the great tra- 
vellers and explorers of all ages, are sufficient in 
the potent clements of romance? The ‘“ Pil- 
grimages’’ of old Purchas are equal, even now, to 


| - . . . 
‘many a weird legend of the olden time; while 


the account of the recent captivity of Captain 
Bourne among the giants of Patagonia, cannot be 
read without considcrable excitement. <A revolu- 
tionary era is always prolific of those social and 
political vicissitudes, and sudden elevations and 
downfals, that appeal most irresistibly to the 
organs of wonder and veneration; and no doubt 
the recent commotions of the European continent 
will supply numberless tales, both touching and 
terrible, to the future romancist. Who will fail 


Vicissitudes of fortune are continually occurring | to detect a tinge of romance in a statement which 
among us—romance will never die out; the) we lately met with, to the effect that M. Flocon, 
novelist need not despairingly anticipate the doom formerly a member of the French Provisional 
of his vocation, the poet sigh for a theme of song, Government, is now, through reverse of circum- 
hor the moralist lack facts wherewith to point a/ stances, reduced to the necessity of living upon 
proverb, or whereon to hang a homily. ‘cightpence a day; to which it is further added 

Nor is romance restricted to any particular that he refuses profferred subcriptions, saying that 
country, age, state of civilization, or state of so- | he has sufticient for his wants. Even America— 
ety; although some lands and -some epochs of , that land “* practical ” par excellence, and whose 
history, from various appreciable causes, do cer- | inhabitants have been so satirically designated the 
tainly yield a much larger contribution of the wild, | ‘‘ worshippers of the almighty doilar is begin- 
the adventurous, the strange, and the marvellous, | ning to discover in the martyr-like privations and 
than others, Antiquity and distance, though by | sacrifices of its early settlers, its wild struggles 











and intercourse with the Indian tribes, as well as | 
in the hazards and valiant achievements of the | 
celebrated war of Independence, to say nothing of 
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| perhaps, fully sustain the reputation earned by 
its predecessors. ‘* Anecdotes of the Aristocracy, 
“The Landed Gentry,” &c. The genealogical 





the revolting system of slavery, a mine of singular details, often n spreading over several pages in sue- 
facts and "tine Fi nts out of whic h her children of | cession, are all cariatre to the general reader, in- 
genius will fabricate a storied literature rivalling tent on the gratification of his appetite for the 
th: it of any old-world countries. But, perhaps, | romantic and the wonderful, although we can 
after all, Australia is destined to achieve in this | ‘imagine the interest with which these pedigrees 
respect an almost fabulous notoriety. Here we | of illustrious houses and intricate ramifications 
have nearly all the elements essential to the pro- | of “blue blood,”’ will be scrutinized by the jealous 
duction of romance of the highest and least excep- | exclusives of Belgravia and its -circumjacent re. 


tionable order, and which only require the con- | gions. 


secrating touch of time and the mellowing halo of | 
distance to render it captivating to the imagina- 


tion. Great changes, the rupture of old fi amily | 


ties, self-expatriation to an untried land, the 
excitements of a new life, the workings of an 
adventurous spirit, the herculean strivings of 
new-born ambitions, the sudden creation of ‘great 
fortunes, astounding leaps from penury to afflu- 
ence, with the converse to this picture, of well- 





With the treasure-full quarry at his com- 
mand, we are justified in expecting from Mr, 
Burke much amusing and even exciting reading, 
and we have no hesitation in saying that whoever 
takes up the two volumes in “question, to wile 
away the vacant hours of a winter’s evening, or, 
which is more in season, to enhance the enjoy- 
ment of a sea-side ramble, will not be disap- 
pointed. Some of its relations are pleasant and 
refreshing ; others are pervaded with an interest 





bred and highly-stationed emigrants stooping in | deep and tragical; others, again, recounting the 
this strange land to menial employments, and | intrigues and conspiracies of successful crime, are 
thus most properly laying afre sh the foundations | almost too terrible to dwell upon; while a few 
of a safer social status amid quite a new order of | there are in which supernatural agencies promi- 
things—these are the marked characteristics of | nently figure, and which we should not, by any 
Australia’ s strange novitiate in national history ; means recommend to the attention of the inmates 
and these are just the stuff of which legitimate of lonely dwellings, or the possessors of shattered 
romance is composed. herves and hypochondriacal fancies. The only 
But, after all, we need not travel to courts or! fault we feel disposed to find with Mr. Burke's 
camps, to castles or convents, to primitive times | performance is, the tone of disrespect in which 
or medieval ages, to the holy East or the gold- | he speaks of earnest religion, which he usually 
hunting West, in search of the extraordinary. _stigmatizes by suchnamesasenthusiasm, fanaticism, 
We may find it often much nearer home. There superstition, bigotry, and so forth. The Puritans, 
are few families, perhaps, that do not possess some | whooccasionally crosshis path, are almost invariably 
traditions and legends of wonderful occurrences, | assailed by the shafts of his calumny and carica- 
that have happened to some of its members, at ture; while their royalist foes are represented as 
some period or other in their past history, and the only virtuous and saintly people of the time. 
which, if they could see the light, would add His sympathies are strongly with the faithless 
many astonishing recitals to those that are now Charles the First, in behalf of whom and his 
before the public. Ever and anon from some of cause he exhibits a degree of “‘ flunkeyism,”’ which 
these more occult passages of human life and ex-| we could not have anticipated from any writer 
perience, the veil of secrecy is dropped, by either | who has been brought at all into contact with the 
a friendly or unfriendly hand ; they form the plot | public opinion of the present day. This may be 
of an entertaining tale in some popular serial, or attributed, we presume, to his aristocratic studies 
get embodied in the heart of a three-volume novel, | and associations. In the misfortunes of the ex- 
or find their way into acyclopedia of anecdote, and iled family he quite loses sight of their great 
henceforth become the common property of the crimes and flagrant perfidies, ‘and speaks of their 
world. Somewha> in this manner, the friendly | sufferings as having atoned for their “ impru- 
office of a literary accoucheur has just been per- | dence. ” Every reader of history knows, that 
formed for a number of curious family traditions, | notwithstanding their reverses and tribulations, 
by Mr. Bernard Burke, the well- known author of they remained “unhumbled, unchanged, untrust- 
many interesting works upon the aristocracy of worthy to the last. Long siaall patiently peer mag- 
our country. From this gentleman’s extensive | ‘nanimously were their duplicities borne with, by 
acquaintance with some of the most private’ an insulted nation, until it became clear to well- 
sources of domestic English history, and the free | nigh all men that there was no alternative to am 
access and intimate intercourse which he enjoys | enslaving despotism but to shake them off for 
with many noble families, every fresh production | ever. Stage morality, moreover, finds in Mr. 
of his pen, in this nch ficld of romance, 1s eagerly | Burke a whole-hogg defender. Although we 
watched and welcomed, and perhaps by none ‘fully believe that cai more has been stated, in 
more than by the scions of aristocratic houses wholesale terms of reprobation, concerning 
themselves. His last work bears the promising impropricties of theatrical professionals, than 
title of ‘‘ Family Romance; or, Episodes in the could ever be substantiated, yet we are by 00 
Domestic Annals of the Aristocracy ;’* and will, means inclined to give credence to the representa 


tions of their superior purity and virtue 
* London: H d h. y 
; bg oth urstand Dlackett, 13, Great Marlborough | author ventures to make. 
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But, in order to afford to our readers an oppor- 
tunity of judging for themselves as to the flavour | 
of the highly-seasoned viands now before us, we 
will present to them a few morsels from some of | 
Mr. Burke’s more piquant dishes. At a time. 
when “‘spirit-rappings,” ‘‘table-movings,” and_ 
communion with the manes of both the mighty and , 


the gentle dead, are driving men to their wit’s ends | 
for a satisfactory solution of these acknowledged 
marvels, any new facts, or old facts revived, bear- 
jing upon this subject, may be supposed to be 
acceptable. In the volumes before us, there are 
two or three remarkable and apparently well- 
attested stories of the appearance of the spirits of 
deceased persons to their relatives, immediately 
after their liberation from the flesh. Although 
far from being dupes to a superstitious credulity, 

et with so many respectably authenticated cases 
of supernatural visitation on record, and such 
startling approaches as have been made of late 
towards the borders of the mysterious spirit- 
world around us, we think it both wise and reve- 
rent to abstain from dogmatizing too contidently, 
on a subject so solemn, or rejecting as undoubted | 
delusions such facts as we are about to relate. It 
is well from time to time to check our shallow 
dogmatizings, by recalling the profound and cele- 
brated saying of Hamlet, that 


There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 


Even Mr. Burke, though clearly disinclined to 
believe in the reality of apparitions, frankly ad- 





mits that there are many such tales on record, | 
“supported by as clear and strong evidence, as ever | 
was produced in a court of justice to convict or 
acquit a prisoner.”” Of such a description is the | 
one that follows, which is known as the “ Wyn- | 
yard Ghost Story.” | 

The chief human actors in this strange adven- | 
ture were two young officers, afterwards known | 
as Sir John Sherbroke and General Wynyard, | 
who at the period under consideration were em- | 
ployed on foreign service in Nova Scotia. They | 
were both of a studious turn, of great similarity | 
of tastes, and remarkably free from all intempe- | 
rate indulgences, which latter circumstance is of | 
great importance in relation to what was about | 
to happen. 


It was their common habit to retire from the mess- 
room immediately after dinner, and betake themselves to | 
the apartments of one or other of them, where they 
would sit together for hours, each employed upon his | 
own studies. Such was the case on the day of our story, | 
Wen they met in the rooms belonging to Wynyard. It_ 
was about four o'clock, the afternoon bright and clear, 
with far too much of daylight remaining to veil any 
*pectral illusions. Both had abstained entirely from 
wine. The apartment had only two doors, one of them 
leading into the outer passage, the other into the bed- 
room, from which there was no second way of egress; 
“tr, in other words—for this matter cannot be made too 
“ear—it was impossible to go in or out of the bed-cham- 
ber, except by passing through the sitting-room. 

They were both placed at the same table, occupied 
% asual, when Sherbroke happening to look up from his 

~k, Was surprised to see a@ tall emaciated youth, about 
Wwenty years of age, standing beside the door that 
°pened into the passage. There was something so strik- 
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|ing, or so unusual in the stranger's appearance, that he 
| almost involuntarily called the attention of his friend to 


him by slightly touching his arm, and pointing with his 
finger to where the figure stood. But no sooner had 
Wynyard raised his eyes and fixed them upon the 
strange visitant, than he became agitated in the most 
extraordinary manner. “I have heard,” says Sir John 
Sherbroke, “ of a man’s being pale as death, but I never 


| saw a living face assume the appearance of a corpse, ex- 


cept Wynyare’s at that moment.” Both for awhile re 
mained silent; the one under the influence of some 
untold but powerful feeling ; the other from Surprise at 
his friend's profound emotion, which, in some degree, be- 
came communicated to himself, and made him also 
regard their strange visitant with something akin to 
OWE. . 206 

While the two friends continued to gaze, unable to 
speak or move, the apparition—if such it were—beyan to 
glide slowly and noiselessly across the chamber. In 
passing them, it cast a melancholy look upon young 
Wynyard, and immediately after seemed to enter the bed- 
room, where it was lost to sight. No sooner were they 
relieved from the oppression produced by this extra- 
ordinary presence, than Wynyard, as if again restored to 
the power of breathing, drew a heavy sigh, and mur. 
mured, as it seemed unconsciously, * Great God! my 
brother!” 

“ Your brother?" repeated Sherbroke; “what can you 
mean, Wynyard? There must be some deception; but 
follow me, and we'll soon know the truth of it.” 

In saying this he canght his friend's hand, and pre 
ceded him into the bedroom, from which, as we have 
already observed, all egress was impossible. Great, 
therefore, was the surprise—of Sherbroke at least—upon 
finding, after the narrowest search, that the room was 
absolutely untenanted, though he still believed they had 
been mocked by some illusion. Wynyard, on the con- 
trary, was now confirmed in his first impression that he 
had actually seen the spirit of his brother. Neither of 
them was perhaps wholly satisfied of his own opinion in 
a case where the reason and the senses were so much at 
variance; but in the hope that time might afford a clue 
to the mystery, they took a note of the day and hour, 
resolving, however, not to mention the occurrence to any 
of their brother officers. 

As the impression of this strange event grew fainter 
upon the minds of the two ghost-seers, not only did 
Sherbroke become more confirmed in his idea that a 
trick had been played upon them, but even Wynyard was 
strongly inclined to agree with him... . Sull he could 
not help feeling the greatest anxiety with regard to his 
brother. His solicitude to hear from England increased 
every day, and at length attained such a pitch that it 
attracted the attention of his brother officers, who, by 
their importunate sympathy, wormed from him the 
secret. From one the story quickly spread to another, 
till it became a matter of almost as much general in- 
terest as it was to the parties principally concerned. Few 
indeed of them but inquired for Wynyard's letters before 
asking for their own, 80 eager were they, for the most 
part, to obtain a clue to this strange mystery. ... . 

At length the vessel, so long and anxiously ex- 
pected, arrived, and the letters that came in her were de- 
livered to their respective owners, while sitting in the 
mess-room at supper. No letter for Wynyard! the dis- 
appointment was general. The newspapers were eagerly 


| searched, but nothing appeared ‘n the obituaries, nothing 


in any part, or in any way connected with the family, 
that could supply a oe Bn. of the ghost-story. All had 
read their letters except Sherbroke, who had yet one re- 
maining unopened. It almost seemed for a moment as 
if he hesitated to break the seal; but he did break it; 
and a hasty glance at the contents was quite enough, 
With a look of much pain and surprise, he started up, 
and beckoning his friend to follow him, left the mess- 
room. The officers at the supper-table all came to the 
conclusion that the letter had some relation to the event 
about which all were so curious . .. . After the lapse of 
an hour, Sherbroke again made his a ance amongst 
them, his mind evidently full of thoughts that bewildered 
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and oppressed him. Instead of seating himself at the 
mess-table, he went up to the fire, where he leaned his 
head against the mantel-piece, without noticing any one, 
and, bent thongh all were on learning something more 
of the mystery, none liked to question him. At last, after 
a long and painful silence, he said in a low voice, “* Wyn- 
yard's brother is no more. He died, as | learn from the 
letter you saw me open, on the very day, and at the very 
hour his spirit appeared, or seemed to appear, to us !'” 

Here this wonderful relation might properly 
terminate, were it not for another singular circum- 
stance connected therewith, and which deserves to 
be mentioned. Notwithstanding the general be- 
lief among his friends in the reality of the appari- 
tion, Sherbroke still obstinately clung to the idea 
that he had been deceived by human agency—one 
of those paradoxes in human credulousness of 
which we need never look far to find abundant 
examples. After years had swept by, this sceptic 
returned to England; and while walking one day 
with two friends in Piccadilly, lo! he beheld on 
the other side of the street, the perfect image of 
his Nova Scotia spirit, except that it was neither 
so pale nor so emaciated. ‘‘ Now then,” said he 
to himself, ‘‘we shall have that singular affair 
unravelled.”” And forthwith darting across the 
way, he at once accosted the stranger, excusing 
the liberty he was taking by a hasty narrative 
of the circumstances which had led to it, and 
dwelling not a little upon his close resemblance 
to the supposed phantom. The gentleman ac- 
cepted his apology with polite frankness, but de- 
clared that he had never been out of England, 
and therefore could have been no party to any 
deception, such as that implied, even had he been 
so inclined. ‘‘ For the likeness,’ he added, ‘‘ you 
will no longer be surprised at it, when I tell you 
that | am the twin brother of him whose spirit 
you saw in Nova Scotia. While he was living 
we were always considered to bear an extraordi- 
nary resemblance to each other.” 

This marvellous occurrence, as it appears to 
us, admits of solution only in one of four ways. 
Either we must suppose that two high-minded and 
conscientious officers concocted a cruel falsehood 
in relation to the deceased brother of one of them; 
or, secondly, that they were the dupes of a trick 
played upon them by their brother officers ; or, 
thirdly, that in the light of day and at the same mo- 
ment, they both became subject tothe same illusions; 
or, finally, that they did actually see what they fan- 
cied they saw, which would at once establish the 
possibility of supernatural appearances, and give 
indirect confirmation to many similar tales of 
mystery. As regards the first and second hypo- 
thesis, we do not suppose they will be for a mo- 
ment entertained; Mr. Burke, with many signs 
of vacillation, affects to receive the third conjec- 
ture as the explanation forced upon him, though 
the illustrations and analogies he quotes are ut- 
terly unsatisfactory and some of them irrelevant. 
For our part, unless we are to abandon our per- 
suasion of separate spiritual existences altogether, 
the last theory seems to us to present the most 
obvious solution, and quite as conceivable as either 
of the rest. 

The next family tradition (to which we propose 
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to refer) is current in Wiltshire, and has been jp. 
corporated in Crabbe’s “ Tales of the Hall,” under 
the title of ‘‘ Lady Barbara and the Ghost,” 
although the bard, misled by popular exaggerg. 
tions, and indulging in poetic licence, has loaded 
the narration with many absurd additions, anq 
even mistaken some of the principal actors. The se, 
according to Mr. Burke’s version of the incident, 
which he received from a descendant of the fy. 
mily, were the Earl of Tyrone and Lady Beres. 
ford. We will allow our annalist to relate the 
circumstance in his own language :— 


Ata very early age, Lord Tyrone and Lady Beresforj 
had been on terms of intimate friendship, such as ean 
only exist in extreme youth ; and with a romantic spirit, 
not at all surprising at their age, entered into a mutual 
compact that whichever of the two died first, should, jf 
the thing were possible, appear to the other. Years rolled 
on, the lady had married and become a widow, and had, 
probably, forgotten her youthful promise, when she was 
suddenly reminded of it in a manner that was impressive, 
if not awful. It was on the 19th of August, 1704, for 
tradition has preserved the day with wonderful exactness, 
Lady Beresford went to bed in full health, as it seemed, 
without any one remarking or herself being conscious of 
the slightest depression of spirits, or change in her usual 
habits. After a time she woke from her first sleep, and 
to her infinite surprise saw Lord Tyrone standing by her 
bedside. While she yet continued to gaze in disturbed 
wonder, the figure informed her that she saw the ghost 
of Lord Tyrone, that he was then in bliss, and had only 
come in fulfilment of his promise. To convince her that 
it was no dream, he wrote his name in her pocket-book, 
twisted the curtains through a great ring in the ceiling, 
left the print of his hand upon a wardrobe, and finally, 
laying his finger upon her wrist, made an indelible mark, 
in further testimony of his nocturnal visit. He then 
foretold that she would marry again, be exceedingly un. 
fortunate in her marriage, and die at the birth of a child, 
in her forty-second year. Sleep soon again came over 
her; but, upon awaking in the morning, the events of 
the night burst at once upon her memory. ‘They could 
not have been, as she at first imagined, the shadows of 
a dream; there were the curtains twisted through the 
ring in the ceiling; there was the print of a hand upon 
the wardrobe; there was the singular mark upon her 
wrist, and so indelible that she was fain ever afterwards 
to hide it with a band of black velvet. If, after such 
proofs, any doubt could still have remained, it was re- 
moved at breakfast by the arrival of a letter announcing 
Lord Tyrone’s death. 


The ghost turned out to be a veracious one, 
evidently possessing a clear insight into futurity. 
The soothsayer who predicted to Julius Cwsar his 
death at the Ides of March, was not a truer pre 
phet. For a time, as Crabbe sings -— 

It had such influence on the widow's mind 
That she the pleasures of the world resigned, 
Young as she was, and from the busy town 
Came to the quiet of a village down ; 

Not as insensible to joys, but still 

With a subdued, but half-rebellious will. 

At length, however, the impression of the 
spirit’s warning had so far faded, that she listened 
to the addresses of a Gencral Gorges, whom she 
eventually married. Though ardent enough as 4 
lover, he proved to be a faithless husband. 

His day of love—a brief autumnal day, 
h’en at its dawning hasten'd to decay. 

Disputes at length became so frequent and 
fierce as to necessitate a separation. With strange 
inconsistency and perverseness, however, no soonet 
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were they divorced, than they began m1 itually to 
regret their quarrels, and found no peace until 
they came together again, more in love with each 
other than before. 

“Lady Beresford,” says Mr. Burke, “soon proved 
enceinte, and was now near the time of her confinement. 
Being her birthday, she had invited a party of friends, 
and, in the overtiowing satisfaction of the moment, 
chanced to remark, * Well, I never expected to see this 
day; I have now completed my forty-third year.” * Not 
so,” replied the old family clergyman; “I officiated at 
your ladyship's christening, and can ¢ ertify that you are 
to-day only forty-two.” She had not, then, passed the 
fated and fatal limit; she might yet die, as the ghost had 
predicted, at the birth of a child, and in her forty-second 
vear! The shock thus occasioned, was too much for one 
in her delicate situation; she was immediately seized 
wit the pains of premature labour, and died that nicht. 
ref as the interval Was, she is vet said to have related 
the ghost story to her son, Sir Mareus, who afierwards 
so far verified it, that upon uncovering her wrist, he 
found the impression of a finger. 

Several other legends of a yet more wonderful 
and incredible character will be found in these 
yolumes; passing them by, however, we quote, a 
a fitting pendant to the preceding stories, two 
remarkable instances of sympathy between twins, 
which, whether, as psychological or physiological 
phenomena, strike us as being quite as astonishing 
as the preceding, although, in all probability, they 

will be far more readily believ ed. 
no principle upon which the mysterious effects 
about to be related are explicable, unless it be 
that recently suggested by some of the more emi- 
nent students of the science of animal magnetism; 
namely, that there exists a subtle and universally 
diffused fluid or force, which is the medium of all 
intercommunion between mind and matter, and 
which is capable of receiving and transmitting 
impressions with more than electrical rapidity, and 
through vast distances. If this view, supported by 
such men as Reichenbach and Gregory, be borne 
inmind while reading the following ‘statements, 
some clue may be afforded to what otherwise 
might appear incredible. The first story refers to 
Louis Blane, the well-known French Communist, 
and exile of the last Revolytion. 

Louis Blane and his brother had a close resemblance 
In Manner, person, and features, and, what is still more 
remarkable, they were connected by one of those myste- 
rious sympathies, the very existence of which we are all 
too apt to deny, because we cannot comprehend its nature. 
“There are no tigers in India,” says a French traveller, 
Writing to his frie ind, “for I have seen none ;” and so will 
the sceptic say, when he is told that however separated 
might be these two brothers, no accident could h: ippeu 
to the one, without the other having a sympathetic feel 
ing of it, Thus, it chanced one day, while the brother of 
Louis was « njoying himself among a party of friends, he 
Was sucldenly observed to change colour; and upon being 
que sto ned, he complained of a sensation, as if he hi 7 
received a blo Ww upon the he ad, and he avowed his firs 
eonvietion that something must have befallen his sod ip r 
theh'in Paris. The company gene rally laughed at this 

+4 mer imaginary notion; but some more curious than 
* Test, made an exact minute of the day and hour, to 
far this warning was justified by the actual 
event. And what was the result? At the precise mo- 
ent thus indicated, Louis, while walking in the streets 

f Pari had been knoe ked down by a blow upen the 
head, eait by some one who approached him unper- 
ceived from be hind. So severe was the blow, that he fell | 
fetseless to the ground, and the ruffian escaped, 
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Our next instance gives a similar picture in 
reverse. 

Louis Blane had found it prudent to seek a temporary 
asylum in England. As had happened in the preceding 
case, he one day experienced a strange feeling, as if all 
Was not richt with his brother, and that, too, at a time 
when he was sitting in the company of friends, and was 
least likely to he influenced by such sensations in the 
common or ler ol * thing Here avain, the very minute 
was noted down, and a gee time after, a letter came 
from his brother in Paris, siating that he wrote then as 
he micht never be able to write again. It appears that 
ap unphl t had been publis! ed in France bitterly retlect- 
ng Hpon Louis, and that his brothe r had, in consequence, 
called out the author, who in the duel was severely 
wounded, Such is the tale, which, we are told, Louis 
Blane ts in the habit of re lating to his frie nda, 

This singular circumstance appears to have 
been the actual prototype of that ingenious me- 
lodrama of the French dramatist known as the 
“Corsican Brothers,” and which has lately been 


rendered so popular by the inimitable acting of 


Mr. Charles Kean. The story, moreover, is con- 
. firmatory of a similar anec -dote of two brothers in 
our own country, and which cannot be denied, if 
there be any veracity in monumental records : 


Nicholas and Andrew Tremayne were twins and 
younger sons of Thomas Tremayne, a Devonshire genik 
man, of good estate and well connected. So perfect Was 
their likeness in size, shape, feature, and colour of their 
hair, nay, the very tone of their voices, that it was im 
possible for the nicest eve to find out any point of differ 
ence. Even their parents could not tell one from the 
other, and were obliged to distinguish them by some 
secret mark, which the twins would oftentimes amuse 
themselves by changing. Wonderful as was this exter 
nal similitude, ii was yet more surprising to find them 
yoverned by precisely the same feelings and affections. 
What one like! the other liked; what one loathed, the 
other loathed; if one was ill, the other sickened; and if 
one was pained, the other suffered in the same part and 
in the same degree. ‘These sympathies occurred at 
whatever distance they miht be apart, and without any 
intelligence or communication with each other, 

In the year L504, these twins served in the wars at 
Newhaven, or Havre de Grace, as it is now called, upon 
the French coast. Of their previous fortunes we have 
no account, nor is there any conjéctural mode of explain. 
ing the very great difference that we now find in their 
respective positions. The one was captain of a troop of 
horse, while the other was only a private soldier. ‘lhis, 
however, made not the slightest difference in the strong 
sympathy that had previously existed between them, as 
was now speedily to be seen. In the fierce battle that 
ensued, one of the twins was slain. The other imme 
diately stepped into his plac e, and, fighting with the 
utmost ¢ rallantry, fell dead upon the body of his brother. 


Having in the preceding presumed examples of 
supcrnaturalism ministered to the peculiar pen- 
chant of clairvoyants, rappists, connoisseurs in 
ghostology, and such likemystery- -mongers, we next 
commend to the attention of that numerous and 
constantly increasing class of persons who strenu- 
ously maintain the curative powers of mesmerism 
and electro- biology, a case so surprisingly illustra- 
tive of their views as to be liable to be scouted as 
fabulous, were it not by unquestionable testimony 
placed beyond all reasonable doubt. This is to be 
found in the extraordinary life and beneficent 
An outline of 
the history of this singular man appeared, we 
remember, in a former work of Mr. Burke's, the 


|“ Anecdotes of the Aristocracy;” but since the 
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issue of that publication, a mass of fresh materials 
of great interest, has come into the hands of our 
author, through the kindness of one of Mr. Great- 
raks’ lineal descendants. ‘This person was an 
Irishman by birth, and figured during that period 
of unwonted national excitement—the middle of 
the seventeenth century. At the time of the 
terrible Rebellion of 1641, he was thirteen years 
of age, when his mother fled with him to Eng- 
land, his father being dead. Having enjoyed the 
asylum afforded by a relative during the perilous 
times that ensued upon this sanguinary out-break, 
he returned to his afflicted country in 1647. After 
the subjugation of Ireland by Cromwell, two years 
later, he accepted a lieutenancy of a troop of 
horse in Ludlow’s regiment, and continued in the 
discharge of his military duties until the disband- 
ing of the army in 1656. On retiring from active 
service, he took to a country life, and employed 


many of his poor countrymen in either agricul- | 


tural or mining operations; while such was the 
respect in which he was held, that before long he 
was made both clerk and justice of the Peace. 
About the year 1662, an extraordinary change 
came over him, which we give in his own words: 
‘‘ About four years since, I had an impulse, or a 
strange persuasion in my mind (of which I am 
not able to give any rational account to another), 
which did very frequently suggest to me that 
there was bestowed on me the gift of curing the 
King’s Evil, which, for the extraordinariness of 
it, I thought fit to conceal for some time; but at 
length, I communicated this to my wife, and told 
her that I did verily believe that God had given 
me the blessing to cure the King’s Evil; for 
whether I were in public or private, sleeping or 
waking, still I had the impulse.” His wife not 
crediting him, he did the most sensible thing that 
was possible—put his fancied powers to the test, 
and with the most triumphant results. Some of 
his neighbours having afflicted children and rela- 
tives, they were brought to him and healed. The 
method employed by Mr. Greatraks in effecting 
his cures, was simply rubbing the affected place with 
his hand, and offering, at the same time, prayer to 
Jesus that the sufferer might be healed: From 
the former circumstance, he was called by his con- 
temporaries, the ‘‘ Stroker.” . 
In 1665, says Mr. Burke, on the Sunday after Faster- 
day, he felt that these powers were much enlarged, and 
that the “gift of healing” was communicated to him by 
God for the removal of other sicknesses. On the Wed- 
nesday following, he healed a poor man of an ulcerous 
leg; and on the next day he went to Colonel Phaire, at 
Cahirmony, who was very ill of ague, which was imme- 
diately taken away by stroking. “ When Mr. Greatraks 
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air of romance, that I have no pleasure in relating 


them.” 
Such crowds of the sick now resorted to the deme she 
of Affane (Mr. G.’s residence), that its remarkable ow . 


found himself left “no time to follow his own occasions, 
nor enjoy the company of his family and friends.” 4, 
set three days in the week apart, from six in the Morning 
till six at night, to lay hands on all who caine; and 
continued some months at home. * But the multitudes 
which came daily were so great, that the neighbourine 
towns were not able to accommodate them ; whereupon, 
for the good of others,” writes Mr. Crreatraks, * [ lett my 
home and went to Youghal, where great multitudes pe 
sorted to me, not only of the inhabitants, but also ont of 
England; so that some of the magistrates of the town 
told me they were afraid that some of the sick people 
that came to see me out of England might bring the 


* infection (the Plague) into the place ; whereon I retired 


again io my house at Atfane, where I observed three days 
by laying my hands on all that came, whatsoever the 
diseases were (and many were cured and many were 
not); so that my stable, barn, and malt-house, were 
tilled with sick people.” 

It can hardly fail to have occurred to some of 
the readers of these marvellous recitals——ot which 
we know but of one parallel, that it would not be 
orthodox to mention—that no intimation has yet 

been made of any opposition either from “ the 
faculty” or from ‘the cloth.” That the former 
class, with all their pecuniary interests, to say 
“nothing of their professional reputation, at stake, 
‘should stand idly and dumbly by, and witness 
these astounding feats in therapeutics, was not to 
be expected; still our diligent compiler records 
nothing to their discredit. Would that we could 
say as much for the priestly order, who have ever 
been the bulwarks of ‘things as they are,” and 
the ruthless persecutors of every man, however 
eminent and God-gifted, if he has not derived his 
diploma and certificate from their consccrating 
hands. It happened in the present case, as it has 
happened in thousands of instances before and 
since. It was but a new version of a very 
old tale. We all remember the inquisitorial 
question addressed to the apostolic wonder- 
workers, “ By what authority doest thou these 
things?” In this case, the bishop was the Caia- 
phas of the occasion, and the dean of Lismore’s 
court was the Sanhedrim before which the offender 
was summoned, and by which he was prohibited 
from laying hands on any sick people for the future. 

This order, we are told, Mr. Greatraks obeyed for 
two days; but going into the village of Cappoquin, he 
met many poor and sick persons come to him out of 
England, and he could not, out of compassion to their 
misery, stay his hand from them. The bishop, himself, 
now sent for him, and demanded “ where was his license 
for curing, as all physicians ouglit to have one from the 
ordinary of the diocese.” To which he replied, “ that 
though he had no such licence, he knew no law whieh 








came to my father’s,” writes the Colonel's son, “the court 
was crowded with patients, whom he attended all the 
afternoon. Many were perfectly cured, without any 
return of their disorders, and most received benefit. I 
have heard my two eldest sisters (who were women 
grown), and my eldest brother, and my father and 
mother, and many other honourable people, that would 
speak nothing but truth, often say that they have many 
times seen him stroke a violent pain from the shoulder 
to the elbow, and so to the wrist, and thence to the tip of | 
the thumb, and by holiing it strongly there for some time, | 
it had evaporated. There are many wonders of this | 
kind, which, though assuredly true, have so much ad 





prohibited any person from doing what good he could 
his neighbour.” The bishop renewed the prohibition ® 
yet stricter terms; but Mr. Greatraks refused compliance 
with the order, and at home, in Dublin, and wheresoevet 
his occasions called him, he continued the exercise 
what he believed to be his “ gift.” 

The fame of his beneficent exploits having 
spread to this side of the Irish Channel, 
Greatraks was sent for by Lord Conway, thet 
residing at Ragley, in Warwickshire, for the pur 
pose of relieving his lady of a violent hea 
Here he stayed about a month, incessantly ea 
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ployed in his works of compassion; but although | this wonderful and beautiful description do indeed 
many astonishing cures were effected, the ob- lie buried in these mysterious bodies of ours, 
stinate malady of his noble hostess scems to have surely it is high time that they should be disin- 
defied his skill. In a remarkable lette r, addressed terred, and consecrated to the service of suffering 
by Lord Conway to his brother, occurs thefollowing humanity. 
yassages. ‘* Very few have failed under his hands We pass now, in conclusion, to a very different 
of the many hundreds that he hath touched in theme, and one of the most singular passages of 
these parts. I must confess that, before his family romance which we have ever met with. 
arrival, [ did not believe the tenth part of those We well remember — and the circumstance, 
things which I have been an eye-witness of. perhaps, also fell beneath the notice of many of 
This morning the Bishop of Gloucester recom- our readers—that a short period after the death 
mended to me a prebend’s son in his diocese, to of the ex-King of the French, Louis Philippe, and 
be brought to him, for a leprosy from head to when the chances of the clevation of any of his 
foot, W hich hath been judged incurable above ten sons to the throne were being rather anxiously 
yours, and in my chamber he cured him perfectly, considered, a mysterious sort ‘of paragraph was 
that is, from a moist humour; ’twas immediately going the round of the new spapers, insinuating 
dried up and began to fall off; the itching was that ‘the dethroned monarch was an inter! loper into 
quite gone, and the heat of it taken aw ay. The the Orleans family, and that neither he nor his 
youth was transported to admiration . ... .. I.am_ heirs had any right to royal honours. There was 
far from thinking these cures miraculous; but I just enough in the obscure announcement to 
believe they are done by a sanative virtue and a, awaken and stimulate curiosity, but not sufficient 
natural efficiency, which extends not to all discases | to afford to the judgment data for the formation of 
alike, as he doth despatch some with a great deal of a decisive opinion. It looked like a wanton 
ease, and others not without a great deal of pains.”’ | scandal flung into the fallen sove reign’s grave, 
From Ragley, Mr. Greatraks went to Worcester, | or a reckless expedient of political animosity, in- 
where, on his arrival, a letter reached him, con- | tended to damage the dynastic interests and pros- 
veying the royal mandate that he should appear at pects of his aspiring family. Strange to say, how- 
Whitehall. Obeyi ing this summons, he proceeded to ever, if we may credit the startling revelations 
London, where he took up his residence in Lin- given in one of the sections of Mr. Burke’s work, 
coln’s-Inn- ficids; and having been presented at there is more truth in the significant rumour than 
Court, he returned to his lo: lvings, where he pub-! we were disposed to admit. According to these 
licly cured the sick, and filled the whole city with disclosures, Louis Philippe was the changeling 
amazement. Nothing was spoken of in London, for | son of an Italian jailor, while the real heir to the 
some time, but the prodigies that he wrought. | throne had been defr: auded of her royal heritage, 
Dr. Lloyd, the chaplain of the Charter House, |} and died with her wrongs unredressed. But 
having issued an abusive work against the! without further prelude, we proceed to give a con- 
“Stroker,” entitled, ‘‘ Wonders no Miracles,” | densed view of the facts upon which these start- 
Mr. Greatraks, in reply, wrote his “ Brief Ac- | ling allegations rest. 
count,” which he inscribed to the philosophic} It was about the close of last century that Lord 
Robert Boyle, who, together with Cudworth, and | Newborough, an Irish peer, lately widowed, 
other celebrated men of that age, did not hesitate | while residing at Florence, was fascinated by the 
to throw the shield of their authority and influ-| grace and beauty of a youthful ballerina, named 
ence over the ‘ Irish Pfophet.” How long he Maria Stella Petronella Chiappini, w hose per- 
remained in London does not appear. He was in formances he was accustomed to witness at the 
Dublin in 1681, which appears to have been his opera. An acquaintance commenced between 
last public appearance. He is described by some them, and after negotiating a bargain with the 
of his contemporaries as having been a man of reputed father of the charming girl, she was 
large stature and surprising strength. “ He has transferred to the mansion of her noble admirer. 
often,” writes one, ‘taken a handful ofhazel-nuts |The conduct of Lord Newborough towards his 
and cracked most of them with one gripe of his prize was honourable and delicate in the extreme, 
hand; and has often divided a single hazel-nut by for he immediately made her his wife, notwith- 
his thumb and forefinger. He had the largest, hea- | standing the disp: wity of years, and, returning to 
viest, and softest hand, [ believe, of any man of Engl: nd, introduced her to the hig chest circles as 
his time; to which I do attribute the natural Lady Newborough. By her: he ‘had two sons, 
reason of the great virtues of his hand above other who succeeded to the peerage. 
me n.” This “€ largeness’”’ of the Stroker’s hand,’ On the death of the old ] ord, 1807, Lady New- 
has alw: ays been a tradition ; in the family. borough felt a natural desire to revisit her ‘Italian 
We urge this remarkable example of Nature’s relatives, which she accordingly did, taking with 
curative powers upon all who are interested in her her two boys. On arriving at Flore mee, her 
hitigating the mal: oe to which flesh is heir. We first care was to seek out her father, whom she 
regret that Mr. Burke did not feel it incumbent | found settled in a much superior condition to that 
upon him to show how strikingly the facts he has | of his earlier carcer. He and all the members of 
oD ected serve to exemplify the recent disco- | her family treated her with profound | respect, but 
verles of electro-] jiologists, to whose modes of| with a distance and reserve that was inexplicable, 
operation Mr. Gre: atrak’ $s manipulations seem to, ‘and that distressed her affectionate heart exces- 
veat an almost exact resemblance. If talents of | sively. The only exception to this was her father ; 
2u2 
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but all freedom of intercourse even with him was 
prevented by the constant impediments thrown in 
the way by her other relatives, who for some 
mysterious reason would never leave them alone 
together. Vexed and annoyed by this restraint, 
she removed to another part of Italy, where she 
dwelt for several years, until news was brought 
to her that old Chiappini was at the point of de: ath. 
She flew to Florence, and arrived a few days! 
before the old man died. He was delighted to see 
her, and was anxious to be left alone with her, as 
he evidently had something important to impart. 
But, as before, all unrestrained intercourse was 
denied, the brother, especially, never leaving them | 
for a moment. At length the poor man died, with. 
the harassing secret of his bosom undivulged. 
This scene, as might be expected, made a 
painful impression on “the mind of Maria Stell: a, | 
and excited vague suspicions of a strange mys- | 
tery c1 nshrouding her. The only link that bound 
her to the family being now broken, she bade 
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passions—curiosity and ambition. She had yet 
to unriddle the mystery of her parentage, and 
learn the greatness and glory of which she had 
becn defrauded. The only clue possessed by her 
at present was the name of the little Tuscan town 
Where she had been so unnaturally cnentennt 
by the mother that bare her. Giving herself at 
onee to the search, she started in quest of the ald 
Marchese and his ae ward, who were the only in- 
dividuals capable of affording her the desiderated 
information. Happily, she learned that both 
were living, though very aged. She sought the 
steward first, and. discreetly disguising her object, 
she elicited the important fact that her parent 
was the Comte de Joinville. She next attempted 
‘to sound his master, but found him quite impene- 
trable. After considerable perplexity as to the 
‘next step to be taken, she visited the Own at 
Joinville, in France, whe ‘re, to her mingled aston- 
ishment and delight, she learnt that the objcet 
of her search was no less a person than his High. 


them farewell for ever, and again quitte dd Flo-/| ness the Duke of Orleans, the first prince of the 


rence. Six months afterwards a pac ket was | 


put into her hands, of which the + age hee | her 


made her start, as it was in the well-known hand- 
writing of her father. Her whole attention was 
at once riveted. ‘rhe letter had been written by 
Chiappini after the commencement ot his illness, | 
in anticipation of the difficulties of making any 
oral communication. 


| widely the following ; 


blood. With magnificent prospects opening in 
imagination, she now hastened to Paris 
(during the reign of Louis XVIIT.), and estab- 
Riedie herself in a handsome hotel, published 
advertisement :—*“ If the 


heir of the Comte de ‘Joinville, who travelled and 


| resided in Italy in the year 1773, will call at the 
It disclosed to her the AS- | Hotel de 


» he will Ras ww of something 








,» Tue 


tounding fact that she was not his daughter, and ig greatly to his advanti we. 


bitterly bewailed the injustice and wrong to which | 
“But if 1 Was | 


he had so long been a party. 
guilty,” remarks the conscicnce-smitten man, 
“how much greater was the guilt of your real 
father !”’ 
secret of her birth as follows :— 

About four months before your birth, a great forcizn 
nobleman and his luly arrived in our town, with a nu 
Tmherous Italian retinite, and hired the prim ‘ip ] house 
from the Marchese B—— and Lord ——. 
that they were French, ant of illustrious rank and | 
wealth. ‘The lady was far advanced in pregnaney, ands 
was my wife. I was much astonish af by the affability of 
this great foreigner, who sent for me, gave me money, 
made me 
serve me in every possible way. After 


and commands to secrecy. He told me that it was abso 


lutely necessiry, on account ot the welchti st family | 


reasons, that the child Which his countess was alwout to 
produce should be a son; and therefore he urged me, in 
the event of her giving birth to a daughter and my wife 
bearing a son, to allow the children to be exchanged. 
It was in vain that [ attempted to dissuhnde him .. , 
He assured me that in the event of the exchanee. my 
boy should be nobly provi dfor, and that he would fil] 
one of the noblest places in Europe. Everything turned 
out according to the count’s precautions. His lady had 


a daughter, and my wife ason; the children were ex 
changed; L was inale comparatively rich; uh scuntes 
speedily recovered ; and she, her h: a band, boy, —s 


their numerous Italian suite, speedily left our quie t litt 

town, and were never more he: ard of. kor the course of 
seven years large sins of money were remitted to me, 
with the strict st Inju wtions to s ereey, and terrible 


threats were held out to me in the event of n s divulging 
the facts—especially to you. 


Such are the essential points of this strange 
story—this real palace romance. What : 


He then proceeds to divulge the dazzling | 
dential agent of Louis Philippe. 


r was said | 
vreat | JUSt the facts which Maria Stella was so eager to 


drink wine with him, and expressed a wish to | 
Vr peate 1 conver. | 
sations he disclosed his purposes to me, with large bribes | 
| was, indeed, the eldest child of the late Duke of Orleans; 


| betrayed and made a prey of. 
play. As to whether the ‘vy were true or false, we will not 


t potent | t} 
appeal was here to two of woman's most powerful | 


. waited at home 
She had not to 


Ifaving laid this trap, Lady N 
next day to watch the result. 


'wait long; for in the course of the morning, a 


corpulent ecclesiastic, supported on crutches, was 
announced, whom she soon found to be the confi- 
Though generally 
a wary diplomatist, yet on this occasion, stimu- 


lated by a hope of ministering to his master’s 


well-known cupidity, he unwittin; ely disclosed 
clicit. The Comte de Joinville was better known 
among his contemporaries as Egalite, Duke of 
Orleans; and it was admitted by the courtier 
that he had sojourned in Italy at the period stated. 


Maria Stella was now thoroughly persuaded that she 


and, in fact. along with Madem: iselle Adelaide, his only 
surviving child; Louis Philippe, the present Duke, 
being, in her estimation, only a changeling, and all his 
younger and real sons having died. It may be supposed 
that she was not a little elated at having, as she thought, 


‘inade the certain discovery that, next to the Duchesse 


@Angzouléme, she was first princess of the blood of 
France, and the rightful heiress of immense wealth. 
But this discovery was the ruin of her happiness, 
and produced nothing to her in after-life but discomfort 
and misery; so that it would have been well for her, if 
she had ended her days in the persuasion that she wae 
nothing more, by birth, than the danchter of the low 
born Chiappini. The prosecution of her princely claims 
caused the destruction : alike of her fortune and lier peace 


of mind. She appears to have had no judgment, 


no knowledge of character. She allowed herself tol 
Hn poase | Upon by one swindler after another. She ws 
Her claims never met fair 


venture to pronounce an opinion, But it is very evident 
mt the Vv never rece ived that supp. ort or cous sideration 
to which the y were entitled, 
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In her untiring efforts to have her romantic | to the baptismal font, his weight, it is stated, was 
claims investigated, Maria Stella received no coun- | a matter of astonishment to those who held him, 


tenance or support from either her son or her 
husband; for 1t ought to be known that, previ- 
ously to her visit to Paris, she had contracted a 
second matrimonial alliance with a Livonian no- 
bleman, the Baron Von Ungarn-Sternberg. In 
explanation of this circumstance, it has been! 
stated by a nephew of the Baron, that his uncle 
was in the receipt of a large annual allowance 


from Louis Philippe, whilst King of the French, 


to induce him to withhold his aid from any mea- 


sure for enforcing the rights of his energetic wife. 


In a little volume, now very scarce, put forth by 


Lady Newborough, in relation to her claims, she 
mentions two curious facts, which, certainly, 


simple as they are, would seem to be in her favour. | 


On visiting Paris, she went as a stranger to see 
the Palais Royal, then the residence of Louis 


Philippe, while yet Duke of Orleans. On arriving | 


before a full-length portrait of him, her little boy, 
by whom she was accompanicd, exclaimed inyo- 


luntarily, “Oh! mamma, here is a_ picture of, 


grandpapa !’—being struck with the remarkable 
resemblance of the Duke to old Chiappini, or, if 
this account be true, of the son to the futher. The 
second circumstance referred to by Lady New- 
borough is this: when Louis Philippe was brought 


he being as heavy as a child of five or six months. 
And this would have been about his age if he had 
been born in the Tuscan provincial town, and 
secretly smuggled to Paris. 

| Such are the particulars of this extraordinary 
story. We can add no material evidence, either 
in proof or disproof of the validity of the claim 
thus asserted by a comparatively feeble lady 
against the wealth and overwhelming influence of 
a royal house. Things as strange have happened 
in noble families, as we could relate, and therefore 
there is no insuperable improbability in the tale 
of substitution we have here referred to. If true, 
it affords another illustration of the indurating 
influence of state policy, political expediency, and 
family ambition, habitually pursued, upon the 
natural affections. But we must now conclude. 
Any moralizing remarks would read insipid atter 
the piquant details through which we have been 
‘feverishly hurried. The volumes, from whose 
stores we have drawn somewhat prodigally, are 
by no means exhausted of their glittering ore. 
We have scarcely tythed the produce of their plea- 
sant pages; and to those who have been gratitied 


by our cullings, we would recommend the perusal 
| of the entire work. 








TURKEY, AUSTRIA, AND RUSSIA: 


OR, ISLAMISM, THE ROMISH, AND 


RUSSO-GREEK CHURCHES. 


Tur extinction of the Roman Empire in Eastern 
Europe by the Ottoman or Oghusean Tartars 
forms, perhaps, the most awful fall and con- 
quest recorded among the degradations and 
ravages of mankind. 

That terrible event was successively preceded 
by the Institution of Christianity—by persecu- 
tions—by the loss of all liberty—by the vilest 
corruption—anarchy, massacres, and  assassina- 
ons in ancient Rome—by the removal of the 
supreme seat of Empire to Byzantium—by the 
venality, pride, and scandal of the churches in Asia 
Minor, Egypt, Africa, and Rome; by the advent 
of that extraurdinary fanatic or impostor, Moha- 
med—by the religion which he founded, and 
Which rapidly extended over Arabia, Syria, Pa- 


sUsth 


une, Asit Minor, and westward into Egypt 
over Africa to the pillars of Hercules, and into 
Spain, where it founded a mighty and civilized 
kingdom. 

ThesS iracen conquerors and kaliphs were in their 
turn destroyed by a fierce race who came forth 
irom the mountains and valleys of Central Asia as | 
ee sands and conqucrors, until they finally devas- 
a4 “iecountries tothe south and east, aud became | 
*ongacrors and rulers of China and of a great | 
of India: while other hordes of the same | 


trrened and conquered to the south and | 


a 


west, until, having embraced the religion of Mo- 
hamed, they became masters of Asia Minor, Syria, 
and Egypt; and in the fifteenth century devas- 
tated Thrace and Dacia—subverted the Greek 
Kmpire—stormed and captured Constantinople, 
and transformed the Christian Basilica of St. 
Sophia into an Islamic Mosque. 

The Crusades, instead of arresting the progress 
of the Ottomans, accelerated the advances of those 
furious warriors and dauntless fatalists. The 
princes and nations of Christendom, impoverished 
and enfeebled by the expenses of, and the 
vast multitude who perished either on their 
journeys to or from, or in the battles of, the Cru- 
sades, became powerless; and they abandoned the 
Eastern Empire to the attacks and inroads of 
Mohamedans. The Ottomans, therefore, rapidly 
subdued the degenerated inhabitants of Greece, Ma- 
cedonia, a great part of Hungary, and Transylvania, 
and established themselvesin Buda. Theirlast great 
attempt was in 1683, when Vienna was besieged 
by Kara (or Black) Mustapha, with an army of 
100,000 men, including cavalry, foot, and artil- 
lery. He cannonaded Vienna for nearly three 
mouths, but was finally defeated with great 
slaughter by the celebrated Polish king, John 
Sobieski. From that period the Turkish power 
has been gradually wasting into comparative 
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decay. The Ottomans were, during the last cen- 
tury, completely driven out of Hungary and 
Transylvania. Greece has since become inde- 
pendent—Egypt is merely tributary—and Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia, even Servia, Montenegro, 
and the Herzogovina, are under the protection of 
Russia. The latter power has by conquest, or by 
treaty, wrested the Crimea, and other countries 
bordering the northern shores of the Black Sea, 
as well as all Bessarabia, from the Turks. During 
the five years’ war with Russia and Austria, 
which ended in 1761, it was estimated that the 


Turks lost at least 200,000 men. Among the)! 


events which succeeded was the war of 1806, 
which ended by the treaty of Bucharest, extend- 
ing the boundaries of Russia to the Pruth. 
A French historian has remarked that the govern- 
ment of Turkey was ‘despotism moderated by 
assassination.” In 1807 the Sultan, Selim, was 
deposed and imprisoned by the Janissaries. Many 
persons of distinction were massacred at the same 
time. Selim was succeeded by his cousin, Mus- 
tapha IV., who immediately renewed the war 
with Russia, the fleet of which was defeated by 
the Turkish admiral near Tenedos. The short 
reign of Mustapha was a period of insurrections 
and bloodshed. He was deposed by the Pasha of 


Roustchouk and the Mufty. Before surrendering | 


he murdered Selim and flung his corpse among 
the troops. Mustapha was then imprisoned, and 
his brother Mahmoud was proclaimed Sultan. 
And the grand vizier strangled Mustapha in 
November, 1808. On the following day one 
of his wives gave birth to a son. 
her son, were drowned by the new Sultan 
in the Bosphorus. The eventful reign of Mah- 
moud was stained by many crimes, the most 


She, with. 


‘always creating disturbances, enfecbling the 
Sultan’s power, and endeavouring to effect their 
independence. After the peace with Russia he 
suppressed those disorders and humbled the 
Pachas. Atrocious massacres were also perpe- 
trated at Belgrade and other places. Bloody and 
formidable insurrections broke out in 1821, jp 
Moldavia and Wallachia. The fierce Pacha of 
Janina was, however, after a long and desperate 
resistance, destroyed. The Greeks revolted, and 
the Greek patriarch was put to death the same 
year at Constantinople. 

Mahmoud, having on his accession strangled the 
only son, and drowned inthe Bosphorus four wives, 
supposed to be pregnant, of his brother Mustapha, 
he remained the last of the descendants of Oth- 
man. His assassination would have terminated the 
Turkish Empire. The Sultans were usually stran- 
eled by the Janissaries. He therefore disbanded, 
massacred, or removed, the whole body of that 
peculiarly Turkish and dangerous soldiery. He 
then resolved to model his army on a plan ap- 
'proaching to the European system of military 
science. After the fatal battle of Navarino, 1827, 
by which the English, Russian, and French 
fleets destroyed the naval power of Turkey, 


‘ the Greeks achieved their independence. The 


| Emperor of Russia soon after led his armies against 
‘the Turkish forces, and captured Brahiloff and Silis- 
tria. The Sultan in desperation roused the Turks 
into religious enthusiasm by unfurling the sacred 
bannerot Mohamed. Their ancient courage, vigour, 
and ferocity seemed to have revived, and the 
Russians were compelled to retreat with great loss 
before Schumla; but afterwards rallying, they 
‘gained the battle of Kaletscha, and soon after 
crossed the Balkan and entered into and occupied 


atrocious of which was the massacre at Scio of! Adrianople. On the 29th of August, 1829, an armis- 


40,000 Greeks, men, women, and children. This 
is the most horrible butchery on record since the 
time of the first Tartar conquests in Europe. 
Thirty thousand beautiful young women and boys 
were alone saved, and reserved as slaves, of the 
Whole population of this flourishing place; all the 
rest were barbarously slain. Thousands were 
burnt alive in their dwellings; every building 
was rased or set on fire. Even 7,000 Greeks, who 
were prevaled to return, on a guarantee of safety 
given by the English, French, Austrian, and 
Kussian consuls, were afterwards most  treach- 


erously butchered by the Turkish fatalists. The | 


violations of chastity, and the other cruelties per- 
petrated by the Mussulmen, are too shocking to 
modesty, decency, and humanity, to permit us to 
relate. By the peace of Tilsit France secretly 
abandoned her alliance with Turkey, on which 
tussia declared war against the latter, marched 
an army into the Danubian provinces, and drove 


the Turks from their strong hold of Silistria; but. 


General Bragation was afterwards defeated, after 
losing about 10,000 men, slain by the Ottomans ; 
the Bosphorus being at the same time in posses- 
sion of a british flect in consequence of the 
Sultan having demanded the protection of Eng- 
land. The Pachas of Damascus, Bagdad, Widin, 
and Roumelia were, during the wars with Russia, 


| tice was agreed upon, and followed by the treaty of 
September, which secured the Protectorate of 
Moldavia and Wallachia to Russia, and, de facto, 
the possession of the mouths of the Danube. The 
treaty of Adrianople was indeed humiliating to 
the proud soul of Mahmoud. Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia were as sovereignties rendered independent 
on paying a small annual tribute. Six leagues of 
the south banks of the Danube facing Bessarabia 
were ceded to Russia, together with 200 leagues 
additional of the coasts of the Black Sea,—besides 
which it was stipulated that 110 millions of silver 
'piastres should be paid to the Czar. All the re 





‘maining ports of Greece were ceded. — The 
‘Turkish Admiral treachcrously abandoned his 
‘master and sailed to Egypt with his small fleet, 
| which was retained by the Pacha. 

| Mchemet Ali meanwhile nearly became an i 
dependent prince over Egypt, and his able son 
general conquered Syria, marched over a great pat 
of Asia Minor, and in July, 1832, after the gre 
battle of Koniah (Iconium), advanced to witha 
cighty miles of Constantinople. By the treaties 
of Konia and Unker-Skelessi, Mehemet Ali w# 
‘invested with sovereignty not only over Egyps 
‘but over Syria and Candia. If left to himself the 
Pacha of Egypt would in time probably overthro¥ 
the power of the Sultan, While again prepariig 
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for war in 1839, after having reconstructed a fleet, | 
Mahmoud suddenly died. ‘True Mussulmans| 
secretly rejoiced at the death of the innovator of | 
their superstitions and customs; but the loss of | 
Mahmoud was disastrous tor a time, and the sub- 
sequent interventions of Russia may prove prece- 
dents fatal to the Ottoman Empire. He was suc- 
ceeded by a youth, the present Sultan Abdul 
Medchid. 

In September following, the Russians again 
marched over the Danubian Principalities, crossed 
the Balkan, and under the pretext of protecting 
the Sultan and preserving the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire, they occupied Constantinople. 

Ibraham Pacha was defeated and driven out 


of Syria in 1840-41, in accordance with the Con- | 
government, appears the radical cause of this 


vention of London in 1840 between England, 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia. ‘The authority of 
the Sultan was re-established in Jerusalem, Syria, | 
and Asia Minor, and with the exception of the 
recent war with Montencgro, his dominions have 
not since been disturbed either by internal or foreign 
war. ‘The revolution of 1848 did not extend 
to the Ottoman Empire, and the asylum and pro- | 
tection afforded to the Hungarian fugitives speak 
highly of the hospitality, truth, and honour of the 
Sultan. But meantime fiscal, moral, and physi- 
cal maladies have greatly enfeeblid the Ottoman 
power, While Russia at the same time has been 
gaining additional strength. | 

Austria, from her geographical position, her | 
39,000,000 of subjects, her military superiority, | 
aud the remarkable fertility and rich products of 
ber soils, ought naturally to be the mistress of all| 
the countries below Vienna, drained by the| 
Danube. But Austria has not only less power, but | 
fur less influence than Russia, in the regions be- | 
tween the Carpathians and the Balkan—between | 
Croatia and the Black Sea. | 

The Austrian Empire, comprising numerous | 
states and antagonistic races, is comparatively | 
weak, not only offensively, but in regard to her | 
domestic security. The fact of her requiring the | 
aid of a powerful Russian army to suppress the | 
Hungarian insurrection of 1848-9 is a convincing | 
proof of weakness. That aid was not only momen- 
tous at the time, but it may possibly become a| 
precedent which may hereafter cause the disin- 
erty of the dominions of the house of Hapsburg- 
raine, 


The comparative condition of the Austrian 
and Russian Empires may be summed up as 
follows — 





First, as to Ausrrta.—If any country owes, in 
a superior degree, to the bounty of the Creator all | 
tue clements of wealth, generally distributed in 
steat varicty and profusion, that country is com- | 
prised within the boundaries of the states which, | 
as settled by the treaty of Vienna, together with | 
‘ose appertaining by hereditary succession to the 
souse of Hapsburg, constitute the Austrian Em- | 
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islands comprises only 91,300 geographical square 
miles. 

No country in Europe is more extensively 
drained, fertilized, or more benefited by running 
streams and navigable rivers, than the Austrian 
Empire. Her climate and soil yield all sorts of 
grain and farinaceous productions, all kinds of 
delicious fruits and vegetables; wine, oil, and 
honey in abundance; iron, coal, and other pre- 
clous metals; excellent timber for all purposes ; 
tlocks and herds of sheep and horned cattle; excel- 
lent horses—plentiful fresh and salt water fishenes: 
in fact, all the natural advantages which constatute 


the elements of riches, power, and happiness. 


Yet Austria is comparatively poor and power- 
less. The absence of an intelligent, just, and wise 


poverty and weakness. But there are other and 
almost incurable causes. Naturally, each nation 
speaking the same language, would constitute a 
distinct mdependent state with its own govern- 
ment. Violence, injustice, conquest, or inheri- 
tance have originally and usually given to princes 
or nations, sovereignty ove countries to which 
they had no other right. Since the downtall of 
the Roman Empire, Austria constitutes the most 
prominent example of this fact. ‘The Selavonians 
of Bohemia, Gallicia, ILungary, and other states, 
have no affinity in language or race, no affection 
tor the Germans or Ltalians; nor have the two 
latter any bonds of unity, the latter naturally and 
justly hate the former; who are also detested by 
the other races. 

The population of all the Austrian States, as 
set torth officially in 1852, amounts to 36,514,446 
inhabitants, divided nearly as follows :—Selaves, 
or Sclavonians in Gallicia, Hungary, Transylvania, 
Croatia, Dalmatia, &c., at least 17,000,000. fa- 
gyars in Hungary, ‘Transylvania, &e., 5,300,000 ; 
ltalians, 5,200,000 ; Germans in Austria Proper, 
Bohemia, Styria, and the Tyrol, 7,000,000 ; Jews, 
730,000; Dacians or Wallachs, 2,900,000; Arme- 
nians and Gypsies, 1,700; or about 37,000,000. 
The religious divisions are stated to be, Roman 
Catholics including Italians and most of the 
Magyars and military, 26,357,172; Greeks, 
6,856,601; Protestants, only 3,448,564; Uni- 


tarians, 50,541; Jews, 729,005; Gypsies, &e., 


2,353. 

Austria, therefore, has no great union of reli- 
gion, no more than of language; for, although the 
Roman Catholics number two-thirds of the whole 
population, religion does not bind the Italian, 
Magyar, and Sclavonic Roman Catholics to each 


'other, far less with the Austrian Germans. 


It is true that the present Emperor has given 
absolute authority to the Pope over all the pre- 
lates, priests, and monasteries; and of education 
to the Jesuits, who had been expelled ever since 
the days of Joseph the Second, until 1848-9. 
They have been restored, together with the most 
tyrannical absolutism, and the most darkening 


je. They gomprise an area of 225,496 English | ( Verfinsterung ) and silencing ( Verdummung ) system 
~{uare miles, or 194,672 geographical square | of government and bureaucratic i j 
‘ules; or 105,400 geographical square miles more|py the notorious Prince Felix Schwartzenberg 
‘aan all the United Kingdom, which with gl! its] and the present Imperial young tyrant. 
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Therefore, with ruined finances, a bankrupt the beginning of the same century, persuaded 
treasury, a despotic and barbarous government,— | Clovis, her idolatrous husband, to become 4 
a darkening ecclesiastical hierarchy, —a Jesuitical Christian. Anne, in like manner, allured her 

education of the people—no liberty of the press or , heathen Muscovite into the Greek Church; and mar- 
of speech, and a population of antagonistic races, | vellous has been the effect of her piety, for no less 
Austria is internally and exte nally the very re-| than 50,000,000 of the subjects of the present 
verse in power and strength of a country like Czar are devout believers of all the doctrines of 
France, with 35,000,000 of people, all spe paking Greek Catholicism, dutiful ta the ecclesiastics, and 
the “same language . and, as a nation, formid: ably. scrupulous observers of all the ceremonies of the 


united cither for good or for evil. Greek Church. It is, moreover, this hierarchy of 
From the first days of Joseph II., until the ; which the Czar is the Pontiff, that renders him 
untoward and calamitous revolution of 1848,— | formidable to the Ottoman power. Besides Greeks, 


untoward and calamitous, because the Austrian | there are 7,300,000 Roman Catholics, chietly in 
people were not educated or prepared for constitu- | Poland ; 3,500,000 Protestants; 2,500,000 Islam- 
ticnal self-government,—the administration was ‘ites ; 1,500,000 Jews; 1,000,000 Armenians; 
vaternal, and the people, although not enjoying | and about 1,000,000 of Idolaters within the 
political freedom nor representative government, | Russian Empire. 
were in practice, governed with tenderness, and) With respect to Turkey, the Russian army is 
no people possessed in a greater degree the means | formidable; nor can the flect in the Black Sea 
of physical enjoyment. This was especially re- | be considered insignificant if Turkey were left 
markable during the long and mild administration | alone to oppose the “Czar. The Russian Treasury 
of Prince Mette rnich. But the error was not having | would not serve long in a general war, but the 
prepared the national mind for the progress and revenue is more than suflicient to maintain a war 
necessities of the times. Prince Metternich had against the Sultan ; and even against the Austrian 
long perceived, and had seriously reflected on this Empire. 
ereat moral weakness. But his power internally, Although the Ottoman Government has no na- 
(not externally), was so completely limited by | tional debt, the finances are in a state of miscrable 
Francis IL, that ‘he found it utterly hopeless to | disorder, and greatly dependent upon the tributes 
cure the dangerous and fatal malady of national from Egypt and the Danubian Provinces. The 
ignorance. Yet as far back as 1821, writing on _latter, though small, would cease the momenta 
the state of Europe to a Foreign Ambassador, | | Russian army crossed the Pruth. 
Count Berstett, he said, ‘ Ze Zemps avance au\| The Orroman Emprre is inhabited by numerous 
miliew des orages: vouloir arréter sa dénarche sera\ races, professing different religions. The total 
un vain effort.” ** Time” said he, meaning civili- | number of inhabitants is estimated at 35,350,000, 
zation, “advances in the midst of storms: to| ‘of which, 20,550,000 are estimated to be Islamites. 
attempt to arrest its progress would be a yain| But these ine Jude nearly 5,700,000 Arabs in 
effort.” | Egypt and the adjoining parts of Arabia; and 
Rvussra, since the days of Peter, called the) 10, 700,000 scattered over Asia Minor, Syria, and 
Great, has become the most gigantic Empire ter- | other parts of Asia, and 1,900,000 Turkmans, also 
ritorially in the world. But Russia, though for-|in Asia. In European Turkey, including Walla- 
midable either to Austria or to Turkey, is not} chia, Moldavia, Bulgaria, Servia, Bosnia, Thrace, 
like France dangerously powerful, with respect to | &c., the whole Ottoman population, greatly mixed 
the rest of Europe. The vast dominions of the Czar|in blood, amount to no more than 1,100,000, 
and some of his acquisitions, such as Poland and| while the Sclavonians, Dacians, &c., amount to 
the German Baltic Provinces, really constitute ele- | not less than 11,200,000, all of the Greck religion; 
ments of extraordinary weakness. ‘The government | the Greeks, &c., to 2,500,000. The whole num- 
of the Czar is an absolute despotism. Prob: tbly he | ber of ‘Turkish Mussulmans, in Turkish Europe, 
could not rule otherwise, when we consider that | amounts, it is true, to about 3,500,000; but two- 
his subjects are neither educated for, nor are their} thirds of them or their parents w ere renegade 
traditions such as would make them appreciate, | Christians. 
free government; the Germans and Fins, perhaps,! It must also be observed, that the most active 
CXC epted. The E uropean subjects of the Czar | and enterprising subjects of the Porte are Greeks 
are given officially as amounting to 54,092,300, and Ariminians in religion; and although the 
eXe lusively of Poland and Fink: and. The first has Sultan considers himself the Kaliph of the Mo- 
a population of 4,781,350, and the latter 1,412,315. hamedans, yet the Greek hierarchy, of which 
His Asiatic subjects are estimated at 5,500,000, the Czar is the head, is not only dominant in the 
including Georgia, Siberia, &c., altogether about, Danubian Provinces, but in Russia; and the 
66,000,000 inhabitants. | Romish hierarchy, of which the Pope is the nomi- 
The Greek Emperor, near the end of the tenth | nal, but the Empe rors of Austria and France are 
century, (A.D. 989) gave his sister Anne in mar-j the real heads, all meet in spiritual antagonism 
riage to the Czar Viodimar. The women, espe- | along the banks of the Danube. 
OF ally Queens, have always, at least so the monkish | W ith the Russian policy of assuming Supremacy 
writers tell us, been famous in making converts. | over all the professors of the Greck Church, reli- 
In England Queen Bertha in 590 converted her gion forms the ground of the unwarrantable de- 
Saxon and Pagan husband, Ethelbert, and St. mands recently made by the Czar on the Sultan. 


— 


Augustine baptized him. Ln }rance, Clotulda, in | France obtained since the Ae cession of Ni apoleon 
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[IL., the privileges stipulated by the treaty of 1740, | tria having called in the Russians to subdue 
over the holy shrines, in Palestine, for French Roman | Hungary, will neither offend nor oppose the Czar. 
Catholics. The Czar claimed and obtained the} England and France, united, might defend the 
came for his subjects of the Greek Church; not | Sultan, and humble Russia; but the calamities and 
content with this concession, he has demanded | expenses attendant on and consequent to, a new 
treaty stipulations for the Sultan’s subjects of the | war, would be incalculable, not only with regard 
Greek religion, which would render the latter the} to the possible but the probable results. The 
subjects of the Czar, rather than of the Sultan. | funds, public and private credit, manufactures, 

The latter has refused to accede to these degra- | trade, and navigation, and the peace of all Europe 
ding and insulting demands. By the last treaty ‘would be hazarded and perilled by a war between 
‘Sened of Baltan-Liman) between Turkey and Russia and Turkey, in which England and France 
Rtussia, it was provided that in the event of @| would in arms interfere. 
dangerous state of disturbance, within the Molda-| But looking at Egypt with reference to India 
via, or Moldavea, each power might oecupy those and the Australian Colonies, no other European 
provinces, each with an army not exceeding res- | Sovereign can be allowed to have exclusive power 
ectively 15,000 men. ‘over the route from the Mediterranean to the Red 

There has not been, there is not, any dangerous; Sea. The great question to solve,—the great 
commotion within the Danubian provinces; yet policy to follow, is how to preserve peace in 
the Czar has marched a formidable army across; Europe,—whether we cannot preserve Egypt 
the Pruth. without intermeddling either with Russia or Tur- 

The Standing Army, in effective force, of all, key in Europe. 

Turkey, exclusive of Egypt, is stated to be 138,000 If the Czar invades the dominions of the Sultan, 
strong. It we can rely on the statements re-|if England and France oppose him, the commerce 
cently made by a Prussian officer, who until lately | of Russia in the Baltic and Black Sea, as well as 
had served in it, and Marshal Marmont gave the | his fleets, would no doubt be annihilated. The 
same testimony, the discipline is miserable and) Poles would probably rebel, the Georgians and 
ineflicient; but the Turks, who are Islamites, will | Circassians would become formidable to his south- 
now fight, as they have’ done before, with the| eastern dominions, his treasury would become ex- 
dauntless fury of zealots and fatalists, especially | hausted, his finances disordered, and his credit 
if the Sultan unfurls the standard of the Prophet. | ruined. 

The Pacha of Egypt with his forces and fleet} Russia, thus enfeebled, a revolution in Hungary 
can also, and will no doubt, extend very efficient} and Italy would certainly follow. It would be 
aid to the Sultan; and the Turkish fleet though | impossible, therefore, to estimate the calamities, 
not consisting of many ships, may be considered | revolutions, and consequence of a war commencing 
a fair auxiliary force. in the East, but which would inevitably extend to 

The integrity of the Ottoman Empire cannot’ the nations of Central, and be injurious to the true 
however be maintained, unless England and | interests of Western Europe. 

France defend the dominions of the Sultan. Aus- | M‘G. 
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CHAPTER I. ful nature. It occupied a site at the confluence 
PLINCWALLY DEVOTED TO THE Arrairs or Tur rapres.| of three noble rivers—the ‘Muddy Water” from 
Tuk events which I have undertaken to relate, | the south, ploughing its way through the moun- 
occurred in the city of Philippi, situated in that | tains, was a restless and turbid stream, till it 
extensive tract of Western Territory, denominated | mingled with the ‘Clear Water” approaching 
the Valley of the Saskatchawan. Lest these | from the fertile plains of the North;—when they 
tames of places should prove puzzling to the| flowed away towards the West, forming the Ha- 
modern geographer, we may take occasion to| Wah-hah or “Slow-rolling Water,”—a_ bright, 
warn the reader, that having certain reasons for blue, noble river, upon whose broad bosom came 
ambiguity—reasons which he may chance to per- and went the internal commerce of the Western 
ceive in the course of our narrative—he may | Continent. 
spare himself the trouble of looking to the map| Overhanging these meeting rivers and the flat 
for the exact scene of the events which we are| Promontory where the city was built, was an 
about to detail. area of hills wooded and clothed with verdure to 
The manufacturing city of Philippi, more/ their tops. In the immediate vicinity of the 


manifestly than many others of its class, was a town on one side, they rose into steep acclivities, 
‘pot where man seemed to be exerting his utmost 4nd on the other stretched away inte a wide 
ttlorts to deform and disfigure the face of beauti- | auphitheatre of eminences, among whose rounded 
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and graceful summits, the eye at length found its | cluster of young ladies. They are just escaped 
way to the horizon. Amid all this panorama of! into this the woman’s quarter from the restramts 


nountains and rivers, the city rose a vast ag- 
elomeration of iron forges, smelting furnaces, 
brick kilns, cotton manutfactories, lead works and 
salt works, shrouded in an eternal twilight of 
smoke. 


To entertain a just idea of it, we must mount | 


{9 the clear summit of one of the environing 
hills; and far down in a hollow beneath us, like 
u pit, of which the ridges on our level form 


the mouth, we behold a den of brown smoke, | 


through which the tall mill chimneys, black 
spires and buildings, loom shadowy and spectral; 
and the smelting furnaces cast upwards in diverg- 


it 
the roar of machinery, ascending hollow and 


muffled as from under ground, the hammering of | 
**you would die if you had nothing to complain 


. . | ’ ’ : > ° : 
cines, we shall find, as we stand here, our | of; tor my part I strongly affectionate the heat; 


iron, the agonizing cough of high pressure en- 


thoughts recur to those regions of ‘black Tar- 


(arus,” more vividly than ever they did, since | 


struck into terror by classic visions of the place 
of punishment in school-boy days. 

Some of the iron manufacturers of Philippi 
are Merchant Princes. Their wealth is immense 
and inexhaustible; at least in so long as their 
bituminous coal-tracts are so; and the hills of 
iron ore, which extend over a district of country 
as large as the area of England three times multi- 


plied. Wealth brings luxury, and all along the | 
‘ Caroline’s opinion ; issue your orders, Blanche.” 


Lanks of the beautiful Ha-wah-habh, far out of 


the smoke and din of the city, arise those white 
! 


villas where the richer citizens of Philippi sur- | 


round themselves with the comforts and joys of 


ig rays, strong livid gleams of white heat. With | 


‘imposed by the presence of gentlemen in an at- 
‘mosphere of ninety-eight Fahrenheit—and are at 


their ease. The conversation is of course of that 


instructive kind generally maintained with each 
other by young ladies in their hours of relaxation, 

One tat young lady who has a very ill-used 
look, is complaining violently of the persecutions 
of the heat. ‘‘ 1 wonder how long this is to last,” 
said she, breaking out into violence against the 
tormentor. ‘Do you know what I have been 
thinking all day? I have been thinking myself 
an oyster shut up ina shell, and thrown to dissolve 
into a bed of hot sand.” 

“« Alas, that no pearl—such as sweet temper— 
should have become visible in the process ’’—re- 
plied another. ‘ Poor Caroline,” rejoined a third, 


it gives one an excuse for being idle, and sitting 
in a rocking-chair all day and doing nothing but 
rocking up and down, up and down,” and suiting 
the action to the word the young lady began to 
rock violently. 

‘The first sign I fecl within me of returning 
existence,” said the fat young lady, ‘is a revival 
of the sense of appetite ; and this for your espe- 
cial information, Blanche Tremont, our hostess 
and entertainer.” 





| 
| 
' 


‘‘ Very good,” said another, ‘we are all of 


‘What shall it be?’ interposed another. 
‘‘ Sugar and spice, and all that sort of thing,” 
said a plain-looking girl, with a slight Irish ac- 





lite. They are usually of light Grecian design, | cent. 


with portico and colonnade, suited to a clime 
more gemal than our own, and surrounded 


with gardens and groves. Here the vine! 


vrows in terraces in the open air, as well as the 
peach and the nectarine, without the sheltering 
necessity of a wall, so disfiguring to an English 
arden, 

Melons and gourds in their infinite variety 


flourish in the open sun; and the magnolia, the | 


myrile, the cactus, and the geranium, without the 
aid of a green house, display their beauty among 
the common flowers of the garden. 

Our story opens at one of the villas. It is 


situated two mules from the city of Philippi. The | 


broad bright rivulet at afew hundred yards distance, 


winds at the foot of the grounds. ‘These, at the | 


buck of the buildings, slope up into a lotty eleva- 
tion, where the locust tree, and the wild orange, 
and the shumac, blossom in the early summer 
over the grass, and where clumps of forest trees 


ornament and diversify a scene to which a certain | 


degree of wildness and luxuriance imparts a charm 
more than compensating for all the trim orderli- 
ness of an English park. The time is an even- 
ing in mid-autumn, when the heat is oftener in- 
tenser than at any season of the year. It is 
growing late, and in one of the suite of rooms 
which lead into each other as well as out upon an 


epen balecony—the doors meanwhile standing | 


wide to permit a free circulation of air, are a 


| “No,” said the fat young lady, ‘ here’s your 
bill of fare—A large green water-melon, full of 
‘pink and yellow juice, a side dish of grapes of 
‘the true Muscatel sort, another of round-cheeked, 
‘red and golden peaches, and a fountain of water, 
‘and a mountain of ice. Does that mect with 
your approbation, Blanche Tremont ?” 

The young lady thus addressed had a gravity 
‘in her countenance strangely at variance with her 
years, and at present with the radiant and exube- 

rant spirits around her. She gave no reply; but 
they proceeded to accomplish their wishes all the 
same, she, of course, having been only consulted 
for form’s sake. She maintained a remarkably 
reserved and chilling deportment for a young 
hostess entertaining a partly of friends; but it 
was probably her natural manner, for it made no 
difference in the species or extent of their en- 
joyments. Never was that quality denominated 
‘‘ dignified reserve,” if, indeed, in Blanche Tre- 
mont’s case it were such, more lost than it was 
upon her present associates, as indeed it is 4 
quality perfectly unrecognisable by the American 
‘mind in general ; and they treated her in the free 
and easy style common to all young ladies in their 
intereourse with each other. Yet was there % 
something that separated them in spite of the 
community of station, pursuits and youth 

long associations; a something which both felt, 
but which long custom had divesied of any 
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mingling of external restraint. They had been’ 
neighbours and companions from infancy; and by 

a custom common to America when hot weather | 
prevents the intercourse of visiting, had gathered | 
in a bevy at the residence where Blanche Tremont 

reigned as maitresse de menage, orphaned as she 

had been on her mother’s side from infancy. Her 
father was an iron merchant—a wealthy one— 
and she was his heiress and only child. 

In due time the desired fruits made their ap- 
pearance, and the girls became very animated 
over peaches and melons; but Blanche touched 
nothing. 

“Why don’t you eat, child?” enquired one— | 
“Oh, I see—past twelve o'clock, and to-morrow 
is a jour de jeune. Why don’t you do as Charlotte’ 
Q’Gorman does, and who has a much better right 
to fast than you, being from that most Catholic | 
country, Ireland, and a Coadjutor’s sister to boot. | 
See what a round red face she has, which could | 
not be if she was a stranger to beef and mutton. 
on Fridays and every day. Pray tell me, Charlotte 
Q’Gorman, how many days of the year do you go 
fasting to bed ?” 

Charlotte who was a jolly good-natured crea- | 
ture, made answer with a song, the delivery of | 
which was in no way improved, and the words 
rendered quite unintelligible, by a mouthful of 
melon. 

‘Charlotte, dear, what would you take and be 
a nun?” again enquired the fair questioner. 

‘‘Not for St. Agnes, or St. Catherine, or St. 
Cecilia, or the eleven thousand holy virgins—I 
am going to be married whenever I can.” 

‘““T wish somebody” (the somebody pronounced 
with significance), *‘ could see the cormorant Carry 
can make of herself over water-melons,” said | 
another. At the supper proper, in the drawing- | 


room, this evening, when somebody was all devo- | 
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of the day in the renovated spirits of the hour. 
Blanche seemed in no manner discomposed, but 
continued for a long time her mutterings, and 
crossings, and fumblings with beads, Custem had, 
perhaps, familiarized her with this sort of accompa- 
niment, or she might have considered it as com- 
prehending the privileges of martyrdom, for 
certainly many other places might have been 
imagined more suitable than this for the purposes 
of devotion. 

And now the revel began to arrive at spring- 
tide. Joining hands, the young ladies formed 


‘themselves into a corps-de-ballet—all singing at 


once, by way of orchestra, and in different tuncs 
and varying keys—the mirth was waxing ‘‘ fast 
and furious,’’ when the door opened, and there 
entered—a Tartar. The Tartar was in the shape 
of a lady of fifty, or thereabouts, the first glance 
at whom told of that unmistakeable entity, an old 
maid. She was tall, lean, straight, and stiff. She 
had a face like a man’s, garnished on either side 
with a little bunch of thin wiry curls, a long 
sinewy neck, and a pair of spectacles. She stood 
for a moment or two at the door, waiting the 
effect of her presence. As soon as the appearance 
of this solemn apparition had caused a temporary 
lull, Miss Spicer spoke— 

‘Young ladies !’’—said Miss Spicer— young 
ladies, I am astonished !”’ 

This phrase of Miss Spicer’s was one which she 
only used upon extreme occasions, and which, on 
these occasions, she prided herself upon pro- 
nouncing with dignity. And so it was, whether 
from consciousness of being “ fairly caught,’’ or 
surprised at the unexpected sight of this gaunt 
figure at such an unwonted hour, that they in- 
stuntly stopped, as if stunned, and a dead silence 
reigned. Delighted with her success, Miss Spicer 
followed up the charge with her person, which 


tion and duty, pressing upon her acceptance all) she drew forward and seated in the midst of 
the delicacies of the hour—not a morsel would | them, convinced that nothing else would be so 
she suffer to pass those sensitive lips. I suppose | effectual in causing rout and dispersion to their 
she wished to persuade him she was a sylph, who| various bed-rooms. Turning her head slowly 
hyed upon air and dew.” from side to side, and bringing the upper part of 
‘To which the fat young lady, putting her finger | her body along with it, so as it seemed as if the 
into her ears, exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, how your tongue | said member rotated from her waist, and looking 
rings 1” from one to another of the guilty ones from the 
Blanche Tremont had suddenly dissevered her- | lofty heights of her spectacles, she had the satis- 
self from the group. faction of soon seeing the room cleared. Miss 
“Where is Blanche?” inquired the fat young | Spicer was always a woman of few speeches; she 
lady, who got into extravagant spirits. And there | trusted much to the effect of a certain wordless 
immobility of manner—and she was quite right. 


was Blanche, in the midst of all the mirth and 
clatter, discovered, in no way disconcerted or dis- | “I hope my father has not been disturbed, 
Miss Spicer,’’ said Blanche, who only remained 


composed, kneeling in a corner of the room. In 
behind, “there has been a great noise, but you 


« recess before her was a little waxen image of a . 
saint, and to this she was paying her devotions, must allow for the exuberance of youthful spirits.” 
with a string of black beads in her hand, and» Miss Spicer, of course, allowed for nothing in 
muttering some Latin formulary as fast as her lips ; which she was so remarkably deficient, and looked 
could go. It was, probably, quite accordant to as stern as a glacier. 

custom, for the young ladies took no further notice, Blanche was retiring, when she was inter- 
of her than if she herself had been a waxen|rupted by the voice of Miss Spicer. “ Pray 
image ; and continued their revels quite regard- | remain a moment, Miss Tremont.” 

less of the solemnity of her occupation. They | Miss Tremont did as requested. 

pelted each other with bon-bons; they launched  ‘‘1 have made my appearance in your apartments 





grapes, and, even peaches, at each other’s heads, | to-night,” said Miss Spicer solemnly, “not less for 
‘coming resolved to make amends for the languor the occasion of enquirmg into the causes of the 
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late noisy scenes, than for the purpose of recom- | 
mending early hours to yourself. Your father 
having observed a certain degree of paleness and 
languor i in your looks of late, attributes it to what 
he calls your old and inveterate habit of night 
vigils, of which he has desired me to recommend | 


the relaxation.” 


Blanche, having scareely ever heard from Miss | 
Spicer so long and so flucnt a speech before, was | 


quite at * loss, from surprise, fur a suitable reply. 
“T shall attend to this,’”’—she said at length; 


“but let my kind father be at ease, I shall always. 


take as much repose as is necessary for me. Good 
night, Miss Spicer.” And now lest my readers | 
should be curious as to the position of Miss Spicer, 
let me here inform them that she holds the oifice | 


of duenna and housekeeper in the houschold of 


Mr. Tremont, one which, by her honest and 
punctual habits, she fills with honour to herself, | 
and profit to her employer. 
CHAPTER II. 
A PORTRAIT. 


A slight clegant figure of the middle height, 
remarkable for the grace and ease of its motions; 
a pale calm face, to which dark grey eyes fringed 
with black eye-lashes, imparted tone and charac- 
ter; features delicate and regular ; an air rendered 
distinguished by the aristocratic contour of the 
head and neck—such was Blanche Tremont—one 
to whom at first sight, and when in repose, emi- 
nently belonged the appellation of ‘a beautiful 
girl.”” Repose was the prevailing characteristic 
of her expression, and that from which it derived 
its chicf interest. No playfulness, no lights and 
shadows, none of the graceful and impulsive 
change fulne ss of the warm blood of youth—little 
feeling, pe rhi aps, could have been de tecte «d by her 
most constant associates upon those still features. 
And yet it did not scem a face without fecling. 
It rather told of feeling repressed, and schooled, 
and tamed down, by some overmastering pre- 
oc cupation of the mind, or by some habitual and 
mysterious discipline. A something ever over- 
hung the face like a shadow—a some ‘thing which 
was ne ‘ither gravity nor solemnity, but. rather 
mysticism and impenctrability, looming strange ly | 
like the hard worldly-wise expression of mature | 
life across the radiant lines and colours of youth. 
It followed her everywhere, and was never ¢ charmed 
away. In socicty where she mingled with the 
gayest, and her ste p Was the most clastic , and her 
voice the sweetest in conversation or in mirth—it 
never left her. In the domestic circle where her 
heart naturally warm, unbound all its springs 
of affection for the « ‘comfort and solace of her sole 
surviving parent’ s declining years ;— with her 
companions and fricnds whose hame was legion— 


it came between them like a dark cloud, chilling | 


the sunlight of confidence, and throwing a gulf 
between them, all the more dreary, that in the 
midst of all external kindliness and good fellow- 
ship, it issued in an isolation of the heart. 


Yet was there somewhat of late to which this | 
dark cloud had begun to yield—a mighty magi- | 


cian before whom all things fall prostrate, when 
he has for his field of operations a young and 
loving heart. What is the name of this Magi- 
cian? Can ye divine, O friends? Of the battle 
he undertook to fight, and how he fared in that 
battle, it will be in part the subject of these pages 
henceforth to speak. 
CHAPTER III. 
THE REVERIE. 


Two of the young ladies who slept in the same 
apartment, were awakened in the might of which 
‘the circumstances related in the first ch: apter 
occupied the commencement, by the rustle of a 
figure passing near them. 

‘“Who is there?” said one, waiting in vain for 
a reply. 

“Oh!” returned the other, settling herself again 
to slumber—‘‘I suppose it is Blanche—you know 
ishe never sleeps. Don’t you remember at school, 
when she used to wander about all night, when 
it was moonlight, and we nicknamed her ‘ the 
Watch.’ ”’ 

‘‘Odd creature,” said the other. 

‘Blanche not in bed yet?” said Charlotte O’Gor- 
man, as she half rose up and saw Miss Tremont 
sitting by the window, and looking out into the 
darkness. 

Charlotte O'Gorman, probably convinced from 
experience of the improbability of reply, had in 
two minutes reasumed that repose conformable 
to the habits of so stout and tranquil-minded a 
young lady. 

And so with busy brain, Blanche Tremont sat 
alone beneath the undisturbed sway of her own 
thoughts. Our reading of them on this occasion 
can only be explained by a reference to that re- 
markable faculty of clairvoyance, peculiar to 
authors, when dealing with the creations of their 
own brain. 

“Be thankful, child,’—thought Blanche— 
on hearing her companion’s low and measured 
breathings,— ‘that your lot has been differently 
cast; and enjoy while you may, calm dreams. 
And w hy should not I? All the world deems 
me fortunate, and in this last event of my life 
peculiarly so. My father has blessed it—my heart 
-consents—and yet. Perhaps it was not altogether 
strange in the first hours of our intercourse, when 
we were more solicitous in searching for things 
to unite us, and upon which we could ATE, 
than anxious about points of difference, that the 
opposition in our faiths should have been lost sight 
of. In sooth I thought not of it at all; or if in 
part—had little diftic ulty in persuading myself 
that I who had so much influence with Denning, 
might in time have persuaded him to traverse the 
line which divides us. I judged him quite in- 
different in matters of religion; and thought it 
would have been an undertaking of ease. And in 
taking my father’s advice at the time of our en- 
gageme nt, he thought the point one of entirely 
second: ary importance; said that if I could not 
persu: ide him, he saw no objection to Denning’s 
continuing a Protestant—he saw in it nothing t@ 
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interfere with our happiness or harmony—he had 
a great respect for right-minded Prote stants—and 
at any rate it should make no difference in the 

Jace Denning would occupy in his affections or 
in the reception of his favours. 

«“ My father being too little strict, as we all 
lament, I did not concur in these sentiments; and 
my chief hope lay in making a capture for the 
true faith of this noble and brilliant soul, as I 
have done of his heart for my unworthy self. 
How have I fared? Alas! alas! But, perhaps,’’ 
continued she, ‘‘I do not proceed by a right 
method, and my anxiety on this subject is so 
strong, and I see so muchin these differences threat- 
ening the future destiny of both of us, that my | 
mind is obscured in the use of the most probable 
means to set them at rest. I think so much < on | 
this subject, that I too often involuntarily recur 
to it in my intercourse with him; and though he | 
is as delicate as possible, yet he speaks enough to 
let me know that our sentiments are as opposite | 
as light and darkness; and to-night, excited Sone | 
less by the agitations in the city and elsewhere on | 
the subject, ‘he betr: iyed much that was in his’ 
heart of disrespect for themes and personages 
around whom are entwined my best and devoutest 
feelings. 

‘“T marvel much if the time is fixed for the 
arrival of the Coadjutor. Heaven knows I never 
needed a spiritual adviser more than now. The 
struggle in my bosom has all the intensity of that 
ever raging between the heavy enly and the ear thly. 
Poor Denning! to distress him would break my 
heart! and then, when I read engraven on the 
walis of our church, ‘There is no fellowship be- 
tween a believer and an infidel; there is no com- 
munion between light and darkness ;’ the | 
of duty overpowers the voices of the heart, and 
bids them be still. Report speaks much of the 
fascinations and talents of the new Coadjutor; who 
knows what effect he may have on poor Denning? 
it is true that my father has invited him to take 
up his residence here on his arrival, until his 
palace is habitable, and Denning and he shall 
mect every day. He is so learned, so pious, so be- 
nign ; and Denning so liberal- maindo d and 
generous, I have ereat hopes. His arrival cannot 
be long delayed now—pcrhaps not many days— 
everything being in readiness for his inaugura- 
tion.” 

. With such comfort as Miss Tremont could de- 
nve from this last consideration, she at length 
retreated to her room, threw herself above the 
bed-clothes, and slept about two hours. Then 
she rose, dressed herself in some sort of coarse 
clothing, and transformed herself in a few minutes, 
so as to be unrecognisable by her best friends, 
called a large dog whic h lay sleeping outside the | 


q 
oor, and went out into the grey twilight of the 
morning. 
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Os the same evening in which the foregoing 


sCeRCS Were passing in the villa on the banks of | 
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the Ha-wah-hah, a solitary figure might have been 
discovered in one of the apartments of a house 
adjoining the Roman Catholic Cathedral, seated 
at a table, poring over scrolls and papers. THe 
was apparently about thirty, or thirty-three years 
old; though, the wordly-wise and astute cast of 
his ‘ou ntenance might well have matched with 
naturer age. IHlis hair was black, eyes large and 
elittering, features high and fine ly cut; and the 
face would have been regularly beautiful but for 


a certain expression of sleekness and rigidity that 


lurked in strange contrariety at the corners of the 
‘mouth, and instantly gave an impression of a 
The eyes, 
| though so bright, were singularly passionless, and 
in their cast of determination seemed to tell tales of 
one, who, to acquire mastery over the passions of 
others, had subdued his own. He wore the 
common priest’s dress of black serge, buttoned 
from the fect to the chin, with an iron cross sus- 
pended from his neck. 

He was deeply engaged over some book 
accounts, examining page aiter page, by the light 
of a dim lamp, and at le ngth rung a small hand- 
bell. Another priest appeared in a moment, enter- 
ing ‘with a reverence. He had around, Hibernian 
style of countenance, in vulgarity and coarse- 
ness of feature the very reverse ‘of the other ; 
but with the same characteristic expression—the 
result, doubtless, of the same mental training. 

“Do you suppose these estimates to be perfectly 
correct, Dollard ?” said the sitting priest. “I am 
quite agreeably surprised with the secular wealth 
of the diocese, but don’t find the church so much 


the richer for it, as she ought to be.” 


‘Just so, my lord,” replied Dollard, who seemed 
in a very humble, acquiescent frame; ‘ to divert 
the wealth into the channels of the church, let 


‘that be the task of an abler and more eminent 


individual than myself,” bowing amiably in the 
direction of his companion. ‘ My calculations, I 
think, you will find pretty correct. From the 
nature of the business, they took a world of 
trouble and an age of time; but success followed ; 
and of the five-and-seventy thousand individuals 
composing the tlock, not a man, woman, or child 
possesses to the amount of a dollar, but that 
amount stands against his or her name.” 

‘«'These property-holding names are wondrous 
few, then, as usual, though counterbalanced by 
some three or four very wealthy ones. That is 
good, for our expenses are heavy. The sum for 
the new palace has yet to be dug out of the earth, 
for all I see whence it istocome. I see you have 
Tremont down at two millions; fortune must 
have doubled his means since the last estimates 
were sent to Rome.” 

‘The iron market has been prosperous, 
turned Dollard ; 


” re- 


‘‘and Tremont is coming as fast 


‘as he can coin.’ 


“But Dollard, ‘said the Coadjutor,almost fiercely, 


“you have conamithed a blunder there—an infernal 


blunder; that girl is betrothed—and to make 
worse worst—to a Protestant.”’ 

Dollard cast down his eyes, and looked ashamed 
and rebuked, 
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“Why did you let 





such an event be com-'! 


my sister, couJd she not have afforded you in- 
formation, at least, of what was going on ? 

“‘ Miss Gorman”’—said Dollard —‘* you are 
mistaken in her; she refuses to be instrumental.” 


too late; and I confide in our efforts and prayers. 
You see, we calculated on this property of Tre- 


for the new convent, the new colleges, and all the 
other etceteras attendant on the establishment of 
a new see. It is a rule, that every diocese, if 


is a thing totally disallowed. 
position of the clergy, and occasions contempt. 
If I had not been sure of Tremont’s property, 
I should never have allowed the nunnery build- 
ings to be undertaken; and calculated upon the 
circumstance of the daughter’s assumption of the 
veil as settled long ago. It is an infernal blunder,”’ 
said the Coadjutor, quite departing from his pro- 
priety, ‘and I can no otherwise characterize it.” 


mutely penitent. 

“Are you sure 
adjutor, abruptly. 

“Quite so,—sixty-two.” 

The Coadjutor turned over the leaves of a book, | 
as if examining a ledger. Then pointing to the 
place, he read, “ general health, good ; tempera- 
ment, impetuous, plethoric; religious principles, 
careless, verging on the sceptical; disposition, | 
acute, self-sustaining, not to be influenced.” 

 A-hem,”’ said the Coadjutor, turning to an-| 
other place in the ledger, ‘“‘ Blanche Tremont— 
in person, attractive, graceful; devotional, proud, 
reserve d, impassioned, enthusiastic. Who is the 
fiancé?” litting his eyes from the ledgers. 

“An Englishm: an, naturalized here—high- 
spirited, poor; though greatly favoured by old 
Tremont.” 

An oath was rising to the Coadjutor’s lips ; but 
he checked it. “You may retire, Dollard,” said 


e of his age?” enquired the Co- | 


to early confession. 
task alone. You have so mismanaged her—you 
are too coarse, too rude. And mark me, Dollard, 
not a soul knows of my arrival.” 

‘That is already understood, my lord.” 

“When I arrive from Europe—you understand, 
it is t» be at Tremont’s. I am to make my abode 
there until the furnishings of my new house are 
completed—you need not hurry the furnishings— 
six wecks, at least.” 

‘* Miss Tremont rejoices in the honour,” 
Dollard, ‘‘ the apartments are already fitted up for 
your lordship’s accommodation, and she is im- 
patient for your arrival.’ 

“ Indeed! it may suit me to arrive very soon— 
in a week at the utmost; meanwhile, 
my way. Atwhat hour may she be expected to 
confession ?” 

“Usually at six o’clock.” 

“Good soul! that argues a zealous frame, and 


betokens a Lappy result, You may retire, Dollard.” 
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passed, and with such means at your disposal— | 


“ Hem,” said the Coadjutor, ‘‘ but it is not yet | 


mont’s, in framing the estimates of the buildings— | 


possible, should pay its own expenses ; and debt. 
It lowers the 


Dollard hung his chin on his breast, and looked | 


she thought not; 


he; and do not neglect to call me when she comes | 
That must be henceforth my | 


} 


fen . . . 
ifno words or music had ever been so deliciously 


ment, the human voice! 
can pour itself through it, in its own immortal 
tones, and stir that of the listener to its most mys 
_terious depths. 

said | 


| must feel | 


! . ° . 
at early morning should mar their music. 
heard the merry voices of her family and compa- 





He went away; and the Coadjutor, with his 
thin, ascetic, though handsome face, continued 
poring over those books and papers till ne arly 
‘morning. No one could tell what was passing 
beneath that still, schooled brow; and the cold, 
impenetrable eye had an expression like that of an 
icy-lake—nothing could agitate it, or disturb its 
frozen caim. 

It was nearly six o’clock, when a boy knocked 
at the door of the apartment. ‘‘A penitent waits 
at the confessional, my lord,”’ said the boy, as he 
entered. 

“Tt is well!” said the Coadjutor; and, while 
the boy disappeared, he followed him with noise. 
less steps. 

He descended ; he went out into the cold morn- 
ing air; he threaded his w ay by the narrow path 
which led to the private-door of the church. He 
reached it, descended the subterraneous staircase 
which led to the private chapel, which having 
gained, he sprinkled himself with holy water, and 
continued for a moment in devotion opposite the 
crucifix of the altar; took his way up the steep 
steps that led to the cathedral—issued from the 
| vestry —let himself into the little box with the 
| thin partition, where the secrets of hearts are laid 

‘bare at the confessional ; placed his head at that 
| orifice, whence so many a mysterious avowal and 
solemn whisper have issued, and listened with all 

his soul. 
% * * % 

Three or four devotees were on their knees in 
| different parts of the church before the pictures, 

as Blanche Tremont, with noiseless steps, retreated 

thomas the aisles. Across that ‘ thin partition” 
'she had not seen, but she had heard; and, as she 
took her way homewards, she was aware of the 
echoes of a voice lingering in her ears and swell- 
ing through her heart, whose unmatched sweet- 
ness had thrilled through her, as she thought no- 
thing ever had before. Of the owner of the voice 
she knew him not, nor did she 
at present feel as if she cared to know. What 
hopes that voice had excited—what troubles it 
had soothed—what visions of hope or joy it had 
perchance opened up to her, we cannot tell! But 
she felt as if it had done all this, delivering itself 
the while in such swect cadences of utterance, as 
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adapted before. Neyer had she seemed till then 
to have felt the power of that wondrous instru- 
How the living soul 










She pursued her way homewards by a retired 
path, calm and grave as she ever was, with the 
voice murmuring still in her ears, and taking slow 
and listless steps as if still listening to its sweet- 
ness. She reached her home, but the rich tones 
followed her; and she hastened to her own apart: 


ments, lest the household noises which had begun 
She 














nions, as they assembled to the occupations oF 
amusements of the day; but she remained on i 
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the retirement of her own room, that she might 
hearken to that shadowy voice in silence and 
undisturbed, perhaps half unconscious of the 
cause which kept her so apart. 
the influence of a delicious spell—a spell which 
she thought it would be sacrilege to disturb by the 
necessary intercourse and converse of life; it 
would be the disenchanting of the celestial by the 
contact of the earthly. 

It rang in her ears allday—it wandered through 
every chord of her heart, till they were all ringing 
and trembling like a wind-harp in a summer 
storm. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE FIAN¢ i, 

Tue absence of Miss Tremont from the family 
eircle occasioned no surprise. It is common 
during the fervid summer days of that South 
Western clime to pass much of the time in the 
retirement of one’s own apartments, in the lan- 
guor and listlessness with which solitude best ac- 
cords. 

Towards evening, when the coolness permitted 
windows and doors to be opened, to admit free 
currents of air, the family and those guests whose 
acquaintance we made the previous evening, as- 
sembled in the drawing-room. ‘The lord of the 
mansion was lolling and smoking on the verandah 
into which the room opened. He was a large, 
well-built man, with a short neck and broad 
shoulders. He wore no waistcoat, and his shirt 


eoliar was turned over a loose neckeloth which | 
increased the rather intelligent aspect of his figure, | 


and gave full scope to the rotundity of his good- 
humoured though intelligent face. His coat was 
turned back to the shoulders on account of the 
heat, and altogether he looked like a man who, 
with the addition of beard and caftan, would have 
done honour to the habits of a Turk. 

“Where is Blanche, Miss Spicer?” said Mr. 
Tremont, taking the cigar from his lips, and 
talking with his mouth full of smoke, “have not 
seen her to-day.” 

Miss Spicer who was seated bolt upright as 
usual, on a chair between the open glass doors 
leading to the verandah, and doing nothing, for 
being a person of precise habits, she made a point 


of doing nothing after a certain hour of the | 


evening, to atone for the business in which she 
kept herself and others through the day, signified 
from the height of her spectacles that she did not 
know—‘ Miss Tremont had kept her apartment 
all day.” 
“Early prayers again, Miss Spicer, eh ?” 
Miss Spicer denoted her consent by a “hem.” 
“Confouud these early prayers. I wish she 
would learn to say her prayers at home. She is 
coming a perfect devotee.” 
; Miss Spicer did not commit herself by another 
hem ;’ and Mr. Tremont puffed away at his cigar, 
and Miss Spicer sat bolt upright in her chair. 
Meanwhile in the interval of smoking, and with 
his cigar betweeu his fingers, Mr. Tremont began 


She felt under. 
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muttering away to himseli, and thinking aloud, 
apparently for his own editication—a habit which 
he had, and quite excusable when in the presence 
of an audience so unsusceptible as Miss Spicer. 

| ‘That absurd flim-flam devotion, bewildering 
her brains—too idle—too few solid duties to oc- 
cupy her mind—must introduce her to some 
new sphere of occupation—get her married, there 
is an end.” Such and like ejaculatory ex- 
pressions reached the ears of the stolid Miss 
Spicer. 

A brighter scene presented itself within the 
apartment. There, in a brilliant light, the young 
ladies were amusing themselves with two or three 
gentlemen over some new prints. Charlotte O’Gor- 
| man sat by herself on alounge, busied in an intricate 
pattern of knitting. Bye and bye Miss Tremont 

glided into the room and joined her. She seemed 
in a quieter and more listless mood than was 
even usual with her; when a face was turned 
upon her from the gay group at the table—a face 
in which there was so much vivacity, affection, 
and intelligence, as might have sufficed to warm 
the most ungenial spirit into sympathy and light. 
He came directly towards her, and all reserve or 
misunderstanding, or whatever it was, seemed 
dispelled in an instant, and she seemed to have 
forgotten everything but the happiness which his 
presence diffused. They all three sat chatting 
thus, Denning alternately assisting Miss O’Gorman 
to decipher the scale of her knitting pattern, or 
holding Blanche’s silks, while she disentangled 
them, and helping to make the process as diijicul! 
‘as possible—till Charlotte at length was sum- 
moned away and they were left téle-d-leé/e. 

“Po you know,” said Denning, drawing his 
chair closer, “1 fancied last night, when we parted, 
that you did not look so satisfied as usual—and I 
_tnought I might have expressed myself too 
strongly, or unfeelingly, or something of the kind: 
but for that and for everything else that I may 
| have ever said or done to cause you a moment's 
“uneasiness, you must now promise me free and 
‘entire forgiveness; because I am going away for 
afew weeks, and I could not be happy if there 
was aught that remained unexplained between us. 
Besides, to whom much is forgiven, the same 
loveth much—you know the old text, Blanche.” 

‘« T have really so little to forgive,” said Blanche, 
playfully, ‘though you certainly don’t deserve 1 
should do it, for making such a formal speech.” 

‘“‘ But I am quite serious,” said Denning, ‘ you 
will promise to be true to me till my return—to 
think of me with no thoughts but those of kind- 
ness—to entertain no suspicions,” and he ap- 
_peared to warm in an unaccountable manner as 
_he proceeded, “to listen to no insinuations—to 
_ suspend at least all sentiments, but those of regard 
and trust, till you can prove me unworthy of them 
by my own conduct and at my own words.” 

“Bless my heart,” said Blanche, laughing, 
‘‘what reverie is this? One would positively 
think there was a conspiracy against us. I wil 





pledge myself to do all this and more—in an 
solemn way you please—if you will only not loo 





so very serious,” 
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" said Denning. 


‘‘Not a whit,” returned she; ‘ but tell me 
where you are going, and how long you are to 


remain away.” 

‘‘Down the river, 
necessary business of the firm. 
not have gone, but it is indispensable. In 
three weeks expect me. I shall write every day. 


to Thebes — on 


And you—and tell me everything—do be less 


reserved, dear Blanche ; —and Denning, with his 
athletic figure, his fair curling hair and young 
English face, looked so very handsome while he 
uttered these words in a half bescec ‘hing, half re- 
proachful tone, that Blanche wished she could be 
everything that was perfect for his sake; and 
looked her thoughts in her eyes. The lovers were 


very happy, and a long vista of unclouded bright- | 


ness seemed opening to their mental vision. 
Here Blanche was called away to sing. 
was glad to be so called; 
moments, music seems the only fitting occ upation, | 
and the only adequate utterance of the harmonies | 
of the heart. And who that had heard those rich | 
pathetic tones, while she sang to the accompani- 
ment of her harp, could have accused her of cold- 
ness or insensibility—and the shadow—it was 
vanished now utterly, lost in the spell of that | 
ineffable, subduing harmony ! 


She 


Thou art the victor Love! 

Thou art the fearless, the crowned, the fr: eC, 
The strength of the battle is viven to thee, 
The Spirit from above ! 


Thus she sang in the words of one of the’ 


sweetest poctesses; and Denning as he gazed 
upon her wondrous beauty, through which, in 
the ingenuousness of this highly- favoured mo- | 
ment, so many rich and rare inward attributes 
seemed to shine, felt himself on that proudest. 
pedestal of every man’s fortunes, when he knows 


that he has won the future presiding star ‘‘ wor- | 
How happy had | 


thy of his home and his heart.” 


he been on that evening! He thought of it long 
afterwards ! 

Denning took his leave, as it was necessary to 
make pre parations for an early journey. While he 
was going out, a servant came to say that Mr. 


Tremont wished to sce him in_ his study. On 
descending into that apartment which was in the | 


basement story, he found the gentleman in ques- 


tion in his rocking chair, with his legs on the. 


table, smoking and luxuriating in the cool air 
which open windows brought. There were few 
people that enjoyed life more than Mr. Tremont. 

“T wish Mr. Denning,” said he, as soon as the 
latter was seated—‘‘to speak about my daughter 


—her happiness is of very great consequence to | 


me. I should not wish to part with my daugh- | 
ter, indeed I never could consent. Since her 
mother’s death, my domestic happiness, indeed 
all my happiness, has been solely owing to her.” 
“Miss Tremont will do nothing, I am sure, 
without your consent,” returned Denning, “since | 


“Blanche, do you believe in presentiments?” | her with further importunitics—I saw she was 


some 
I would rather 


for, for such bright 
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reluctant to leave home.” 

“But my dear boy,” said the old gentleman, 
‘there is no occasion she should leave home ; 
why should you not come and live here? You 
are my son, my heir, God pe rmitting—why should 
not one house hold father and son? We shall not 
quarrel—I am not difficult to please—and T haye 
every confidence in you. Besides it will save the 
expense of an establishment; and you are yet 
young and beginning the world.” 

“The advantages are so much on my side, and 
the favours on yours,” said Denning rather fal- 
teringly, “that Iam quite at a loss—but when 
you pe ‘rmitted one of so slender a fortune as my- 
self to aspire to the honour of your dangliter’s 
hand—”’ 

“Pooh, pooh, man! the girl likes you and 
what pray you, clsecould I do. But tobe frank with 
you, you are quite in a mistake about these ad- 
vantages and favours, as you choose to call them. 
You are not in England, where a man may aspire 
to the dignities of society as well with his coffers 
empty as with his brains blown out. Here we 
‘want industry, intelligence, and good conduct— 
and little dread of the ultimate rewards of re- 
| Spectability and abundance. Here where there 
are so few occupations and amusements for idle 
men, it is a positive disadvantage for a young 
man to be left with a fortune. In nine cases out of 
ten, such young men become profligate and dissi- 
pated ; to the extent, that young men of fortune, 

the girls will tell you, are “quite at a discount in 
the matrimonial market. Besides I am not alto- 
gcther free from selfish motives in this proposal. 
L am becoming an old man, and will in a short 
time find this extensive iron concern too much 
for me. Your talents for business, already so 
well proved in the service of the firm, will be of 
the utmost consequence. Once my son-in-law, 

'you are of course immediately partner in the 
firm.” 

Denning was quite stunned with these gene- 
rous proposals—* I have indeed no room left for 
disinterestedness,” said he, ‘in the acceptance of se 
‘much kindness ; but in consccrating my life to 
the happiness of Miss Denning, shall I not too do 
so to yours, her father and my generous bene- 
factor ? 

“ Tenefactor! Oh no, my dear sir. Even if 
you had not happily won my daughter’s affections, 
and I had been called upon to choose for her am 
adequate protector and friend, who would have 
stood her in my stead when I shall have gone the 

way of all the earth, there is none of. all my 
knowledge to whom I would have more readily 
entrusted my child.” 

“Have I then your consent to endeavour to 
persuade Miss Denning to our immediate union? 
Her desertion of you, “the main objection, being 
out of the way, I have no fear.” 





} 


| Do, my dear boy! you go to Thebes, t 


morrow.’ 
‘* Ves, and sh: ill return in three weeks! 


Gond 


you were pleased to give the seal to my hopes | night, dear sir.” 


and sanction to our cngagement, I did not trouble 


“<God bless you, my dear boy.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 
AN ENEMY IN THE CAMP. 


Denning wished to make some final arrangements 
with Mr. Strong, the other partner in the firm, 
reyious to his morning journey, and called on 
that gentleman at his hote lin Winter Street, on his | 


way home. He found him at supper with a small | 


knot of friends, all, at the moment of his entrance, 
in the full hilarity of oysters and champagne. | 
And so Denning must sit down and join them. 
He always found it difficult to resist the fascina- 
tions of oysters and champagne; in short, it was | 
a weakness of his—beside the spell of so many 
jovial faces—and he placed himself at the table, 
resolved to cast the cares of business and love and 
all the world, into an hour of happy oblivion. 
The party, consisting of five, were all well 
known to him, on a sort of ‘ hail-fellow-well- 
met footing.” The presence of Father Dollard, 
the Irish priest, one of Mr. Tremont’s circle, and 
of course one of Denning’s, formed no exception. 
Neither did the presence of the Father, upon this 
occasion, operate as any species of constraint upon 
Denning, nor upon any of the party. Indeed, if 
we are bound to say the truth, the rubicund 
countenance, and joyous twinkling eyes of the 
reverend gentleman, were an incentive to, and 
inspiration of mirth rather than the contr 
The reverend gentleman was seated with a large 
napkin across his knee, his round face radiant 
with warmth and good cheer; and cutting Irish 
jokes with such an effect as none but a pure 
Hibernian tongue can impart. In fact he was 
the soul of the party, and the pet of these jolly 
companions, in such a fashion as falls to the lot of 
few, except clergymen, when indulging them- 
selves in the hilarities of gay circles. 

No one seemed to welcome Denning with more 
ardour than Father Dollard. He took him in a 
manner under his protection, made a seat for him 
beside himself, slapped him on the shoulder, and 
gave him such and similar marks of affection. 
The oysters went round, and so did the cham- 
pagne; and Denning began to feel in a state 
slightly E lysian, and disposed to be contented with 
himself and all the world. Nothing could have 
ruffled his supreme equanimity at that moment. 

After some talk on general topics, ‘‘ I propose,” 
said the host, “that we offer Mr. Denning our 
congratulation i in a full bumper on the present 
interesting crisis in his affairs.’ All compre- 
hended the allusion; for his engagement with 
Miss Tremont was now publicly talked of; and 
the glasses were readily filled—and emptied. 

“Lucky dog!” said Mr. Rhaum, a young man 
connected with the firm; ‘ but I wish you all joy, 
my boy; such a prize in the lottery of lite falls to 
few—a prize in more senses than one.’ 

“Miss Tremont is a prize in herself,” said 
Father Dollard, “and would be s0, if discovered 


ina log cabin; but fair bride is none the worse 
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‘for a fair dower; and I am sure, than Mr. Den- 
‘ning, none is more richly deserving of all he 
obtains.” 

Mr. Denning was covered with smiles and 
blushes, and made no reply. 

“T say, Denning,” continued young Mr. 
Rhaum, who was a very young gentleman indeed, 
‘‘ when you come into possession, you must keep 
/a jolly table, and be the best of good fellows. We 
of the firm expect that, at least. Wine and wal- 
nuts, the free entry of the stables, hounds, and 
| billiards, and all that sort of thing, we shall look 
| for as naturally as babes for their mother’s milk. 
| Do you promise ?’ 

“Oh, certainly,” said Denning, “who could 
presume to contradict such spirits as you?” 

‘‘And if you keep such a sharp hand over us as 
the old governor, I'll call you out, and get Strong 
to be my second ; won’t you, Strong >” ” 

Strong, in whose eyes was the glitter of cham- 
pagne, assented with a nod. 

‘‘For shame, gentlemen,” remarked Father 
Dollard, in a proper tone of rebuke. 

“TDon’t you see, old boy, I’m only in jest,” 
said Rhaum, ‘I only desire to impress upon our 
friend the necessity of being considerate, and 
liberal, and generous, when he becomes Master of 
the Mint. Lucky dog! I wish the happy day 
were nigh at hand, for his sake and ours. You 
will treat his reverence to a good bottle of wine, 
too, won’t you, Denning” 

“ Assuredly,” replied Denning. 

“Ha! ha!’ laughed the jolly father, while his 
face became rosy and glistening, at the contempla- 
tion. 

‘And the first thing you must do, Denning, as 
an earnest of future favours,’’ continued Rhaum, 
“is to send each of us here present—a great 
wedding cake. To me, as representative of the 
employés of the firm; to Strong, as one of the 
heads; to the reverend father, as chaplain in ordi- 
nary; and so forth, and so forth; and nothing 
paltry be sure. <A rich fellow like you should do 
something handsome. Do you engage ?” 

‘* Assuredly,” reiterated Denning, who felt, at 
this moment, too much satisfied with himself and 
all the world, to take offence at anything. A 
sort of twinkle in the eye of the reverend father 
which he noticed fixed upon him, made him feel 
as if he had been caught in an impropriety, or had 
committed himself in some manner, or had given 
an unfair advantage over him by one disposed so 
to use it. True he had taken no part in the con- 
versation, beyond what was merely ejaculatory ; 
but the very fact of his presence made him in part 
responsible. But the best understanding possible, 
existing, as he was convinced, between himself 
and those present, he felt re-assured in an instant. 
Suddenly, however, recollecting his early journey, 
he took leaye of the party, and repaired to his 
hotel. 





(To be continued.) 
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A POET’S 


MORNING. 


LEY CALDER CAMPBELL. 


’Tis sweet to watch the dawn 
Glide slowly o’er the lawn, 
And steal upon the hare in her soft sleep ; 
Nor hurt that timid thing, 
So gently slumbering, 
Nor wake the feathered brood that solemn silence 
keep. 


’Tis sweet to wander then, 
Thro’ dell and bosky glen, 
Till comes the lark to hymn the rosy day ; 
While o’er the sedgy mere 
Mists rise and disappear, 
Like shadowy shapes, that come and flit away. 


’Tis at this hour the bard 
Will meet his best reward 
From nature’s hand—his mistress dear—for she 
Loves then to court his eyes 
With beauteous mysteries, 
Which to the untouch’d heart must age-deep rid- 
dles be. 


Then o’er his soul she flings 
The radiance of her wings, 

And wakes within his heart a solemn hymn; 
Flowers, birds, and bees are waking, 
And night is slowly taking 

Her sleepy farewell o’er the horizon’s brim. 


Then Dryads bathe their tresses 
In the sweet dewinesses, 
That net all o’er the world of forest flowers ; 
Whilst morn comes, slyly creeping, 
To check night’s balmy weeping, 
And Phoebus kisses up her tears from leafy bowers. 





Then through the moss-lined antres 
The musing Oread saunters 

In search of cool springs hidden from the sun ; 
Where Dian may recline 
And sip the creamy wine 

From the lush clusters of cloud-berries won. 


’Tis sweet to wander, where 
Some valley stretches fair, 
Hugging a river in its verdant arms ; 
And while Apollo sheds 
Upon the mountain heads 
Ilis first smile, gaze upon earth’s glowing charms, 


Perhaps the eye may glide 
On Naiads, in their pride 
Floating upon the bosom of the wave ; 
Or, by some streamlet’s side, 
Muay see thro’ vistas wide, 
Troops of gay wood-nymphs in the ripples lave. 


For then, those spirits old, 
Of whom great Bards have told, 
Are visible to him whom nature loves ; 
And every flower that springs 
Around his footsteps, brings 
Mem’ries of storied shapes that haunted ancient 
groves. 


And every wood’s recesses, 
And dingle’s leafinesses, 
Are gushing o’er with bright and eriel things; 
O’cr which he loves to think 
At eve, by runnel’s brink, 
When twilight o’er the globe her dreamy mantle 
flings ! 








A BRIDEGROOM’S VISION. 


My love and I were newly wed— 
Sad from the busy day’s unrest, 

At eventide I laid my head 
Y’ondly upon her breast. 


Her curls played on my brow—I felt 
Upon my cheek her calm-drawn breath; 
Slowly the scene appeared to melt 
Into a dream of Death ! 


Creation’s hour had come at last; 
I saw the Angel of her Doom— 

His lightning-sword made, flashing fast, 
Red scars upon the gloom. 


That Terror breathed—the moon and sun 
From the round sky were blotted out ; 
The stars, down-smitten one by one, 





Like marsh-tires reeled about. 


The April Queen gave up her bow, 
And greedy chaos claimed the prize— 
All that was beautiful must go, 
It seemed, before my eyes! 


He touched the earth, and underneath 
His tread, the lucent streams dried up; 

Each flower was scorched in Summer’s w 
Though dew was in its cup. 


My blood grew frozen at its spring; 
Stifling, I could not utter word, 
To say, O spare one beauteous thing, 
Star, flower, or stream, or bird! 


I thought, O God! if marked to die, 
All that is fair must shrivelling go; 
My bride, upon whose breast I lie, 


Must from me perish so! 
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I heard strange voices far above, That said, ‘‘ To the eternal world 
And one which spoke in passionate breath — Of Life-in-Love ye speed !” 
It was the voice of Life-in-Love 
Pleading for Her with Death. Then a soft pressure on my lips 
Awoke me ; through the window-pane, 
Nor long the strife—my bride and I The moon and stars showed no eclipse, 
[nto a hurrying car were caught, The sky no lightning stain ! 
Which bore us up, from sky to sky, 
Swifter than mortal thought. My love and I have long been wed, 
And, weary from the day’s unrest, 
Strange lights we saw on turrets pearled, Often at night I lay my head 
And to a solemn voice gave heed, Fondly upon her breast ! 





Goipine Penrose. 
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DOMESTIC. makes it impossible to retain the income tax, 
Home politics have held but a secondary place which is therefore exchanged for a succession 
in public consideration, during the last month. duty, more equitable, but having the disadvantage 
The Turkish difficulties, the scheme of Govern- | of falling most heavily on the tax payer, at the 
ment proposed for India, and some personal |time when he is least prepared to meet it; and 
matters, have, to a great extent, withdrawn] this grievous pressure, it is already anticipated, 
attention from the slow but sure progress of the will, in a short time, lead to the conversion of the 
Financial Bills through the House of Commons, duty on successions into a tax upon property. The 
in the face of a pertinacious but ineffectual oppo- , more direct and rational method would have been 
sition. As was to be expected, the strongest to have adopted a property tax originally, instead 
resistance was made to the measure by which the of an income tax; but property was guarded from 
duty on successions is extended to all descriptions | taxation by a strong body of lensdeed legllebté, 
of property ; but the large majority (268 to 185) land it was necessary to make approaches to it in 
by which, on the 13th of June, the House de- | zigzag, as in attacking a well-defended fortress, 
cided upon going into Committee on the bill, left; If Ministers have evinced their Liberal tenden- 
no doubt of the ultimate success of this most cies in their Budget, they (or most of them) have 
important of the proposals comprised in Mr. | maintained their reputation as Conservatives b 
Gladstone’s budget. opposing the ballot. Why opposition to the bal- 
The measure has received a new and satisfactory lot should be the accepted Shibboleth of the juste 
development in the Minister’s explanation of the melieu party, it is not easy to perceive. ‘This, 
method by which it is to be rendered applicable however, being the case, it 1s not surprising that 
to the property of corporations. As corporations Mr. H. Berkeley’s annual motion should have 
never die, some mode must be found of imposing been rejected by 232 votes to 172, the majority 
upon their property a tax equivalent to the suc- | being composed of a few Ministerialists combined 
cession duty. This might be done either by with the mass of the opposition. Last year, in a 
levying the duty once in twenty-five or thirty | House of 390 members, the majority against the 
years, or by diffusing it over the whole term in'|motion was 102, the votes being 246 to 144. 
the shape of an annual tax. The latter is con- This year, in a House of 404 members, the ad- 
sidered to be, for many reasons, the most conve- | verse majority is but 60. The gain by the last 
nient method; and the amount of the tax has election has been larger than could have been 
been fixed at 3d. in the pound, until the 5th of anticipated, considering the unfavourable cireum- 
April, 1860, after which date it is to be 6d. in stances which attended it. In justice to the Minis- 
the pound. Thus, so far as the property of cor- | ters whoopposed the motion, it must beremembered 
porations is concerned, the income tax will be that they frankly avowed their intentions on the 
transmuted into a property-tax. The suggestion hustings, before they were elected. But the 
at once occurs, that the same transformation may electors, who overlooked this hostility to a most 
hereafter be effected in all the succession duties, popular and desirable measure, in consideration of 
which may in like manner be commuted to an the merits of the candidates, have at least a right 
annual impost. The course by which we seem to expect that the new Reform Bill, promised for 
to be arriving at a general and equitable property next year, will comprise some means of checking 
‘ax, is curiously circuitous. In the first place, to the intimidation and other unfair influences to 
supply a deficit, and obtain a basis for tariff re-| which the voter is now subjected. If any method 
forms, we impose an income tax, which presses can be discovered more effectual for this purpose 
unequally upon incomes derived from permanent than the ballot, so much the better. But if, us is 
sud from precarious sources, This inequality, probable, no such substitute can be found, the 
22 
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popular demand for this means of protection will | impartial speech, naturally divides itself into two 
acquire a new strength, and become irresistible. parts, the one relating to the Government to be 
Mr. R. Moore moved, on the 31st of May, fora established in India, and the other to the Govern. 
select committee ‘‘to inquire into the ecclesiastical | ment, or rather the controlling authorities in this 
revenues of Ireland, with the view of ascertaining | country. In India, the supreme power will be 
how far they were made applicable to the benefit | vested, as heretofore, in the Governor-General and 
of the Irish people.” The House showed no} his Executive and Legislative Councils. The tour 
inclination to plunge into this Slough of Despond, | members of the former Council are to be appointed 
at the present time, and the motion was negatived | by the Court of Directors, subject to the approba- 
by 260 votes to 98. Some remarks made by Lord | tion of the Crown. The Legislative Council is to 
John Russell, in the course of the discussion, to | be considerably enlarged, and will consist of cither 
the effect that the influence of the Roman Catho-| twelve or fourteen members. It will be com- 
lic clergy had of late years been exercised, in this | posed of the four members of the Executive Coun- 
and other countries, in a manner adverse to the | cil, with the Chief Justice and one other Judge of 
general cause of freedom, gave offence to the|the Supreme Court of Bengal, and one member 
Roman Catholic members of the Administration, | for cach Presidency and Lieutenant-Governorship ; 
Messrs. Sadleir, Keogh, and Monsell, whose|the latter to be appointed by the Governor, or 
resignation was only averted by a disclaimer from | Lieutenant-Governor, and to be persons who have 
Lord Aberdeen, on the part of himself and ‘‘many | been ten years in the civil service of the Company. 
of his colleagues,” of any sympathy with the sen- | In addition, the Home Government may authorize 
timents expressed by Lord John Russell. The | the Governor-General to appoint two more mem- 
disavowal was received by the latter, with the} bers, who shall also be civilians of ten years’ 
good-humoured indifference of a statesman too|standing. This Council is to have the sole power 
well assured of his own position and reputation, | of making laws for India; but no law passed by it 
to be sensitive to personal annoyances. ‘The |shall be valid, until it has received the assent of 
result of the imbroglio was creditable, on the} the Governor-General. 
whole, to the good sense and spirit of all the| In this country, the ‘double Government,” as 
parties concerned in it. On the general question, | it is styled, is to be preserved, the Board of Di- 
there can be no doubt that the sympathy of the | rectors and Board of Control retaining, in general, 
nation at large, is with Lord Aberdeen’s tolerant | the same powers which they at present possess, 
views, since otherwise, his lordship would not} There are to be only eighteen Directors, twelve of 
now be Prime Minister. It is quite true, that in| whom will be elected as at present, and the re- 
certain countries of Europe, the Roman Catholic} maining six will be appointed by the Crown. 
clergy does exercise an influence adverse to| The latter, as well as six of the elective members, 
liberty; but in those countries the Roman Catholic | must be persons who have been ten years in India, 
church is the State-church, and State-churches|in the service either of the Crown or of the Com- 
are everywhere intolerant. In Ireland, on the} pany. The Directors will be chosen or appointed 
other hand, the Roman Catholic church 1s main- | for the term of six years. One-third will go out 
tained on the voluntary system; the influence of | of office every two years, but they may be imme- 
the clergy, particularly in elections, is known to | diately re-elected or re-appointed. The salary of 
be very great; and yet the members of Parlia-|a Director will be £500 a-year; of the Chairman, 
ment, elected under this influence, are generally | £1,000. Directors appointed by the Crown may 
found voting on the Liberal side. Still, it must} sit in Parliament. Candidates for Directorships 
be expected that some of the obnoxious charac- | will be forbidden to canvass for votes. Appoint- 
teristics which distinguish all State-churches, |ments to Haileybury College and Addiscombe, or, 
will everywhere be manifested in a greater or less | in other words, to the civic service and the scien- 
degree, by the Roman Catholic clergy, owing to | tific branches of the military service, as also the 
the fact adverted to by Lord John Russell, that | appointments of assistant-surgeons, will no longer 
the spiritual head of their church is also a tem-| be in the gift of the Directors, but will be thrown 
poral sovereign. open to general. competition, under regulations to 
COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES. be made by the Board of Control. 

The war in Burmah, it seems, is not yet at an} Such is the outline of the proposed system of 
end. Preparations were making in India for an' government, which, it is to be remembered, #8 
advance upon Ava, in the probable case of the ; not to be established as on former occasions, for 
rejection of the treaty proposed by our negotiators. specified term of years, but only ‘until Parlis- 
This costly, aimless, and mismanaged contest has ment shall otherwise provide.” If, therefore, 
produced at least one good effect, in drawing public this system should be found on trial to be defec- 
attention to the defects of our Indian adminis- tive, as is likely enough to be the case, there 
tration, which have been so strongly exemplified be no obstacle in the way of amending it. Most 
in the commencement and throughout the whole of the criticisms to which the plan has been 
progress of the war. Under these circumstances, subjected, have been levelled at the rather 
the ministerial scheme for the future government | complicated apparatus for managing the Home 
of India was looked for with anxiety, and has | Administration. The Government in I 


been criticised with much severity. though a far more important matter, has 
The scheme, which was explained by Sir Charles | entirely escaped notice. 





A few remarks com 


Wood in an claborate and instructive, if not an} cerning it may, therefore, not be out of place. 
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We are not in the habit of regarding India as 
a colony. Yet it is evident that the local 
yernment of that vast country is going through 
the whole series of changes, which have been 
usual in the history of our conquered dependen- 
cies, or “‘crown colonies,” such as Canada, the 
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Cape, Mauritius, Ceylon, and various others. 
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to the enlightenment of India. Our great mission 
was to educate and improve India, irrespective of 
results; and it would be a glorious monument we 
should leave behind us, if ever we left India, if 
we had advanced the people in education and 
knowledge, and rendered them fit for their own 
self-government.” Again, Sir Charles Wood, in 


Immediately after the conquest of such a depen- | his able exposition, briefly expressed the opinion 


dency, a military commander exercises for a’ 
short time the sole governing power, limited | 
only by the instructions which he receives from 


home. 


After a while the Home Government appoints | 
had been adopted. 


a few councillors, either British civilians or mili- 
tary men, whom the Governor is required to 
constlt,—their meetings being commonly held 
with closed doors, and a solemn affectation of 
privacy. The next step is to enlarge the Council 
considerably, sometimes adding native members 
to it, and to throw it open to the public, allow- 
ing newspapers to report its discussions. Tre- 
sently, the native inhabitants begin to demand 
representative institutions; and after a good 
deal of squabbling with the Colonial Office, their 
wishes are partially gratified. Sometimes they 
are allowed to elect a portion of the members of 
the Council; at other times, a Representative 
Assembly is established for their behoof, and the 
nominated council is retained as an Upper House. 
This state of things lasts until the colony is 
considered to be sufficiently advanced in constitu- 
tional knowledge and practice, to be qualified for 
the exercise of complete self-government, after 
the British model. Only Canada and the other 
North American Colonies have as yet attained 
this final stage. How greatly they have pros- 
pered in it, and what valuable customers they 
have consequently become to this country, are 
facts well known, and highly significant in con- 





nection with the present question. 

It is deserving of netice, that while persons 
who have never before been in India are generally 
inclined to suppose that it will be impossible to 
qualify the natives for self-government, those 
who are well acquainted with the country and the 
people, are commonly found to entertain the 
directly opposite opinion. Some curicus illus- 





trations may be cited from the debates which 
took place on the introduction of the bill. Mr. | 
T. Baring, for example, in a speech evincing no | 
uukindly or illiberal feelings towards the natives 
of India, announced a very dismal conclusion at 
Which he had arrived in regard to this particular 
point:—‘* He must say, that looking into the) 
vista of futurity, he could see no prospect of the | 
hative population ever being fit to exercise a, 
government of their own, which would afford 
security from dissension at home and from foreign | 
attack, and that on account of their differing | 
‘mong themselves in such a way that the union | 
ot the various tribes would seem to be impossible.” | 
Sir James Hogg, however, who has resided many 


years in India, and knows a good deal about these by no means ill advised. 


that, judging from the evidence which had been 
taken, ‘‘it would not be desirable to place natives 
in the Council.” Sir Herbert Maddock, formerly 
Deputy-Governor of Bengal and President of the 
Council of India, regretted that this conclusion 
‘‘He had not the slightest 
hesitation in saying, that if there was any position 
in which they could with advantage place the 
most distinguished of the natives, it would be in 
legislating for their countrymen.” 

The authority of Sir Herbert Maddock ought 
to be decisive on this point. Why, indeed, should 
we suppose that the natives of India, after the 
requisite instruction and practice, will be incapa- 


ble of comprehending and working a system of 


representative government? They are ready 
scholars in all the other arts of civilization. 
They make excellent ship-builders, printers, arti- 
ficers of every kind, merchants, surgeons, and 
good public officers in every situation in which 
they have been tried. What is there to disqualify 
them for performing the duties of electors and 
legislators? Perhaps it will be said that they 
lack the moral qualities essential for self-govern- 
ment. But this isa mere assumption. There is 
no reason for supposing them to be much inferior 
in intelligence and morality to the Brazilians, or 
rather to what the Brazilians were thirty years 
ago, When they separated from Portugal, and for 
the first time made a trial of representative 
government. That form of government having 
been founded (so far as the free population is con- 
cerned) on a tolerably sound basis, has succeeded 
very well in Brazil. The country has flourished 
under it, and greatly advanced in wealth and 
civilization. Mr. Bright, in his speech on the 
India bill, remarked that “ Brazil had a population 
of 7,500,000 souls, half of whom are reckoned 
to be slaves; yet the consumption of British 
goods was greater in Brazil, in proportion to the 
population, than in India. If India took but 
half the quantity of our exports that Brazil did, 
in proportion to her population, she would take 


i . . 
then five times more than she now took. Our 


exports to India, analysed, represented but 1s. 3d. 
per head per annum, whereas those to Brazil were 
8s. 8d. per head.” The moral to be drawn from 
this example is, of course, that if the people of 
India are to be made good customers to this 
country, their intelligence must first be quickened, 
and their energies aroused by education and self- 
government. : 
As a transition stage leading to this result, the 


| plan proposed by Sir Charles Wood seems to be 


It is true that no na- 


“various tribes,” has no notion of any such im- | tives are to be admitted into the Council at 


possibility. 


‘an the apprehension that some did, with regard 


‘He did not,” he declared, “ enter- | 


sent, either by nomination or by election; but 
Sir Charles can hardly be blamed for not advising 
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that Government, that it has secured for the Sub. 
lime Porte the prompt and active support of the 
two principal western powers, and the sympathy 
of all the other states not immediately under 
Russian influence. The greater part of Christen. 
dom is thus placed in the singular position of sus- 


bo unexpected a step to be taken without further 
consideration. As it is, the Council, composed in 
yart of members nominated from the several 

residencies and Licutenant-Governorships, will 
offer to the natives a sort of rudimental model of 


a representative assembly. The discussions, car- 
ried on in public and reported in the journals, | taining a Mohammedan ruler in his claim of abso. 


will familiarize them with the idea and practice | lute supremacy over a conqucred Christian people. 
of constitutional government. In a few years| The explanation of this anomalous state of things 
we shall have petitions from the principal cities |is found in the fact, that the aggressive Govern. 
of India, praying for the privilege of sending re-| ment, though nominally Christian, is in reality 
presentatives to the Council. There will proba-| more barbarous and tyrannical than the Govern- 
bly be little or no hesitation in granting these | ment which it would displace, and that the suc- 
requests. The number of constituencies will | cess of this aggression would imperil the indepen- 
gradually increase, and the Council will, perhaps, | dence of every other European state. A colossal 
at length be divided in two, and transformed | military power, occupying half of Europe, from 
into an Indian Parliament, resembling in cha-| the Arctic ocean to the Mediterranean, and pre. 
racter and powers the legislature of Canada—jsenting its western front towards disjointed and 
which, in fact, does not greatly differ from that | feeble Germany, would be already far advanced 

towards the goal of universal dominion, at least 


of Brazil. 
This is the only way in which the result de- |} on the Eastern continent. At the best, the dis- 


sired by Mr. Bright and his friends can be | turbance of the balance of power would be s0 
brought about—that of improving the condition | great, that the presumption of peace would be- 
of the natives of India, and raising them, both as; come, under such circumstances, always difficult 
roducers and consumers, to an equality with the j and precarious. It is obvious, however, that if 
inhabitants of the South American States, and of | constitutional Government were firmly established 
the self-governed British Colonies. Changes in | throughout western Europe, these apprehensions 
administrative bodies in London, and improve- | of danger, from the progress of Russian dominion, 
ments in the civil service, may be highly desirable, | would, in a great measure, disappear. Whenever 
but they will do little towards securing the ob-| freedom and despotism are fairly pitted against 
ject for which they are proposed. Indeed, it is} one another, on anything like equal terms, little 
conceivable that they may rather retard than pro- | fear need be entertained of the result. Our own 
mote the concession of scli-government to the | policy, at the present time, is to maintain, at all 
people of India. hazards, the integrity of Turkey, to encourage 
FOREIGN. the disposition of the Sultan to bestow free insti- 
The aggressive attitude assumed by Russia to- tutions upon his subjects of all races; and, finally, 
wards Turkey has excited some anxiety and much | to preserve, as far as possible, the existing boun- 
indignation throughout the west of Europe. The | aries and relations of European states, until the 
demand made by the former power, of the Protec- reactionary torpor, which now oppresses_ the 
torate of all the Greek Christians in the Ottoman | 2ations, shall be thrown off, and the reviving 
dominions, is one which is so entirely unwarranted | spirit of liberty shall set a natural limit to the 
by any recent proceedings of the Turkish Govern- advance of Russian domination. 
ment, and so manifestly aimed at the existence of’ 
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rreeerenges . in ce the Autumn of thence to Athlone, and westward to Galway— 
52. By Joun Forses, M.D. FLRS , Physiei: nee couch Clifde ‘octle ‘ sli 
to Her Majesty's Household. Engrg nen ae » Sree net, we yy a 5 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1853 | tnniskillen ; then northward to Londonderry 
' Coleraine, round by the coast to Belfast, and thea 
Tue substance of these Memorandums embraces southward to Dublin again, through Armagh, 
every subject of importance relative to the sister Newry, Dundalk, and Drogheda. He had thus 
country. The author landed in Ireland unfur-'| ample opportunities of seeing Ireland and the 
nished with a single letter of recommendation, Irish, the ever varying scenery of the country, 
with the design of deriving just impressions from and the social, domestic, and religious characte?- 
his own observation, and of gathering information istics of its inhabitants. That he turned his ad- 
from such accidental sources, least likely to be vantages to the best account, and made excellent 
biassed, as came in his way. He planned and use of his time, no further proof is necded 
executed a most comprehensive journcy—starting these two interesting and well-filled volume 
from Dublin as far south as Skibbereen—then Nothing which, being of any real and solid im- 
through the route of Killarney to Limerick— portance, it was possible to gather in the cour 
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of his long and rapid round, seems to have! 
escaped him. With an educated eye and a mind | 
ever impressed with the beauties and sublimities | 
of nature, he combines a ready aptitude for sta- | 
tistic details, and a facility in arranging and_ 
roducing them, which more than half robs them 
of their dry and repulsive character. Though we 
may indulge in no poetic raptures while reading 
his written landscapes, we feel assured of their 
fidelity, and long to test them with the originals ; 
and though we never laugh involuntarily at any 
graphic or exaggerated sketches for which Ireland 
is supposed to afford such abundant material, yet 
it is impossible to yawn over his book, or to lay 
it down without the conviction that the author 
has done good service to the public in publishing 
it. Its distinguishing features are, the remark- 
able candour with which all things are judged, 
and the kindly and Christian spirit in which the 
whole is written. We cannot pretend to follow 
Dr. Forbes on his route; our readers must do 
that for themselves; they will find him an ex- 
cellent guide, and will part from his company 
much wiser than they were before. 

The doctor is a great admirer of the Irish 
country girls, with ‘their pretty little naked 
feet,” beautiful countenances, and upright car- 
riage; he is warm too in praise of their generally | 
good and virtuous conduct—remarking that the 
unmarried mothers among this class in Ireland 
are very rare exceptions, a statement, however, 
which at a later period of his journey he finds 
himself compelled in some degree to modify: 
still the statistic table which he quotes in reference 
to the subject is confirmatory of his verdict. | 


| 
' 


This fact he very fairly regards as a practical re- | 
futation of the assertions so gencrally made by 
no-Popery writers, that the practice of confession | 
tends to demoralize and debauch the female mind: , 
that it can have no such tendency is evident from | 
the universality of the practice among Irish | 
catholic females, coupled as it is with their well- | 
known modesty and good conduct. The doctor 

is also a tectotaller, and while he is one of the most | 
strenuous advocates of the system, he is certainly 

the most sensible one we have happened to meet | 
with. We shall quote a passage expressive of 
his own opinion and ours. 


Although myself a rigid, but unpledged, teetotaller, 
now of old date, 1 by no means regard all indulgence— 
ever of the most moderate kind—in every form of strong 
drink, as necessarily injurious to human health and 
human happiness, and therefore to be repudiated as a 
positive crime in social economy and morals. I certainly 
believe that mankind, in general, would be healthier and 
happier without the use of intoxicating drinks, in any 
orm or amount; and that there are very few persons to 
whom they are really useful, as a part of ordinary regi- 
men of health; yet, I see no great harm, either of a 
physical or moral kind, in a strict] y moderate or temperate 
use of them by those by whom they are relished, and 
with whose bodily health or mental comfort they do not 
minediately interfere. ‘The human constitution is much 
oo elastic, and too well fitted by nature for sustaining 
influences of a varied kind, to be seriously injured by 
Such small deviations from the rule of strict propriety. 
_ . — go further than this, and say, that the man who 

* them—that is, the man who adheres inflexibly to 
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merit of a higher and more philosophical resolution than 
the man who entirely abstains from them; inasmuch as 
it is infinitely more easy to practice total abstinence than 
rigid temperance. 


The author makes careful inquiries in every 
town which he visits, relative to the yet remain- 


ing results of Father Matthew's mission. It is 
encouraging to remark, that although everywhere 
the practice of total abstinence has enormously 
declined—in some cases as much as from thou- 
sands to tens—yet, everywhere, also, its good 
effects are yet visible in the prevalence of tem- 
perate, though not always teetotal habits. The 
rapid decline of the system is attributed, no doubt 
justly, to the effects of the famine years, and the 
recklessness which destitution invariably produces. 
But a new phase has come over Irish character 
since the apostle of total abstinence commenced 
his career—and, according to Dr. Forbes, the 
lower orders of the Irish are no longer justly 
describable as a drunken population. In some 
instances he even found that publicans and dealers 
in distilled liquors, were themselves teetotallers, 
though of course under the obligation of a modified 
pledge. 

Our kind-hearted traveller has a habit of enter- 
ing the cabins of the poor, where, if it is wanted, 


he will give medical advice, and where, at any 
rate, he sees with his own eyes the condition 


of the inmates. We shall follow him into one, 
for the sake of seeing an Irishman as he is not 
generally represented, on or off the stage, in 
England :— 


I went into a cottage belonging to a young labouring 
man and his wife, and which, with the exception of two 


| chubby and half-clad infants, could boast no other wealth 


than a couple of chairs, a potato-pot, and a few dishes of 
coarse crockery. I here met with one of those strong- 
headed men, not seldom to be found in the lowest rank 
of society, who at once arrest the attention and command 
the respect of every one, by the unconscious display of 
natural talent, good sense, and good feeling. He was a 
working mason, of about forty years of age, and seemed 
to have come into his neighbour's house for a little 
morning's gossip. It was early, and he had not yet 
begun to prepare himself for chapel. Soon finding that 
my friend in the flannel jacket and lime-burnt hat was 
one of nature's gentlemen as well as philosophers, I 
gradually got into an interesting discussion with him on 
the everlasting theme of Lreland—her evils and their 
remedies; the young labourer and his wife standing by 
the while, now joining in a sort of confirmatory chorus, 
and now serving my friend as living illustrations of his 
theme. ..... He was a strong Catholic, but without 
bigotry. He seemed to regard his Protestant neighbours 
without the least ill-feeling ; and the great question that 
80 agitates the Catholics of the middle and upper classes 
—I mean the monstrous anomaly of the church of the 
minority being the exclusive recipient of tithes—seemed 
hardly to affect him at all, because, in reality, it searcely 
touched his class practically. He thought his own creed 
the true one, but he did not blame others for preferring 
that they had been brought up in. Being somewhat of 
a scholar, he now and then referred to passages in the 
Bible; and on my expressing my surprise at this, he told 
me that he had an English Bible, and that he had not 
only the sanction of the priest for keeping it, but for 
reading it. He offered to show it to me, if I would go 
with him to his house, which was hard by. His pos- 
session of this book was shown to be an exception to the 
general rule, by a circumstance mentioned by him, 
namely, that he bad won a bet from a Protestant nei 
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so unexpected a step to be taken without further 
consideration. As it is, the Council, composed in 


yart of members nominated from the several 
residencies and Licutenant-Governorships, will 
offer to the natives a sort of rudimental model of 
a representative assembly. The discussions, car- 
ried on in public and reported in the journals, 
will familiarize them with the idea and practice 
of constitutional government. In a few years | 
we shall have petitions from the principal cities | 
of India, praying for the privilege of sending re- 
presentatives to the Council. 
bly be little or no hesitation in granting these 
requests. The number of constituencies will 
gradually increase, and the Council will, perhaps, 
at length be divided in two, and transformed 
into an Indian Parliament, resembling in cha- 
racter and powers the legislature of Canada— 
which, in fact, does not greatly differ from that 


of Brazil. 





‘| Russian influence. 


There will proba- | 
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that Government, that it has secured for the Sub. 
lime Porte the prompt and active support of the 
two principal western powers, and the sympathy 
of all the other states not immediately under 
The greater part of Christen- 
dom is thus placed in the singular position of sus- 
taining a Mohammedan ruler in his claim of abso- 
lute supremacy over a conquered Christian people, 
The explanation of this anomalous state of things 
is found in the fact, that the aggressive Govern. 
ment, though nominally Christian, is in reality 
more barbarous and tyrannical than the Govern- 
ment which it would displace, and that the suc- 
cess of this aggression would imperil the indepen- 
dence of every other European state. A colossal 
military power, occupying half of Europe, from 
the Arctic ocean to the Mediterranean, and pre- 
senting its western front towards disjointed and 
feeble Germany, would be already far advanced 
towards the goal of universal dominion, at least 
on the Eastern continent. At the best, the dis- 





This is the only way in which the result de- 
sired by Mr. Bright and his friends can be 
brought about—that of improving the condition 
of the natives of India, and raising them, both as 

roducers and consumers, to an equality with the 
inhabitants of the South American States, and of 
the self-governed British Colonies. Changes in 
administrative bodies in London, and improve- 
ments in the civil service, may be highly desirable, 
but they will do little towards securing the ob- 
ject for which they are proposed. Indeed, it is 
conceivable that they may rather retard than pro- 
mote the concession of self-government to the 
people of India. 
FOREIGN, 
The aggressive attitude assumed by Russia to- 


wards Turkey has excited some anxicty and much | 


indignation throughout the west of Europe. The 
demand made by the former power, of the Protec- 
torate of all the Greek Christians in the Ottoman 
dominions, is one which is so entirely unwarranted 
by any recent proceedings of the Turkish Govern- 


turbance of the balance of power would be so 
| great, that the presumption of peace would be- 
come, under such circumstances, always difficult 
and precarious. It is obvious, however, that if 
constitutional Government were firmly established 
throughout western Europe, these apprehensions 
of danger, from the progress of Russian dominion, 
would, in a great measure, disappear. Whenever 
freedom and despotism are fairly pitted against 
one another, on anything like equal terms, little 
fear necd be entertained of the result. Our own 
policy, at the present time, is to maintain, at all 
hazards, the integrity of Turkey, to encourage 
the disposition of the Sultan to bestow free insti- 
tutions upon his subjects of all races ; and, finally, 
to preserve, as fur as possible, the existing boun- 
‘daries and relations of European states, until the 
‘reactionary torpor, which now oppresses_ the 
nations, shall be thrown off, and the reviving 
spirit of liberty shall set a natural limit to the 
advance of Russian domination. 





ment, and so manifestly aimed at the existence of. 
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Memorandums made in Ireland in the Autumn of | thence to Athlone, and westward to Galway— 


1852. By Joun Forpses, M.D. F.RS, Physician 
In two volumes. 


to Her Majesty's Household. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Tue substance of these Memorandums embraces 
every subject of importance relative to the sister 
country. The author landed in Ireland unfur- 
nished with a single letter of recommendation, 
with the design of deriving just impressions from 
his own observation, and of gathering information 
from such accidental sources, least likely to be 
biassed, as came in his way. He planned and 
executed a most comprehensive journcy—starting 
from Dublin as fur south as Skibbereen—then 


1853. 


through the route of Killarney to Limerick— 


thence through Clifden, Castlebar, and Shgo t 
‘Enniskillen; then northward to Londonderry and 
Coleraine, round by the coast to Belfast, and then 

southward to Dublin again, through Armagh, 

Newry, Dundalk, and Drogheda. He had thw 
‘ample opportunities of secing Ireland and the 

Irish, the ever varying scenery of the country, 

and the social, domestic, and religious charactet- 

istics of its inhabitants. That he turned his ad- 
vantages to the best account, and made excellent 
use of his time, no further proof is needed 

these two interesting and well-filled volume 

Nothing which, being of any real and solid im 


portance, it was possible to gather in the coum 
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of his long and rapid round, seems to have! 
escaped him. With an educated eye and a mind | 
ever impressed with the beauties and sublimities | 
of nature, he combines a ready aptitude for sta- | 
tistic details, and a facility in arranging and 
roducing them, which more than half robs them 
of their dry and repulsive character. Though we 
may indulge in no poetic raptures while reading 
his written lands ‘apes, we feel assured of their 
fidelity, and long to test them with the originals ; 
and though we never laugh involuntarily at any 
graphic or exaggerated sketches for which Ireland 
is supposed to afford such abundant material, yet 
it is impossible to yawn over his book, or te lay 
it down without the conviction that the author 
has done good service to the public in publishing 
it. Its distinguishing features are, the remark- 
able candour with which all things are judged, 
and the kindly and Christian spirit in which the 
whole is written. We cannot pretend to follow 
Dr. Forbes on his route; our readers must do 
that for themselves; they will find him an ex- 
cellent guide, and will part from his company 
much wiser than they were before. 

The doctor is a great admirer of the Irish 
country girls, with ‘‘their pretty little naked | 
feet,” beautiful countenances, and upright car-| 
riage; he is warm too in praise of their gencrally | 
good and virtuous conduct—remarking that the | 
unmarried mothers among this class in Ireland | 
are very rare exceptions, a statement, however, 
which at a later period of his journey he finds 
himself compelled in some degree to modify: 
still the statistic table which he quotes in reference 
to the subject is confirmatory of his verdict. | 
This fact he very fairly regards as a practical re- | 
futation of the assertions so generally made by 
no-Popery writers, that the practice of confession | 
tends to demoralize and debauch the female mind: 
that it can have no such tendency is evident from | 
the universality of the practice among Irish | 
catholic females, coupled as it is with their well- 
known modesty and good conduct. The doctor 
is also a tectotaller, and while he is one of the most | 
strenuous advocates of the system, he is certainly | 
the most sensible one we have happened to meet 
with. We shall quote a passage expressive of | 
his own opinion and ours. 





| 
{ 


i 


| 


Although myself a rigid, but unpledged, teetotaller, 
now of old date, I by no means regard all indulgence— 
even of the most moderate kind—in every form of strong 
drink, as necessarily injurious to human health and 
human happiness, and therefore to be repudiated as a 
positive crime in social economy and morals. I certainly 
believe that mankind, in general, would be healthier and 
happier without the use of intoxicating drinks, in any 
form or amount; and that there are very few persons to 
whom they are really useful, as a part of ordinary regi- 
men of health; yet, I see no great harm, either of a 
physical or moral kind, in a strictly moderate or temperate 
use of them by those by whom they are relished, and 
with whose bodily health or mental comfort they do not 
iminediately interfere. ‘The human constitution is much 
0 elastic, and too well fitted by nature for sustaining 
influences of a varied kind, to be seriously injured by 
Such small deviations from the rule of strict propriety. 
nt go further than this, and say, that the ian who 

“s them—that is, the man who adheres inflexibly to 
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merit of a higher and more philosophical resolution than 
the man who entirely abstains from them; imasmuch as 


it is infinitely more easy to practice total abstinence than 
rigid temperance. 

The author makes careful inquiries in every 
town which he visits, relative to the yet remain- 
ing results of Father Matthew's mission. It is 
encouraging to remark, that although everywhere 
the practice of total abstinence has enormously 
declined—in some cases as much as from thou- 
sands to tens—yet, everywhere, also, its good 
effects are yet visible in the prevalence of tem- 
perate, though not always teetotal habits. The 
rapid decline of the system is attributed, no doubt 
justly, to the effects of the fumine years, and the 
recklessness which destitution invariably produces. 
But a new phase has come over Irish character 
since the apostle of total abstinence commenced 
his career—and, according to Dr. Forbes, the 
lower orders of the Irish are no longer justly 
describable as a drunken population. In some 
instances he even found that publicans and dealers 
in distilled liquors, were themselves teetotallers, 
though of course under the obligation of a modified 
‘pledge. 

Our kind-hearted traveller has a habit of enter- 
ing the cabins of the poor, where, if it is wanted, 
he will give medical advice, and where, at any 
rate, he sees with his own eyes the condition 
of the inmates. We shall follow him into one, 
for the sake of seeing an Irishman as he is not 
generally represented, on or off the stage, in 
England :— 

I went into a cottage belonging to a young labouring 
man and his wife, and which, with the exception of two 
chubby and half-clad infants, could boast no other wealth 
than a couple of chairs, a potato-pot, and a few dishes of 
coarse crockery. I here met with one of those strong- 
headed men, not seldom to be found in the lowest rank 


of society, who at once arrest the attention and command 


the respect of every one, by the unconscious display of 
natural talent, good sense, and good feeling. He was a 
working mason, of about forty years of age, and seemed 
to have come into his neighbour's house for a little 
morning's gossip. It was early, and he had not yet 
begun to prepare himself for chapel. Soon finding that 
my friend in the flannel jacket and lime-burnt hat was 
one of nature’s gentlemen as well as philosophers, I 
gradually got into an interesting discussion with him on 
the everlasting theme of Lreland—her evils and their 
remedies; the young labourer and his wife standing by 
the while, now joining in a sort of confirmatory chorus, 
and now serving my friend as living illustrations of his 
theme. ..... He was a strong Catholic, but without 
bigotry. He seemed to regard his Protestant neighbours 
without the least ill-feeling ; and the great question that 
so agitates the Catholies of the middle and upper classes 
—I mean the monstrous anomaly of the church of the 
minority being the exclusive recipient of tithes—seemed 
hardly to affect him at all, because, in reality, it searcely 
touched his class practically. He thought his own creed 
the true one, but he did not blame others for preferring 
that they had been brought upin. Being somewhat of 
a scholar, he now and then referred to passages in the 
Bible; and on my expressing my surprise at this, he told 
me that he had an English Bible, and that he had not 
only the sanction of the priest for keeping it, but for 
reading it. He offered to show it to me, if I would go 
with him to his house, which was hard by. His pos- 
session of this book was shown to be an exception to the 
general rule, by a circumstance mentioned by him, 
namely, that he bad won a bet from a Protestant 
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him to retain it. The general practice was evidently | 
against him; but, probably, he relied on his own strength 
of character and known soundness of belief. 

He condemned the elections as most injurious to the 
peace of the lower classes, stirring up ill blood between 
Protestants and Catholics, which never was moved at 
other times. He himself had no vote, and hoped he 
never would have one. He spoke with kindness of the | 
landlords as a body, but condemned some of them bit- | 
terly as oppressors of the poor, both in their minds and | 
bodies, sometimes directly, but much more frequently | 
through their agents. He had often known a poor man’s | 
cow or horse, or other goods, taken for rent at the very | 
time of the year when they were most needed by their | 
owner, and thus the poor tenant be broken down entirely; | 
whereas, if the agent had waited for a short time, say 
till after harvest or after ploughing time, all the rent or 
the greater part of it would have been paid, and the poor 
man would still have held his place in the world. .... 
He avowed himself to be strongly attached to the English 
government, as being in itself not only the best form of 
vovernment, and the Queen the best of Queens, but as 
being far better for Ireland than Repeal and so-called 
independence. But he strongly insisted upon the fact 
that there was still something wrong between the two 
countries which ought to be made right; though he con- 
fessed that he did not know the precise root and essence 
of the evil. Practically, however, he said he knew it in 
many ways, and most of all and most painfully in the 
palpable fact that a large proportion of the working men 
in Ireland, men able and willing to work, could either 
get no work at all or insufficient work, or getting suth- 
cient work could not get adequate remuneration. A 
eountry properly governed and properly managed ought, 
he truly said, to exhibit no such fact as that; “ nor ought 
aman like him,” he said ( pointing tothe stalwart labourer 
beside him) “to be compelled to labour for Gd. or sd. a 
day, with a wife and children to maintain, food and 
clothing to buy, and rent to pay.” And yet he was far 
from extravagent in his ideas as to the remuneration of 
labour, bounding his estimate at one shilling, or at most 


of the parson’s tithe-pig. 





eighteen-pence, for the daily allowance. Surely in all 
this the good man was right; and surely, distresses so 
patiently borne, and sought to be allayed by means so 
moderate, cannot much longer be the lot of this unfor- 


tunate people. 


‘recognisable realities 





The concluding chapter of this work is devoted | 
to the consideration of the past, present, and future 
condition of Ireland. The want of capital, of! 
enterprise, of a respectable middle class, and of | 
popular education, 1s shown to be the source of 
much of her social misery and degradation : other | 
and serious oppressive evils exist, but these and. 
all the wretched disorders beneath which the 
prostrate country languishes and groans are yet 
curable by a proper regimen. Above all, Dr. 
Forbes would have the grand religious grievance 
equitably settled by placing the two Churches on the 
same footing in relation to the State. ‘Tinkering 
unc cobbling and botching politicians,”’ says he, 
‘‘may stitch and patch, and pin and paste, and 
rivet and solder, and shorten and lengthen, and 
straiten and widen; but all will be in vain towards 
attaining the end desired—all, save the measure 
here enunciated, that shall place the rival churches 
on the same level.” For the means of accom- 
plishing this he looks to the same wisdom and 
zeal and noble resolution which carried the Aboli- 
tion of Slavery, the Emancipation of the Catholics, 
the Reform Bill, and Free Trade. We are afraid 
they will tind it a much tougher task than either 
of the four above mentioned, whenever they set 
about it. Wisdom and zeal may do a great deal, | 


and legislative authority may do more, but we 
defy them, all combined, to touch a single bristle 
The Church, which js 
in connexion with the State, virtually controls the 
State in all matters ecclesiastical, and will saye 
her bacon in spite of Dr. Forbes and all his 
philanthrophy—and in spite too of all the com. 
mon sense and common justice that ever actuated 
human conduct—*“ Fiat ijustitia, ruat ccelum,” 
says she, and she does it too, as her own catechism 
says, ‘* with all her heart, and all her mind, and 
all her soul, and all her strength.” 

We have given a very inadequate idea of these 


‘volumes. The rich variety of their contents must 


be our excuse. 


Manuel Pereira; or the Sovereign Rule of South 
Carolina. With Views of Southern Laws, Life, 
and Hospitality. By F. C. Avams. London: 
Clarke, Beeton, and Co. 1853. 


Tue circumstances of the imprisonment of Pereira 
in the Charleston Gaol, on the ground, real or as- 
sumed, of his being a negro, are tolerably well 
known to the English public. They are here 
made the basis of a narrative, of some four hun- 
dred pages, containing many spirited and charac- 
teristic sketches of lite both at sea and on shore, 
The state of society in South Carolina, if it at all 
resemble the portraiture here given of it, must be 
atrociously vile and demoralized. Among the 
citizens of Charleston, according to Mr. Adams, 
justice is a mockery, the law a lie, hospitality a 
sham, oftice a theft—their gentlemen ‘ almighty 
snobs,” their matrons bawds, and their beautiful 
women transferable ‘ property;”? while the only 
are cruelty and sensual 
excess. To inflict torture and to get money, and 
to accomplish the latter by means of the former, 
would appear to be the sole serious avocations of 


‘the Carolinians, for whom the best thing that 


could be done were to hang up one half of them 
by the neck, to serve as an example to the re- 
mainder. We do not happen to have the means 
of testing the truth of these delineations; but 
would fain hope that they are at lcast a trifle over- 
drawn; we are not sure that they help the writer 
very much in his laudable attempt to arouse the 
general indignation against the infamous law of 
which Pereira, as well as many others, was made 
the victim; but he has made out a good case, and 
furnished grounds for a very pretty quarrel, when- 
ever John Bull shall happen to be in a combative 
humour, which will not be just now. The author 
describes low life admirably, and seems equally at 
home on board ship as on terra-firma; but he 
wants dramatic power, and damages the effect of 
his story by dry political preachments, which will 
tell with but little effect at least on this side of 
the Atlantic. We must take exception, too, to his 
use of words in some indefinable sense which we 
have not the wit to fathom; the word ‘ menda- 
city,”’ for instance, is used half-a-dozen times in 4 
sense not synonymous with “ falsehood ;’’ and what 
signification the writer attaches to it we cannot 
even guess. 
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Our Coal and our Coal Pits ; the People in them; ‘slave states abroad, as among British labourers 
and the Scenes Around Them. By a Traveller} at home, and whose candid testimony on both 
Underground. Parts 42 and 43 of the “ Travel- | gides of the question is just now of especial value. 
ler's Library.” London: Longman andCo. 1593. | The second paper on Social Life in Paris, is faith- 

Ix the prefatory observations to this most inte- ful and lite-like, as fur as it goes. To the light 
resting and useful work, the author undertakes to literature of these numbers we cannot award 
tell us where coal is found—of what it is com- much praise. 
josed—how it was deposited and how it lies in amnene 
the earth ; how it is reached, obtained, and brought The Finger of God. By the Rev. Jonn CUMMING, 
to us for use; what a great colliery establishment D.D. F.RS.E. London: Arthur Hall, Virtue, 
comprises—at what cost capitalists engage in it— | andCo. 1853. 
what are their hopes, defeats, and profits ; what Tuts little volume is an attempt in a brief and 
appearance the great Newcastle coal district pre- | ¢amiliar manner to “vindicate the ways of God to 
sents; how the metropolis of coal arose ; how the | an by tracing the operations of his overruling 
coal is shipped, when it has been extracted; how] providence in controlling the destinies of the 
the rivers became coal carriers; how the sur-| word. The object of the writer is plainly to 
rounding scenery is affected by this trade; how | combat in the simplest possible way, the spread 
men of various grades thrive in various Ways; | of the rationalist and pantheistic notions with 
what kind of place a deep northern coal-pit 18;| Which all classes of society are brought more or 
what you see before you go down, how you £0} }ecs into contact;-and this he does by a brief 
down, what you behold and feel when you are} y,4¢ comprehensive review of the facts of the his- 
down, and what you look like when you come up ; | tory of Christianity, in connection with the de- 
what sort of people the pitmen and pitboys are ; signs of its author, as exemplified in their se- 
what opinion the author formed of them, and what quences and results. The work is calculated to 
information, of varied interest, he elicited from] },,, exceedingly useful and should be widely 
them; what he thought and learned of their ROR | inleted - 

ners and customs, and morals and religion, or ir- oe 

religion; their lives and their deaths—natural or 

accidental. This is a large promise, but large as 

it is, it is excelled in the performance, many other 
important particulars being added, and the whole lil ; At 
subject honestly gone over. We can recommend AN Ionian, stung by indignation at the injuries 
ihis book as the work of a practical man, who | of his country, in this bulky pamphlet denounces 
the Right Hon. Sir Henry Ward, in his capacity 

as Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands, 
in terms, which if they be at all deserved, stamp 
ee him at once and for ever as a cool, heartless, and 

The Half Century: tts History, Political and Social. bloodthirsty scoundrel, Generving only of the vara 
By Wisnixcron Wiiks. London: W. and F, G,| ¢¢ration of all honest men. We are not going to 
Cash. 1853. Judge the case; but we want to know whether it 

be true, as an Ionian says it is, that the quondam 

representative of Sheffield did despotically stop 

. ; ‘the Cephalonian press and banish the editors 

tion of this work to the notice of the reader.! Without the form of trial—did shoot and hang 

We are glad to find that the public have endorsed ' twenty-one persons for a mere local disturbance— 

our opinion of its undoubted merits, and by the | gi4 flor with the cat no less than three hundred 

call for a new issue of the book given the author | persons, of whom numbers died—did burn down 
the opportunity of revising and adding to it some | the houses of suspected persons—did put two 
valuable matter. As a record of the events of the | persons to the torture to obtain testimony—&c., 
past half century, and a popular digest of its! &. &e.—and did dishonour her Majesty the 
polities, it stands without a rival, and should be | Queen by causing her to be ranked by foreign 
in the hands of all to whom the history of their journalists beneath Haynau and the Austrian 
own time 1s a matter of interest. ‘tyrant, for having sanctioned such atrocities. 
| These are distinct charges, and there are plenty 

‘more of them; and we want them, and the 

The National Miscellany for May and June, 1853. | English people want them, distinctly replied to. 
London: J. H. Parker. Mr. Ward is bound to come forth and answer 

Wehave herethe two first numbers of a new monthly | plainly for himself, if he would not have judg- 

periodical, got up in a style, as regards paper and ‘ment go by default. 

print, of unusual elegance. On the whole it pro- ff 

mises well. The articles which are well-chosen, The English Bible: containing the Old and New 

though the very reverse of “loud,” are for the Testaments, ered to a J ersion ; 
most part replete with good sense and sound B = a i er a: ee 
philosophy. We would instance especially the hoes ) : ; 

paper on Slavery in America, written by a clergy-| We have here the first part, including the book 

man who has exercised his function as well in| of Genesis, and a body of notes occupying as 
























































Usque Adeo? or what may be said for the Italian 
People; de. By an lontan, London; Saunders 
and Stanford. 1853. 


describes his own experience ; and as one, too, in 
which every one of our readers will find matter to 
interest him. 





Ber little more than a year has elapsed since we 
had the pleasure of recommending the first edi- 
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much letter-press as the text, of a new edition of 
the Bible. A handsomer volume than this will 
make, it would be hardly possible to execute, 
paper and print being of the very first order, and 
the arrangement of the text, and notes all that 
could be desired. The re-division into paragraphs 
on a new and excellent principle greatly facilitates 
the understanding of the text, which is further 
elucidated by an abundance of marginal notes. 
The appendix contains, besides the most important 
variations, critical notes and elucidations from 
modern discoveries and travels. The appendices 
to each book are printed separately, and can be 
bound separately if required. 


A Week at Bridge of Allan, comprising an Account 
of the Spa, and a Series of Siz Krcursions to the 
interesting Scenery of Scotland. By C. Rocer, 
F.S.A., Scot. Second Edition, with Thirty En- 
gravings. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 1553. 


Tur professors of literature have bestowed no 
small degree of labour and attention, of late, in the 
preparation of sterling and handsome volumes for 
the convenience of the traveller and health-seck- 

ing tourist. The old guide-books of the last 

generation, which had, for the most part, the 

appearance of being cooked up by the printer’s 

devil, have given place to goodly volumes, vying, 

as regards the value and voluminousness of their 

contents, with the old county chronicles, and ex- 

eclling them in real utility and beauty. The 

volume before us is a specimen of the very best 

of the class. Rich in illustrations from the pen- 

cil of a clever artist—portable and pocketable in 

size—it is yet a veritable thesaurus of information 

of that interesting kind, which your traveller 

ought to know, and wants to know, and is so 

nettled at not knowing at the right time. The 

most sensible way to travel, is to learn all about 

the place you are going to visit before you set out; 

and this you cannot do more readily, than by! 
availing yourself of such a guide as Mr. Roger's | 
book. He has left nothing untold, which could 
impart interest to the scenes he describes. For 
this reason, we would recommend our friends 
hound to Bridge of Allan, to buy his book a week 
or two before they start, and having pondered 
well its contents, carry their guide with them in 
the character of an old friend. The work is 
admirably prepared, and will repay its cost over 
and over. 


The Young Scholar's Companion to the Latin Aeci- 
dence, &e. By a Master in a Grammar Sehool. 
London: Houlston and Stoneman. 1853. 


Tue Author of this work has recognised the real 
difficulties of teaching, and has not shrunk from 
resorting to the simplest means of obviating them. 
The suggestions contained in his introduction are 
of the highest value, and his book an excellent 
example of the way in which they may be carried 
out in practice 





Song of the Spheres. By Ex1iza Heskixsox. Lop. 
don: Whittaker and Co. Nottingham: Dearden 
1855. 

Tus is too bad. Miss Huskinson summonses the 

Spirit of the Sun and the Spirit of the Earth, sets 

them to talking nonsense by the hour together, 

and calls it the Song of the Spheres. This is the 
way the boobies go at 1t:— 
Child of the skies 
Awake! Arise! 
Awide proclaim 
Thy deathless name : 
The Gods of war 
Are fain to mar 
Thy earth, thy paradise! 
tise from thy trance, 
Keturn the glance 
Of the great sun! 
For thou hast won 
His favour, child, ° 
And I am wild 
To show thy radiance ! 


Too fair to die, 
That from the sky 
Incarnated 
By the God-head,— 
And here thou art, 
Thy deathless part 
Fondling eternity! &c., &e. 
What could have induced the publication of 
such unmitigated rubbish, it is difficult to imagine. 


History of Religious Intolerance in Spain, de. Trans- 
lated from the Spanish of Senor Don Alfonso de 
Castro, by Tuomas Parxer.* London: W. and 
F. G. Cash. 1853. 

Tue title of this book is in some respects a mis- 

nomer. Of the religious intolerance of the 

Spanish rulers it certainly treats, though in a 

rather discursive way, and it shows in a manner 

sufficiently clear, that the decline of Spain asa 
nation may be traced to the all but omnipotent 
rule of the Papacy and its myrmidons over her 
unfortunate and besotted peoples. The book is, 
however, rather a collection of materials for a 
portion of Spanish history, compiled from various 
sources, many of them not available to the gene- 
ral reader; but the author has not allowed 
himself sufficient space to produce them to the 
best effect, and his narrative suffers from the un- 
due compression of his matter. No reader of 
history will question the value of the facts here 
recorded, many of which are now for the first 
time made known to the English public; but the 
tyro may find it difficult to keep the author's 
leading idea in view, and to follow the thread of 

a story which details events from the middle of 

the fourteenth century down to the present day, 

in the narrow limits of about two hundred pages. 

Those chapters which discuss the acts of Philip 

II. are the most interesting and important, and 

will repay a careful perusal. 


Wiltshire Tales. By Joux Yocnar AKkERMAS. 
London: J. R. Smith, 36, Soho Square. 15953. 


We can personally vouch for the fidclity of these 








ee 
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tomical representations of country life in Wilt- 
shire. The characters and customs delineated 
in some of the sketches are familiar to us as the 
faces of old friends, and the dialect is rendered in 
a manner as near to the truth as it can be done 
by ordinary printing types: nothing short of the 
phonetic alphabet would express all the sounds of 
the Wiltshire tongue. The following is a speci- 
men, narrated by a Wiltshire patriarch :— 


“How far de cal't to Zirencester, my friend ?” zays a 
Cockney genelman one day to owld Pople, as a wor 
breakin’ stwones on th’ road. “™ Dwont kneow zich a 
please,” zays he, scrattin’s yead, “never yeard on't 
avore !” “What!” zeys th’ genelman, “ never heared 
o’ Zirencester ?’—“ Noa,” zays he, * I aint.’"—* Why it’s 
the next town.”—* Haw! haw!" zays Pople; “ you means 
Ziszeter; why didn’t ‘e zay so? it’s about vower mile 
off.” He was a rum owld customer, thuck owld Pople. 
One day zomebody axed un how Var 'twas to Ziszeter. 
“Ho! dree miles this weather.” (It was nation dirty 
and slippy.) “Why so?” zaid the man to'n; “ho, it’s 
about two miles in vine weather; but when it’s hocksey, 
like this, we allows a mile vor zlippin’ back.” 








- 





The Philosophy of Atheism examined and compared 
with Christianity. A Course of Popular Lectures, 
de. By Rev. B. Gopwix, D.D. London: Hall, 
Virtue, and Co. 1853. 


Tuesr lectures were delivered before an audience 
composed principally of working men in the town 


of Bradford, Yorkshire, during the latter part of 


the last and the spring of the present year. The 
attendance was densely crowded throughout the 
whole course, and they were heard with attention 
and interest maintained to the very last. The 
object of the lecturer is to combat the vague and 
unsubstantial notions which under the name of 
Secularism have latterly found admission among 
the working ranks, and, for the last few years es- 
pecially, have very widely spread. It is grati- 
fying to know that this energetic attempt to 
withstand and roll back the tide of infidelity has 


been attended with unequivocal success in the | 


locality in which it was made. We should have 
expected nothing less from the known talent of 
the lecturer, and his admirable knowledge of the 
class to whom his labours have been devoted. 
His liberality and large-heartedness have taught 
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‘no ordinary powers to the task he has essayed. 
Perfectly master of his subject, well read in the 
works of ancient and modern authors, and imbued 
with a thoroughly philosophical spirit,—he is at 
the same time master of an admirable style, clear, 

terse and vigorous, which renders him a most 
agreeable companion through the devious, and at 
times portentous and terrible route he has marked 
out for us. He divides the Byzantine history 
into three periods; the first commencing with the 
reign of Leo ILL. in 716, and terminating with 
that of Michael III. in 867. This period records 
the predominance of the Iconoclasts in the Church, 
and the re-instatement of the orthodex in power 
—the defence of law and religion, from the at- 
tacks of the Saracens—the struggle between the 
government and the people, represented by the 
contest concerning image-worship, in which the 
former sought to secure a despotic authority in 
matters ecclesiastical and civil—and it affords us 
the stirring spectacle of a “declining empire saved 
by the moral vigour developed in socicty.” 


| 


Never (says the author) was such a succession of able 
sovereigns seen following one another on any throne. 
The stern Iconoclast, Leo the Isaurian, opens the line 
as the second founder of the Eastern Empire. His son, 
the fiery Constantine, who was said to prefer the odour 
of the stable to the perfumes of his palaces, replanted 
the Christian standards on the banks of the Euphrates, 
Irene, the beautiful Athenian, presents a strange combi- 
nation of talent, heartlessness and orthodoxy. ‘The 
finance minister, Nicephoras, perishes on the field of 
battle, like an old Roman. ‘The Armenian Leo falls at 
the altar of his private chapel, murdered as he is singing 
psalms with his deep voice, before day-dawn. Michael 
the Amorian, who stammered Greek with his native 
Phrygian accent, became the founder of an imperial 
dynasty, destined to be extinguished by a Sclavonian 
groom. ‘The accomplished Theophilus lived in an age 
of romance, both im action and literature. His son, 
| Michael, the last of the Amorian family, was the only 
contemptible prince of this period, and he was certainly 
the most despicable buffoon that ever occupied a throne. 

The second period is that of the Basilian 
dynasty, which endured nearly two centuries, or 
from 867 to 1057. Under the Sclavonian groom 
_and his descendants, the empire attained to its 
greatest power and prosperity. The Saracen 
_enemy was repelled—the Bulgarian eonquered— 
'and the Russian twice defeated. Commerce rose 





him where to take his stand in reasoning with his | to a pitch of unexampled prosperity ; and, in the 
erring brother: he never drives nor dogmatizes, | words of the historian, “‘respect for the admini- 
but hand in hand with the inquirer, clears his stration of justice pervaded society more generally 
way for him to the perception of the truth. His | than it had ever done at any preceding period of 
book is a most excellent performance, familiar and|the history of the world—a fact which our 
popular in style—close, sound, and unanswerable | greatest historians have overlooked, though it is 
in argument. all-important in the history of human civili- 
|zation.”” The third period would extend from 
History of the Byzantine Empire, from 716 to , the accession of Isaac I. (Comnenus) to the capture 

1057, By Grorce Fixtay. William Blackwood of Constantinople by the Crusaders in 1204, which 

and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 1553. put an end to the Roman Empire in the East, not 
Tur History of the Byzantine Empire for a before the oppressive rapacity of successive rulers, 
period of three and a half centuries, during which and the general corruption of the administration 
it flourished in its greatest vigour, and exercised had made way for its final overthrow. It is of 
an influence limited only by the bounds of civili- the two first of these periods only, that Mr. 
zation, is a grand and noble subject worthy of Finlay treats in the present volume. The narra- 
the pen of the most accomplished writer, and de-, tive is full of interest and action—of heroic, and 
manding the profound attention and cautious cruel, and terrible deeds—of bloody wars and 
Judgment of the student. Mr. Finlay has brought! bloodier punishments—of strange individual and 
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social portraitures—and of wise, moderate and | 
earnest reflections, expressive of the manly philo- | 
sophy of their author. The reader will find in 
this book not a few of the time-honoured fallacies 
of medieval chronicles, reduced to their original 
flimsy elements; facts are drawn forth from 
their fabulous covering ; and valuable authorita- 
tive data are furnished for the judgment of cha- 
racter, too often unjustly aspersed by the rabid 
bigotry of ecclesiastical writers. As a specimen 
of the author’s narrative powers, we may refer to 
the account of the Taking of Thessalonica, in 
Book II. ch. 1., a description of a siege not sur- | 
passed in the works of any living writer. It is 
to be hoped that Mr. Finlay will complete his | 
subject, and in a subsequent volume bring down | 
the history to the conquest of the Byzantine , 
empire by the Crusaders. | 
A Review of the“ Spiritual Manifestations.” Read | 

before the Congregational Association of New | 

York and Brooklyn. By Rey, Cuaries BEECHER. | 


| 


London: T. Bosworth, and Clarke, Beeton, and Co. | 

1853. 
Tur Rey. Mr. Beecher, procecding on the ground | 
that the “Spiritual Manifestations ” are admitted | 
realities, and repudiating the very notion of im-_ 
posture as a thing not fora moment to be thought | 
of—sets about accounting for them by an exami- | 
nation of various hypotheses, which it appears have | 
each their advocates. Thus there is the Odyle 
hypothesis, the Apneumatic, the Pneumatic, the 
Cerebral, the Mental Automacy, &c., &c. ;—and | 
lastly there is the scripture argument, which ap- | 
pears to have most weight with him. So far as 
we can follow the reverend gentleman (and we 
confess our inability to grapple with all his hard 
words), he is very much of opinion that the de- 
mons of the Old and New Testaments were birds 
of the same teather with the modern rapping 
spirits, and that inasmuch as they contradict the 
testimony of Scripture, they “incur the almost 
certain stigma of false Christs which should pre- 
cede His coming.” We shall quote his summing 
up. Says he, 

All who bow to the authority of the Bible, who know 
in their own hearts the work of the Holv Ghost, and who 
love Christ's appearing, must feel instinctively that here 
moves a mighty antayonistic influence. Mighty as the 
deep yearning of mankind in all ages to penetrate the tre- 
mendous secrets of the dead; mighty as the conception 
of departed worth, the unutterable longing of bereaved 
hearts for the unforyotten, and the ecstatic delight of 
souls suddenly restored to converse with the idolized 
whose loss made lite a desert,—they weave the spell of 
exciting novelty; they excite the vague presentiment of 
boundless discovery, and unveil a dazzling horizon of an 
elysium without a Cross,where mankind shall be as gods, 
knowing good and evil. Drunk with this elixir, the mil- 
lions surrender themselves to the implicit sway of— 
WHAT POWERS? Powers unseen, powers acrial, under the 
Inasterly guidance of some one mind of fathomless ability 
and fathomless guile. (The Devil, of course.) If then, 
the nations of this unhappy planet, before their ultimate 
redemption, are to be rallied to a moral Armageddon 
batde field against the simple gospel of Christ; if nomi- 
nal Christendom must be semi pazanized, to prepare for 
the fraternal embrace of Pagandom semi-christianized, | 
here is one agency, which with others, is eminently adapted 


to do the work. Whether such be its character and its ,they would rather bespatter the object of other 


the slime of slander. 
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destiny time will show, and every man must judge for 
himself. The question of practical moment for us js 
how shall the movement be met? Obviously with 
kindly courtesy. Whatever be the character of the powers 
communicating, there is no objection to hear all they 
have to say. If they can logically destroy the authority 
of the Word of God and the truth of evangelical doctrine, 
let them do it, &c., &e. 

We have twice italicized the pronoun they in 
the above extract, because we do not know who 
they are. The only antecedent is ‘‘ All who bow 
to the authority of the Bible,” but the sense 
does not admit such a construction. Passing by 
this queer specimen of American grammar, we 
beg leave to demur to the amazing courtesy of 
the American divine. If, as he chooses to hint, 
the Devil and his imps be at the bottom of the 
rapping business, we see no reason for extending 
our courtesy in that direction; and we beg leave 
to be excluded from any challenge risking the 
authority of the Bible and the truth of Chris- 
tianity upon a logical encounter between two 
gentlemen in black; seeing that he with the horns 


and tail is a desperately clever fellow, and we 


have not precisely that opinion of the Newark 

divine. 

A Selection from the Correspondence of the late Tho- 
mas Chalmers, DW., LL. "Edited by his Son- 
in-law, the Rev. W. Hanna, LL.D. Edinburgh: 
Constable and Co. London: Hamilton, Adams, and 
Co, 1853. 


|Peruars a man’s epistolary correspondence, more 


thanany other of his writings, isthe reflex of his most 
cherished sentiments and opinions. The biography 
of such a man as Chalmers would hardly be com- 
plete without a liberal use of such documents tes- 
tifying as they do to the earnestness, sincerity 
and continuity of purpose which was his unvary- 
ing characteristic, when, by his means or any 
means that he could move, a righteous purpose 
was to be effected. In this supplementary volume 
we have a compendious and judicious selection of 
letters on various subjects, all furnishing evidence 
of the zcalous and disinterested character of the 


| Writer, and tending not a little to illustrate the 
loftiness of his aims and the depth and sterling 


quality of his friendship. The Correspondence on 

the Church Question, and especially the letters to 

the Marquess of Lorne, are the portions of this 
collection which will afford most satisfaction to 
the general reader. 

Mazzini, Judged by IMimself and by his Countrymen, 
By Jenes pe Brevar. London: Vizetelly and 
Company. 1855. 

Drrraction is one of the conditions of fame. No 

man ever yet distinguished himself from the com- 

mon crowd without incurring the hatred and re- 
sentment of the miserable race whom nature has 
cursed with ambition, while she has refused them 

capacity. These wretches wriggle and revel i 

They can see nothing but 

spots in the sun. To discover a stain in a 

man’s character is more to them than the discovery 

of the law of gravitation was to Newton; 
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men’s praise with the filth in which themselves ofthe rational and less of the supernatural in its 
are wallowing, than move a foot to extricate them- constitution, until at length a simple, unques- 
selves from it. With them Howard was nothing tioning faith in God’s written Word, is denounced 
but a domestic tyrant— Washington nothing but a asa “ dead superstition’’ unworthy of an enlight- 
slaveholder. ‘They have noeyes but for defects— ened people in an enlightened age. Myths and 
no instincts but those of the maggot and the dung- symbolism are pushed boldly forward to supplant 
fly, for what is loathsome and corrupt. Luckily, | historical Christianity ; and men are exhorted to 
they defeat their own ends, the public having believe that, after blundering for eighteen hun- 
pretty generally come to the ¢ mclusion, that their dred years, the world is to be made wise, for the 
rancorous anathemas are about equivalent to the first time, by the sages of this generation. The 
commendations of honest men. M. de Bréval, by utilitarian spirit which marks the character of 
the reproduction of old calumnies long ago refuted, modern energy, has crept also into what seeks to 
runs the risk of being ranked with this despicable become the popular phase of modern theology, and 
class of beings; and he need not expect that any attempts to substitute a moral code for a vital reli- 
man of sense or candour will give his angry pro- gion. Man, according to the gospel of the new 
duction a momentary importance by condescending | prophets, is to recognise in himself his own law- 
to reply to it. giver and judge, and, for all we can see, his own 
—_e God; or he is to see God in everything save and 
Infidelity ; its Aspects, Causes, and Agencies: being except the Creator of all things, who is quietly 
the Prize Essay of the British Organization of the put aside; or he may acknowledge a Deity, and 
Evangelical Alliance. By the Rey. THomas Pean-' yet not allow Him to interfere in the government 
SON, Eyemouth, N. B. London: Partridge and of His own universe; or, allowing that, may 
Oakez. S000. ‘refuse allegiance and disown responsibility to 
Iris the habit of the present age to pry into every- | Him; or, proféssing to tender both, may yet dis- 
thing. Things visible and invisible are dragged | credit the virtue and acceptableness ot such obe- 
forth from the recesses of Nature, where they have | dience. In short, there isa creed, backed by some 
remained for ages unrecognised, and are submitted | erudite authority, ready-made for every possible 
to analysis and experiment; and results such as phase of the religious sentiment; or, where that 
the world in times past never dreamed of achiev- | is wanting, for so much of the instinctive habit of 
ing, reward the scheming heads and daring hands worship as may chance to survive after running 
that have not shrunk from meddling with her | the gauntlet through all the new philosophies. 
mysteries. Science, within the last half-century, | The author of the present volume takes a com- 
has levied such astonishing contributions upon | prehensive view of the aspects of modern infidelity 
the world of matter, that it isin fact no longer the jn each of their varicties. Thoroughly well versed 
same world as that in which our fathers lived. jn the writings of the speculative philosophers, 
We hardly breathe the same air that they breathed, | both in our own country and onthe Continent— 
ortread the same ground which our sires trod. | strong as a giant in the advocacy of evangelical 
We do not move to and fro upon its surface by | truth, and well-skilled in the use of logical wea- 
the means they used; we neither eat the same pons, he is the very man to deal with the preten- 
food, nor speak the same language, but in part; | tions apostles of modern scepticism. He resolves 
and we revert to the days of our ancestors with | jnto shape their vague and mystic theories, strips 
more of commiseration than of reverence, because them of their plausible ideality, lays their lean 
they failed to pluck the fruits of the tree of know- and lifeless forms upon the dissecting table, and 
ledge, and went down into their graves all un-' reveals to the eyes of common sense, what ill-con- 
knowing of the feast that was spread before them. triyed and worthless abortions they are. We have 
It is not to be wondered at that, in the world of not space in our columns to give even an outline 
mind, the intellect of man has been no less bold | of the eourse of his argument; but we must ear- 
and active. Things sacred have been plucked pestly call the attention of our readers to the work 
from their shrines, and handled as irreverently as_ jtself, as one altogether unrivalled in this branch 
the ore from the mine, or the timber from the of literature, and demanding the special attention 
forest. The Book of Revelation has been hardily | of all earnest seekers after truth, at this cri- 
subjected to the test of metaphysics—the eternal tical period in the history of our common Christi- 
truth of God weighed in the balance of man’s fal- | anity. We may perhaps return to this subject 
lacious philosophy, and found wanting. The when we have more space at our command, 
desideratum which human wisdom has thus dis- 
covered she has as confidently undertaken to sup- | 
ply. Mushroom creeds, with very mottled aspects, The Museum of Classical Antiquities: A Quarterly 
and combined of elements partly new and partly Journal of Ancient Art. No. VIL, and Supple- 
old, jostle one another in the market-place, the = ert Loudon: Richards, 37, Great Queen-street. 
forum, the lecture-room, and the church. They | at te 
grow old and die out ere mankind is half aware of Turse two numbers of this valuable and interest- 
their existence; and, designed to regenerate the | ing work are devoted to an elaborate inquiry as 
human race, they are dead, buried, and obsolete to the True Site of Calvary. The author, who 
in one section of society before another has been | enters upon the investigation con amore, recites 
hailed to r joice in their glorious advent. Every , the testimony and arguments of previous writers, 
succeeding system has, of late years, boasted more | and then advances his own conclusions, which few 
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who consider the subject deliberately will be dis- 
posed very much to question. The essay evidences 


much learning and research, and equal moderation | 


and candour, and no doubt will be regarded as a 
solid addition to our knowledge of the Holy City. 
From a notice on the wrapper of the Supplement, 
we are surprised to learn that this important work, 


globe may have been conceived in a poetical 
spirit, but the execution falls short of the desi 

—and in spite of liberal quotations from dead and 
living poets, declines into a series of dry state- 
ments of no great value, and no sort of novelty, 
A man of average education expatiating to his 





| child over the map of the world, could hardly de- 


which is a credit to the literature of the land, lan-|liver himself less to the purpose than Mr, 
guishes for want of that support which it is so | Livingston has done. A subject so extensive was, 


richly entitled to receive. This must surely arise 

from the fact, that the existence of such a work is 

unknown to many individuals, and public bodies, 
who would be glad to welcome its quarterly visits. 

The issue of a few thousand circulars addressed 

to our literary institutions, and the mansions of 

the landed gentry, might perhaps remedy the 
grievance. 

The Footmarks of Charity: Sketches of Sir Thomas 
Mowell Buxton, Elizabeth Fry, Joseph John Gur- 
ney. By Mrs. Tuomas Getpart, Norwich: J. 
Mleteher. London: Arthur Hall and Co. 1853. 


We have here three brief biographical sketches of 
three excellent persons, written in a plain, simple, 
and affectionate style, for the use of children. The 
authoress is evidently at home in the company of 
miniature men and women, and knows the readiest 
way to appeal to their sympathies, and command 
their attention. Her little books are, we under- 
stand, pretty general favourites with little folks; 
that they are calculated to be of eminent use to 
them, no parent who reads the volume before us, 
will question for a moment. 


The Marine Botanist ; and Introduction to the Study 
of the British Sea Weeds, de. By ISABELLA 
Girronp. Third Edition, with Iustrations. 
Brighton: R. Folthorp. London: Longman and 
Co. 185%. 

Tus is really a very useful and charming book, 
opening up a world of novelty, and beauty, and 
wonder, of the existence of which the greatest 
part of mankind are unaware. Miss Gifford de- 
serves a general vote of thanks for directing the 
attention of our wives and daughters to an inte- 
resting and clevating study, as fascinating as it is 
instructive. Now that all who can be spared 
from home are migrating to the sca-side, let us 
counsel them to pack this little volume in their 
reticules. It will give zest to their enjoyment, 
by adding a pleasurable occupation to the vacant 
hours passed upon the sea-beach. The work is 
admirably got up—the illustrations exact coun- 
terparts of nature, and the information all that an 
amateur botanist could desire. 


— - 


The Toetry of Geography: a Journey round the 
Globe. By Prrern Livinecsrox. London: Groom- 
bridge and Sons. 1855, 


Tir idea of this book is not a bad one. The 


science of geography is doubtless suggestive of 


sentiments strictly poctical, and a great deal 
might be said upon our author’s text which he 


has omitted to say. His journey round the 


| 2 4 ‘ 
perhaps, never discussed in a smaller space. The 


whole Continent of Asia is dispatched in fifteen 
small pages—Africa in ten, and Australia in three, 
The writer has an undeniable claim to the merit 
of brevity—and that is something at least in his 
favour. 


Poems. By Joun Dennis. Brighton: R. Folthorp, 
London: Longman and Co, 1853. 


We must be candid with John Dennis. He is 
one of that innumerable army of versifiers, who, 
satisfied with the mechanical facility of rhyme 
and metre, find an elegant pastime in dressing up 
common-places in a poetical garb. His ear is 
correct, his taste unimpeachable, his language 
pure for the most part, and his grammar respecta- 
ble; but, as is the case with the whole host of his 
compeers, the soul of poetry is wanting within 
him. Fifty years ago, when in matters poetical 
sound was very much taken for sense, he might 
have shone like a star, ; but we have changed all 
that now, and learned to con with keener eyes the 
pretensions of every new-born Vates. Of Mr. 
Dennis’s skill as a versifier we shall extract the 
following sample :— 


THE BUTTERFLY. (From the German.) 


My mind is like a weather-vane, 
From east to west it ranges, 
Now here, now there, devoid of pain, 
Each wind its fancy changes: 
I know not if my heart alone, 
Such fickleness confesses ; 
Where'er I go, I frankly own 
I seek for love's caresses. 


To-day I take to flaxen hair, 
To-morrow brown enraptures ; 

And then, without a thought of care, 
A raven lock encaptures : 

No beauty holds me long in thrall, 
But if a black eye harms me, 

I seek a remedy for all, 
And find a blue that charms me. 

Thus quickly pass the moments by, 
Nor leave a trace of sorrow; 

] sing while craven spirits sigh,— 
Too careful of the morrow.— 

With dance and jest and lightsome glee, 
Fach hour will have its blisses ; 

And every day brings songs to me, 
And every evening kisses. 





| There are a few other translations from the 
German, equally well rendered. They are by far 
the best pieces in the volume. Next to these, 


some few of the sonnets are most to be com: 
mended. 


| 
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Medical, Legal, and General Mutual Life Assurance | 


Society. — At the fourteenth half-yearly general meeting 
of the members and shareholders of this Society, heid 
on the 13th May, 1853, the Secretary read the following 
Report :—“ The accounts which the Directors now submit 
to the members and shareholders at the fourteenth half- 
yearly general meeting exhibit a healthy and improving 
condition of the Society, warranting the continued sup- 
port and patronage of the public at large. 
of proposals brought under the consideration of the 
Board, during the past year, has been 232, covering a 
sum of £92,872. Of these, 180, averaging £370 per 
policy, have been completed, representing a sum assured 
of £66,683, and yielding an addition to the revenue from 
premiums of £2,310. The income of the Society from 
premiums alone, on the 25th of March last, was £1,868 
per annum. At the present time it is at the rate of 
£10,100 per annum, an amount of revenue which not 
only tends to inspire confidence in the stability of the 
Institution, but which has been obtained by a gradual 
and steady progress without the adventitious employ- 
ment of a lavish expenditure. 
the members and shareholders to be informed that as 
compared with former years, the business of the past 
year includes a larger proportion of healthy lives. Of 
the 232 proposals submitted to the Directors, only 12 
have been positively declined by the Board. This fact 
cannot be too strongly impressed upon the consideration 
of Assurance Agents, who frequently incur the trouble 
of a preliminary investigation without effecting their 
purpose, and thereby probably render the life uninsur- 
able. The Directors have much pleasure in announcing 
to the members the allotment of a bonus larger in 
amount than that of the preceding year. From the re- 
port of the Actuary we learn that at the first declaration 
of bonus in December, 1851, there remained, after dis- 
charging all outstanding claims and liabilities an available 
balance of £9,158 3s.—and that the business of the 
Society for the past year has increased the balance to 
£10,642 4s, 4d. The balance-sheet presents a statement 
of the financial affairs of the Society, which, testifying 
to the economy and good management of the Directors, 
eannot fail of being highly satisfactory to all parties 
interested in its welfare and progress.” 


Equitable Fire Insurance Company.-—At the second 
annual general meeting of this Company, held at the 
London Tavern, in May last—after some comments on 
the recent management—a Report was read by the Se- 
cretary, from which we select the following particulars :— 
‘The Directors have great pleasure in meeting the 
shareholders at this general meeting, as they are very 
desirous of placing before them a full statement of all 
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the affairs of the Company, being confi lent that the pro- 
| prietors will feel that they have every Feason to he 
well satisfied with its present condition and its future 
prospects. The Equitable issued its first policy on the 
Sth of August, 1850, and up to the end of last year the 
policies issued had reached the extraordinary number 
of 9,652, showing an amount of business which is be 
lieved to be without parallel in the experience of any 
similar institution. The Equitable, although in all 
respects perfectly distinct from the National Loan 
Fund Life Assurance Society, was brought out under 
the powerful auspices of that Company, and imme. 
diately upon coming into existence found itself in pos- 
‘session of first-rate agencies, not only in Great Britain 
and Ireland, but also the British North-American Pro- 
vinces, the United States, and also of agencies in France 
and Belgium. The expenditure in the establishment of 
the business was very great, but this your present Di. 
rectors have no desire to dwell upon, as they have the 
more pleasing task to perform of placing before you 
features of subsequent prosperity more acceptable to 
their own feelings and yours, ‘The Directors are sorry 
to be obliged to refer to the unworthy efforts that have 
been made by rivals to injure this Company both at home 
and abroad. In the first instance, by making a most 
unfair use of the balance-sheet upto the end of 1851, 
and then by exaggerating the amount of our loss at 
Montreal by the July fires, and using this at the very 
time the Company was paying every farthing of its losses, 
as a weapon by which to injure, and, if possible, to 
destroy it. However, as is almost invariably the case, 
these efforts to injure us have only recoiled upon those 
who have been ungenerous enough to make them. Since 
| the month of July, 1852, there has been a complete re- 
organization of the Board of Directors. Archibald 
Campbell Barclay, Esq., Charles Bennett, Esq., Frederick 
Morris, Fsq., Edmond Sheppard Symes, Esq., M.D., 
Thomas West, Esq., and Francis Valentine Woodhouse, 
Iisq., being duly qualified, have, since the last annual 
ceneral meeting, been severally elected Directors by reso- 
lution of special courts, according to the provisions of the 
deed of settlement, in room of T. Lamie Murray, Esy., 
W. Richardson, Esq., M.C. Maher, Esq., FE. 8. Symes, 
Esq., M.D., A. Vigne, Esq., and Stephen Mills, Esq.; and 
Archibald Campbell Barclay, F.sq., has been duly elected 
Chairman of the Board of Direetors and of the Coinpany, 
There has been also a complete re-organization of the 
avencies, and generally of the whole business of the Com. 
pany. The agencies at Paris and Belgium, being found 
too burdensome to be continued, have been brought to a 
close; and the agency at Edinburgh has been organized, 
and placed upon a more economical and efficient foot. 


ing. ‘The Secretary has been employed in introduc. 
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book of instructions for the guidance of the agents, with 
tables of rates of premium, while the Accountant has 
brought up the books in his department, and succeeded 


in disentangling the neglected accounts of the Company, | 


so as to bring them to a perfect balance, and to present to 
the Directors a clear, and full, and detailed view of the 
business of the Company at all its agencies. Besides the 
important result of restoring a healthful tone to the whole 


business of the Company, there has been a very large | 
"| tennial period, 


reduction made in its current expenditure by the work of 
re-organization and the changes above alluded to. The 
10,000 shares issued up to the end of the last financial 
year, distributed as they are amongst a most respectable 
and wealthy proprietary, proved sufficient for all the pur- 
poses of the Society; but the magnitude of the business 
already attained, and which is still so rapidly extending, 
makes it desirable to increase the amount of capital in 
hand. 
issue 10,000 additional shares at par; they have already 
received applications for a considerable number, and have 
every reason to believe that the whole will be awarded 
within a very short period. 
will of course have the preference ; andit is not intended 
to make any further issue, except at such premium as 
may hereafter be determined upon, It is only necessary 


to state further, that during the four months terminating | 


on the 30th April, the number of policies issued has been 
1,545, making a total of 11,197: the premiums received 
during these four months have reached the large amount 
of £9,865, while the claims paid have only amounted to 
£2,450, The directors have pleasure in declaring a 
dividend for the half year at the rate of 5 per cent. per 
annum, which will be payable to shareholders on and 
after the lst of August next.” 


Palladium Life Assurance Society.—The twenty-eighth 
annual meeting of this Society was held on the 12th of 
May last. The Report then read exhibited a tabular 
statement comparing the progress made during the last 
septennial period with the three which had preceded it. 
By this table itis shown that the progress of the business 
of the Society during the last septennial period, if esti- 
mated by the number of policies in force, or by the sum 
assured, greatly exceeds that which was made in the 
first septennial period, when the Society was in the vigour 
of its youth. That the divisible surplus and the portions 
of that surplus payable to proprietors as policy-holders 
respectively, as well as the reserve and Proprietors’ funds, 
have undergone a proportional increase during the last 
septennial period. In a word, the figures indicate a re- 
turn during this period to the activity and consequent 
success which characterize the first vigorous efforts of 
the Society. The result of these recent operations of 
the Society is, that the Directors are able to declare a 
divisible surplus of £48,085 4s. 6d. This surplus is the 
result of calculations, not made as heretofore according 
to the Northampton Tables, which would have given a 
larger amount by nearly £8,000, but by the Experience 
Tables, which the Directors, after careful and mature 
consideration, saw reason to adopt, with a reservation of 
£6,000 a year for future bonus and expenses, 
calculations the interest of the money has been taken at 
the very low rate of three per cent. The Deed pro- 
vides that one-tenth of the surplus shall be set aside to 
form a protecting fund. This leaves £43,276 14s. for 
the proprietors and policy-holders ; and of this sum one- 
fifth, or £8,055 6s. 1lOd., is allotted to the former, and 
four-tifths, or £34,621 7s. 2d., to the latter. The propor- 
tion allotted to the proprietors is ordered by the Deed to 
be added to the capital stock of the Society, or the so- 


ing a better system into his department, especially with | 
reference to the Home Agencies, and has prepared a | 


Your Directors have, therefore, determined to | 


The present shareholders | 


In these | 
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original amount of £52,956, to £74,951, or upwards of 25 
/per cent. Each proprietor is accordingly held by the 
Deed to have subscribed, beyond his first deposit o: £2. 
| the additional sum of 10s. per share; and the office value 
of the shares is thus raised to £2 10s., being an increas» 
lof 25 per cent. on the original subscription. Under 
these circumstances the Directors feel justified in de. 
claring a dividend, free from income tax, at the rate 
of 2s. 6d. per share, being an increase of 25 per 
cent. upon the dividend paid during the last twenty- 
one years, and 50 per cent. on that paid in the first sep. 
As this dividend is paid out of interest 
receivable on the funds set apart for the protection of the 
proprietors, in contradistinction from those appropriated 
to meet claims on policies, no loss is thereby entailed on 
the Assurance Fund. All claims accruing during the 
last seven years have been promptly settled without liti- 
gation or compromise. It is with deep regret that the 
Directors have to conclude so favourable a report by an- 
nouncing to the meeting, the death of their highly 
esteemed colleague, Mr. Harvey, whose vacancy is now 
to be tilled up, and for whose seat at this Board, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen have announced themselves as candi- 
dates, viz.: Lord Bateman, Lord Lieutenant of the County 
_of Hereford, and Mr. Charles Balfour, 3, St. James's 
| Street. 

London Indisputable Life Policy Company.—<At the 
annual general meeting of this Company, held at the 
London ‘Tavern, on Saturday, the llth of June, 1853, 
the Board presented their report and balance-sheet; 
| from which it appears that after providing for the pay- 
ment of every policy and every outstanding debt, and 
every other expenditure, there was at that period a 
‘balance of £39,398 Os. ld. in favour of the Company, 
The difference between the value of current premiums 
and future claims is, of course, not yet realized; buta 
low rate of interest, only 3 per cent., having been as- 
sumed as the basis of the calculation, and as the rate of 
mortality adopted has been found to be higher than the 
' Company has experienced, and no part of the profit to 
arise from discontinued and surrendered policies has 
been included in the valuation, the estimate must be re- 
garded as sufficiently low. The first declaration of pro- 
tits (which belong exclusively to the assured) will be 
made at the annual general meeting of 1854, and will 
be applicable to those who shall have paid five annual 
premiums ; thereafter the profits will be apportioned 
annually,—the Board expect that the first reduction of 
premiums to be declared at the next annual meeting, will 
exceed 25 per cent. Inthe year embraced in the ac- 
counts now presented, 570 proposals have been received, 
for the assurance of £177,623 2s., of which 450 have 
been accepted and completed, being rather more than 
that of the preceding year, assuring £115,201 12s. 6d, 
and yielding, in annual premiums, the sum of 
£4,263 12s. 5d. The number of policies issued since 
the establishment of the Company, up to the first instant, 
has been 1831, and the total.sum assured £531,115 1s. 6d 
| After deducting the policies that have become claims, 
‘those that have expired, and those discontinued, there 
remain 1,347 policies, yielding an annual income of 
£15,262 lds. 2d. The claims of last year amounted 
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‘only to £2,550, making the total amount of the claims, 


called proprietors’ fund, which is now increased from its | 
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from the commencement of the Company, £6,491 lis. 
The premiums received upon expired and lapsed policies, 
which no longer continue obligations on the Company, 
have amounted to £3,260 L6s. 4d. The Directors 
Members cannot but feel highly gratified at seeing the 
position the Company has attained; and the members 
are again reminded that the profits, which belong exclu- 
sively to themselves, nay be much increased by their 
own indiyidual exertions, 
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